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Dr. IChalifah Abdul Hakim had long 
cherished a desire to write an account of 
the life and teachings of the Holy Prophet 
of Islam. He intended to base it on original 
and authentic sources, but wanted to 
present the subject in a manner which 
would make it easily intelligible to the 
West-oriented minds. Having collected his 
material, he devoted the last years of his 
life to this project, and had completed the 
book- except for a preface and, possibly, a 
concluding chapter rounding up the 
discussion-when he suddenly died in 
January 1959. 

This book is thus a posthumous 
publication. It would have gained 
immensely by the author’s final look at the 
manuscript, but as the reader will notice, 
it is a complete, well-ordered whole and 
represents the author at his maturest. 

In the part dealing with the life of the 
Prophet, Khalifah Sahib provides an 
illuminating background to the Prophet’s 
message to the world. The Qur’an 
describes the Prophet’s sadvent as a 
"Mercy to the Worlds," and "this appears," 
says Justice S.A. Rahman in his Foreword, 
"to be the keynote of the author’s clear and 
cogent exposition of the Prophet’s 
teachings....The work bears the imprint of 
his profound learning, comprehending 
both Eastern and Western sciences of 
higher knowledge and experience." In the 
second part dealing with the Prophet’s 
Message, "the rationale of all the major 
Islamic tenets in brought out in a lucid 
discussion, at a high philosophic level, in 
consonance with the dynamic and 
progressive spirit of Islam." 
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FOREWORD 


The number of biographers of the Prophet of 
Islam must be legion. They belong to all times and 
climes, since his advent. As is natural, however, the 
quality of their work varies with their method of 
approach. There are among them those whose piety, 
devotion to and love for the Prophet impel them to 
the role of uncritical recorders of all reports, handed 
down to us by early chroniclers. Others, blinded by 
religious bigotry or ingrained prejudice, have been 
motivated by the partisan desire to belittle the per¬ 
sonality of the Prophet and his historical stature and, 
consequently, they have subjected his life and work to 
malicious carping criticism. They have not scrupled to 
twist facts to suit their ignoble purpose. Some Western 
scholars have tried to be objective in their approach 
within the limitations, consciously or unconsciously 
imposed by their own cultural and religious heritage 
whose nuances are easily traceable in their writings. 
Muslim scholars have, from time to time, compiled 
biographies of the Prophet, to counter the uninformed, 
misinformed or deliberately distorted propagandist 
versions, given currency by hostile critics, and the 
corpus of literature on the subject has grown to enor¬ 
mous proportions. 

The fascinating subject of these diverse studies, 
however, continues to attract the attention of scholars 
to the present day, and this fact should cause no 
surprise to the intelligent student of human affairs. 
The Prophet's influence on the course of human 
history has been both profound and far-reaching. The 
Muslims claim him to be the last link in the golden 
chain of prophetic consciousness in man, and this con¬ 
cept of the finality of his mission is fraught with the 
highest significance for the intellectual and spiritual 
development of the human ego. On this point, the 
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observations of the late 'Allamah Muhammad Iqbal, in 
his lecture on “ l he Spirit of Muslim Culture,” appear 
to be very apt. He says: 


. . . the Prophet of Islam seems to stand between the ancient and 
the modern world. In so far as the source of his revelation is con¬ 
cerned he belongs to the ancient world ; jn so far as the spirit of his 
revelation is concerned he belongs to the modern world, ... In 
Islam prophecy reaches its perfection in discovering the need of 
its own abolition. This involves the keen perception that life can¬ 
not for ever be kept in leading strings; that in order to achieve 
full self-consciousness man must finally be thrown back on his 
own resources. The abolition of priesthood and hereditary king- 
ship in Islam, the constant appeal to reason and experience in 
the Quran and the emphasis that it lays on Nature and History 
as sources of human knowledge, are all different aspects of the 
same idea of finality. The idea, however, does not mean that 
mystic experience, which qualitatively does not differ from the 
experience of the prophet, has now ceased to exist as a vital 
fact. . . . The function of the idea is to open up fresh vistas of 
knowledge in the doman of man’s inner experience.* 

This is a unique revolutionary concept which has 
the authority of the Prophet himself behind it. Coupled 
with the socio-economic-cum-political revolution spelt 
out in the Prophet's message, almost fourteen hundred 
year ago, it more than justifies the engrossment of 
scholars with his life and times, in every age. 

The present work, entitled The Prophet and His 
Message, is from the facile pen of the late Dr Khalifah 
‘Abdul Hakim, the Founder-Director of the Institute 
of Islamic Culture, Lahore. The manuscript was found 
among his papers, on his untimely death, and it is a 
matter for regret that it has to be published post¬ 
humously, without the benefit of final revision by the 
author hitnself. The material lay scattered in parts 
which required co-ordination, rearrangement and re¬ 
vision. The task of another scholar assigned such an 
essential function becomes doubly difficult in the ab¬ 
sence of guidance from the original author. However, 


* Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, Lahore p 1944* pp. 126-7* 
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this delicate task has been painstakingly performed 
for about the first one hundred pages of the book by 
Professor Hamid Ahmad Khan and for the rest of the 
book by Mr M. Ashraf Darr in consultation with him 
and under his supervision and that of Hr S.M. Tkram. 
The result, within the intrinsic limitations of such a 
venture, will, it is hoped, be found to be satisfactory. 

The approach of Dr Khallfah 'Abdul Hakim to his 
subject is eminently rational and he has presented the 
essential facts of the Prophet's life, ascertainable from 
authentic histories or Traditions, supported by intrinsic 
evidence from the text of the Qur'an whose pristine 
purity has been admittedly preserved intact, through 
the vicissitudes of time and place. The biographical 
section of the book, however, seems to serve more or less 
as the illuminating background for the Prophet’s mes¬ 
sage to mankind. The Qur’an describes the Prophet’s 
advent as a mercy to the worlds. This appears to be the 
keynote of the author’s clear and cogent exposition, in 
an idiom and style that the modern mind can appre¬ 
ciate, of the Prophet’s teachings, covering the major 

part of the book. The work bears the impress of his 
profound learning, comprehending both Eastern and 
Western sources of higher knowledge and experience. 
The i ationale of all the major Islamic tenets is brought 
out in a lucid discussion, at a high philosophic level, 
in consonance with the dynamic and progressive spirit 
of Islam. It is possible that the orthodox school of 
thought might cavil at some of the opinions expressed 
herein, but they remain well-considered views in the 
best tradition of original thinking in the history of the 
. u intellectual movement and, therefore, despite 

differences in outlook and understanding, entitled 
to respect. 

• (Justice) S. A. Rahman 


Lahore 

16 March 1972 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

L IKE many other species of animals man is by 
nature gregarious; for the necessities of even very, 
primitive existence he has to enter into some sort 
of reciprocal relations with other members of his 
species. It is not only action and reaction .upon his 
natural environment but dealings with other human 
beings that raise his consciousness to levels not reached 
by other animals. The natural biological unit consists 
of the parents and the offspring; the preservation of 
this unit is guaranteed by instinct. At this stage man. 
still lives at the common animal level, and is not 
easily distinguishable from higher animals like the 
monkeys. Morality, as human beings at the higher 
stages of development understand it, emerges where 
the desires of the individual begin to clash with the 
desires of other individuals and run counter to the 
demands of corporate social existence and well-being. 
Where this conflict does not exist there is yet no 
morality, even though the social organisation may be 
inviolably perfect as among the ants and the bees 
whose totalitarian organisation runs smoothly in the in¬ 
terests of the whole; natural instruction, regimentation 
and unconscious compulsion leave no room for indivi¬ 
dual desires inconsonant with the welfare of the group. 
Morality emerges only with individuality and free¬ 
will. An action, however valuable biologically or 
socially, carried out under the compulsion of instinct 
or because of external group pressure, is not a moral 
action; whatever value it may possess is an amoral 

value. 
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The definition of man as a social animal does not 
fully describe his nature; at the foundation of human 
life, there is a contradiction. To describe him complete¬ 
ly, man should be called an unsocial-social animal. 
With respect to the other members of his group he is 
on the offensive or the defensive, and the identification 
of interests is never complete. There is always a 
stress and strain between man’s egoism and altruism. 
The eternal question of human relations is how to 
restrain the egoism of the individual or, within the 
life of the individual, how to restrain the impervious¬ 
ness of any one instinct and prevent its domination 
over the other natural or rational urges of life, because 
any one instinct left to itself may run amuck, sup¬ 
pressing and crushing all other instincts. To put it 
briefly, th.6 problem of human life is the harmonisation 
of the apparently disharmonious. At the natura 
biological level also, life is a constant effort of adapta¬ 
tion to environment. Civilised man's environment is 
much more extensive than the physical forces around 
him He has to adapt himself to the demands of his 
group; these demands may be customary, institutional 
mythical or ideational. When the individual has not 
vet emerged as a thinking being desirous of regulating 
his personal life according to his own ideas and sen¬ 
timents, all life is regulated by custom; but custom is 
not yet morality in the true sense. At a higher stage 
custom is elevated and codified into laws, and the 
demands of corporate existence are met by legality 
rights and duties are established with threats and 
sanctions against violation. But legality too cannot be 
identified with morality; first, because it comprehends 
only a part of human relations and, secondly, because 
of the element of compulsion in it—it rests on a must 
and not on an ought. A man may punctiliously observe 
what the laws demand and may still be a person 
devoid of moral sentiment or consideration. The truth 
that mere legality is not identical with morality is 
iurther substantiated by the established fact that 
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laWS throughout a long period of human history were- 
made by groups or classes mainly to fortify their own 
vested interests. Not only the laws, but the ethics 
that was supposed to be their basis was little more 
than group morality. When tribes are welded into 
nations the spirit of laws and ethics remains very 
much the same, although in a rational or humanistic 

gar Bergson in his book The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion has rightly endorsed this conclusion and 
propounded the thesis that in human history morality 
inculcated by groups and communities, classes,, 
castes and nations has always been a tribal morality 
and the only exception is the morality of saints and 
prophets. He identifies his elan vital, the Evolutionary 
Creative Life Urge, with Love which is realised in the 
intuitive life and conduct of the great saints an 
prophets who transcended the narrowness of tribal 
morality. • Human morality has developed both by 
gradual extension of justice, love and sympat ly o 
cover, not only all humanity, but all living beings, 
comprehending even the entire organic realm. 1 he 

feeling of Love has sometimes overflowed even these 
boundaries in all great cultures and, in some saints 
and mystic poets, has embraced the whole of existence. 
Among Western poets Wordsworth is an eminent 
example of this approach, and there is an abundance 
of it in the Sufi poets of Islam. Says Mir Dard, the 
mystic poet of Delhi, ‘‘Step softly on the stones in tne 
hills; each one of them is a store-house of hearts 
(souls), delicate like glassware.” Ghalib, another great 
poet of Delhi, inculcates similar sentifnents about the 
universe in some of his verses: 

The sun and the dust-atoms that dance in its rays are all 
hearts; the Cosmos is a glass-house of souls.’ * 

Every atom is intoxicated with the wine of the wonders 
of life; it is like the eye of a lover reflecting the enchanting 
beauty of the beloved’s bewitching eyes. 

The pur’an has taught the Muslims that the Universe 

A * 
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is essentially spiritual and alive, singing praises of the 
Creator in -its own tongue and manner which ordinary 
mortals do not understand: 

The seven heavens and the earth, and whosoever is in thepi, 
glorify Him; there is nothing that does not proclaim His praise, 
but you do not understand this glorification (xvii. 44). 

Thus, too, says the great mystic poet Ruml, whose 
magnum opus, the Mathnawi, is considered to be a 
Persian version of the essential meaning of the Qur'an: 

Earth and water, air and fire, are alive : and are servants of 
the great Nourisher and Sustainer of Existence, although man 
in his ignorance considers them to be dead matter. 

I have quoted a few of these verses is support of 
the thesis of Bergson that Cosmic Life and Love are 
best reflected in the setiments, life and conduct of the 
great prophets and saints. Their morality, rooted in 
spirituality and divinised by contact with the Cosmic 
Creative Urge (which the Qur’an designates asj Rabb), 
is broad and uniyersal and transcends group morality 
which is commonly the morality of nations and classes 

and sects. f.,-. ? ila-mL 

To whom does humanity, owe the moral elevation 

and transcendence of individual or collective egoism? 
Not to those who were merely great lawgivers, because 
legality does not touch the deeper founts of the human 
soul and is, ultimately, an attempt to save individuals 
from the tyranny of one another’s egoism. Not to the 
great philosophers who, by the instruments of logic 
and dialectic, tried like Socrates and Plato to convince 
humanity that morality is not subjective but objective, 
nut relative but absolute, rooted in the nature of 
rational reality Philosophical ethics in the West begins 
with Socrates and Plato. There is much that is edify¬ 
ing and satisfying to the intellect in their arguments 
for the cosmic validity of "the good” but, taken as a 
whole, they do not make the chords of the human 
heart vibrate. Plato’s Republic , in which Socrates is the 
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chief exponent anci promulgator of an idealistic scheme 
of ethics and politics, draws up only the pattern of 
a caste system in which a eugenicaliy selected minority 
is privileged to be the custodian of wisdom and morality 
and the large majority of citizens and slaves are pro¬ 
hibited from thinking for themselves and guiding their 
own lives. The Republic denies the essential equality 
of human beings—equality before law and equality of 
opportunity to develop one's endowments and poten¬ 
tialities. It is fortunate for humanity that this ‘' pattern 
in heaven” was not realised on this earth. Morality 
really is less of a theory and more of a way of life; 
therefore, example is here more effective than precept. 
The life of the philosophical moralist, or of the writer 
of ethics, is seldom an example for others. It is only 
great personalities, their conduct and their life 
attitudes, from which edifying influences radiate and 
the lives of others receive fresh ideals and energies. 
It is men like Buddha, Jesus and Muhammad who are 
regenerative and creative, moral influences. 

It is not due to any historical accident that these 
great souls continue to receive homage from a large 
portion of humanity. The philosopher and the scientist, 
the riph and the poor, the peasant and the ordinary 
wage-earner continue even after millenniums to hold 
them as ideals, and measure their own conduct by the 
standards set by them in precept and example. 

Who can deny the historical fact that of all these 
great teachers the life of Muhammad is the richest in 
the multiplicity and variety of human experience? 
What we know about Buddha with any certainty is 
only this that, overwhelmed by the pain and misery 
of life, he wandered away from his princely realm, 
deserting his community, his wife and child, in 
search of light to solve the problem of cosmic pain. 
The light that he received showed him the unreality 
of all life. Life, according to him, could not be mended; 
the only remedy, therefore, is that it must be ended. 
Actions, good as well as bad, are the products of desire. 
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Therefore, to end all actions and ultimately all life, all 
desires should be annihilated; the aim of life should be 
to negate itself to attain to a desireless state, Nirvana, 
to which no category of life or consciousness is appli¬ 
cable, for which reason it is indescribable. Such a meta¬ 
physics could lead only to a limited kind of negative 
morality: not to tell lies, not to injure'any living being, 
riot to be selfish, not to be harsh, but to feel mercy for 
the unhappiness of all life, not to mix with others on the 
ordinary social plane, but to prefer the life of the monk 
who lives on the charity of the wage-earner or the rich, 
and to engage in no occupations that constitute the sum 
total of human civilisation and culture. The beneficial 
influence of Buddha on some aspects of the life of those 
who revere and follow him lies in the fact that even 
some portions of negative morality form a necessary 
part of ethics, although they could be effectively use¬ 
ful only in their application to the practical affairs of 
life. One can very well value the philosophy and life 
attitude of "non-attachment,” if it is a non-attach¬ 
ment of the kind preached by Krishna as related in the 
Makabharta, namely, that a person must remain de¬ 
tached from egotistic ambitions and desires while doing 
his duty—even while fighting a battle for a righteous 
cause. Duties emerge only in the complexities of human 
relations and predicaments. This Karma Joga, as pre¬ 
sented by Krishna in the Bhagvat Gita, comes very 
close to the positive ethics of Islam. 

The moral and spiritual influence of Jesus has been 
much wider and deeper. Being the last of. the great 
Israelite prophets, he represents the spiritual inheri¬ 
tance of a long line. Christian dogmatics and theology 
have set him apart from the other great prophets and 
have lifted him from humanity into divinity. Not being 
satisfied with his divinised humanity, it made him 
“God-Man” instead of “Man of God”. The concept of 
incarnation, against which every great prophet of Israel 
would have fought tooth and nail, stigmatising it as a 
most unforgivable blasphemy, was imported from the 
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Arvan religions where it still is a central doctrine. Be 
» some Mediterranean dogmas and mysteries were 
crafted on the simple monotheistic cree^ of Jesus 
Identifying him with God Almighty Him.se f 1 n 
service either to God or to man.. To this deification of 
Tesus the doctrine of Original Sin was tacked, m r 
to convince humanity of its inherent depravity, for 
which the sole, remedy was not a pious and virtuous 
life but belief in the vicarious suffering and sacrifice 
of ‘‘God’s only begotten son” expiating the inheri¬ 
table sin of humanity’s first progenitors. Every great 
prophet suffers for the sake of humanity and is truly 
a saviour, but Jesus was made the Son and Saviour. 
The simple and sweet religion of Jesus was thus be¬ 
clouded by irrational mysteries, sapping the very 
foundations of morality by depriving man of free-will, 
and making God a cruel, revengeful tyrant, visiting 
the sin of the first parents on innumerable generations 

_a God implacable without human sacrifice of a nature 

found in pagan creeds. According- to this kind of 
dogmatism, moral effort loses its value’and assurance 
of well-being, here and hereafter. This belief in Origin al 
Sin and vicarious sacrifice was made the indispensable 
condition of salvation. More pagan mysteries were in¬ 
corporated in the religion of love propagated by Jesus. 
In the Greek mystery religions a god incarnate in a 
lamb had to be eaten in a solemn sacrament so that his 
divinity might be imbibed by direct physical assimila¬ 
tion. Dogma and sacrament replaced moral effort. If 
real Christianity were no more than a belief in Incar¬ 
nation, Original Sin, Vicarious Divine Suffering and in 
the efficacy of pagan sacraments and mysteries, it 
would have perished and would have been relegated to 
the 1 : mbo of discarded pagan creeds and mythologies. 
But the real triumph of Jesus and his valuable con¬ 
tribution to the uplift of humanity are attributable not 
to these mysterious dogmas but to his preaching and 
practising the love of God and Man, exposing the 
superficialities and hypocrisies of the rigid legalists 
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and worshippers of the letter of law. For him a pure 
heart full of love is the essence of all true religion. 
When religion has degenerated into spiritless external 
observances, a man like Jesus finds himself called 
upon to proclaim to the world that the Sabbath is 
made for man and not man for the Sabbateh; the 
letter killeth and the spirit giveth life. He found that 
Judaism which, from Abraham dowmwards, had 
produced great prophets, had degenerated into a re¬ 
ligion of ritual and ceremonies, external observances 
and legalism, from which the spirit had departed. He 
confined his teaching to this vital mission and left 
aside the whole political, economic and cultural life of 
the Jews, in the belief that if hearts were changed for 
the better and religious outlook was genuinely spiri¬ 
tualised, laws and customs and the various institutions 
of civilisation would get a new meaning. When universal 
love ruled the world it would be transformed into a 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Jews were expecting a 
liisssiah who would make them politically dominant 
and powerful, but when they found this claimant of 
Messiahhood proclaiming that the Kingdom of Heaven 
was within one’s own soul, they were disappointed and 
considered him to be a charlatan and an impostor, 
who was incapable of delivering the goods. They wanted 
to get rid of Caesars, but here was a man who said, 
‘'Render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and unto God 
what is God’s.' 1 If he had stirred up a political re¬ 
volution the Romans might have crucified him, but 
not the Jews who would have welcomed such a revolt 
with a sporting chance of success. He invited the Jews 
to a spiritual revolution, promising to them that if 
they first sought the Kingdom of Heaven in the inner 
recesses of their own souls everything else would cer¬ 
tainly be added unto it. This phenomenon has happen¬ 
ed in the history of all great religions. Every religion 
has of necessity to have an institutional side. Some 
ritual of worship and some laws and' regulations are 
necessary for the purposes of organisation. These things 
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are the external shell to protect the kernel ol morality 
and religion. But with the passage of time the followers 
of a religion begin to identify religion with verbal 
assent to rigidly formulated dogmas and certain ex¬ 
ternal observances and ceremonies. A person is con¬ 
sidered to be religious if he gives this assent and observes 
some ritual, irrespective of the fact whether he is 
moved by love or justice in his dealings with his fellow- 
men. Such was the case of the professionally religious 
people whom Jesus called venomous and blood-suckmg 
vipers. During the lifetime of Jesus, his cry proved to 
be a cry in the wilderness. Neither the elite nor the 
common people understood him. The crowds that began 
to gather wherever he went believed him primarily to 
be a faith-healer, possessing powers of the kind that 
our present-day Christian Scientists claim to be poten¬ 
tially present in every human being. The few disciples 
who attached themselves to him were poor and ignorant 
people. For the most part they were men of weak and 
superstitious faith, and of wavering and dubious 
loyalty, one of them betraying Jesus for a few coins. 
Accoiding to the Gospel, they could not keep them¬ 
selves awake during the night when their Master felt 
the approach of death. It is said that these disciples 
got utterly dismayed, their hopes having been shatter¬ 
ed by the Master’s crucifixion w hich the Jews believed 
to be an ignominious end of the cursed. Their faith 
revived only when he was seen alive by some on the 
third day after his crucifixion. 

Whatever may be the nature of his death and re¬ 
surrection , the ministry of Jesus lasted for a very short 
time. He had neither time nor opportunity to grapple 
with the manifold moral and cultural problems of his 
nation. He preached the reality of the spirit and dis¬ 
appeared into the realm of the spirit. Humanity was 
left to itself to find out by a long process of trial and 
error the rights and duties of man in the various- 
spheres of life. Muhammad has been called by the 
writer in The Encyclopaedia Britannica as the most 
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successful of all the prophets. From among the 
numerous prophets Carlyle chose Muham ma 

best representative of his class because, as _ ^ 

stood up heroically against terrible 
mately overcame all obstacles and brutal opposition. 
He left the world after having f uifilledhismissio- 
Over against him the shortlived and abjectly terminat¬ 
ed mission of Jesus apparently lacked 

unsuccessful man who created just anPfe 
stream of his nation's life and disappeared like many 

another preacher. The high and broad ■**£(•< 
spiritualised morality that he inculcated are a leaven 
that would perpetually inform, purify and exalt 
human hearts and ameliorate human life ™ r _ 
various spheres. Had he been vouchsafed the oppor 
tunity to apply these principles to some of the 
■vital institutions Of civilisation he could have shown 
humanity a better way of remou ding __ , 

approximation of the Kingdom of Heaven 
advent he had worked and prayed. But destiny had 
left the accomplishment of this practical task to a 
other great prophet who would demonstiate in eve y 
sphere 6 of life how ihe synthesis of law and love can 
improve all institutions and human relations Was not 
Jesus uttering a prophecy about Muhammad when he 
said in very clear words: 

'. Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is expedient for you 
that I go a wav for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
-come unto you f but if I depart, I will send him unto you (John 

16 'i 7 have yet many things to say unto you, ^t y e C ^ot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth : for he shall not speak cu himself, 
tatwLSSSwbear, that shall he apeak: and he will 
show you things to come (John 16 : 12-Id). 

Tesus’s inculcation of love, mercy and peace is 
identical with the teaching of the Qur an and the 
Prophet of Islam, but the difference lies ra its practical 
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application to the actual problems of human exirtenc^ 

PP Real and living love is not passive and Mg®** 

sentimentality. Love must be creative ana p . 

it is a light that should lead towards a bettra Ue. « 
lieions have suffered from two extremes .; 7 . . 

thereby to become life-negating and ascetic. T 

teg wl J nlt a marfed man, h.s followers, who took 
him for a model, began to consider marritige as a con¬ 
cession to the lower, nnregenerate animal™‘“ re 
m-vn Tesus had said nothing against marriage, dui 
S t Paul lowered it in the eyes of the Christmns y 
saying that it was “better to marry than to burn . 

the early centuries after Jesus, members ° 
Church did marry, and some had even concubines, 
but it was considered to be a compromise with the 
flesh whose avoidance would surely raise a ma tt sp 1 ^ 
tually. Jesus was not an ascetic but, because he had 
no opportunity to deal with the practical affairs of 
life, his followers gave an ascetic bent to his creed. 
This asceticism continued to develop among the re¬ 
ligious enthusiasts and saints in Christian society some¬ 
times to very irrational and perverse extremes, l he 
world and the flesh were identified with the devil and 
were considered as essentially antagonistic to the 

^ The history of Hinduism and Buddhism repeated 
almost identical traits. Hindu philosophy and re lgion 
had declared the world of time and space and mat er 
to be unreal illusion. The question of the purpose o 
life did not arise because only what is real could have 
a purpose. Life is a product of cosmic illusion whic 
should be dispelled by knowledge of its unreality so 
that the cycles of births and deaths could be ended. 
Every birth is a kind of punishment for the sins com¬ 
mitted in an earlier life; but even virtuous life is of 
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no avail because the universal and impersonal law of 
Karma must produce the results of all good and bad 
actions. So that the process of rebirth shall not cease, 
and one would not be rid of life which necessarily en¬ 
tails ignorance and pain. Buddhism repudiated the 
Hindu caste system and considered the tormenting of 
the flesh for purposes of spiritual purification as use¬ 
less and harmful; but with respect to the unreality of 
all life and the necessity of getting rid of it by true 
knowledge, its metaphysics was almost the same as 
that of Vedanta. Although Christian metaphysics was 
not identical with Hindu and Buddhistic philosophy, 
yet in actual practice Christian asceticism ancl mon- 
asticism did not differ from the ascetic attitude of the 
Hindu and the Buddhist. Life negating asceticism is 
a reductio ad absurdum of that view of life which dicho¬ 
tomises existence into spirit and flesh, or God and 
the world alienated from Him. If the world and the 
flesh are the enemies of the spirit, then, to save one s 
soul, one should have no truck with them. 

This view of life was dominant in the greater part 
of the then civilised world and all great religions 
which may be called spiritual had adopted this view; 
spirituality everywhere was identified with negation 
of life and repudiation of the world. Nietzsche, whom 
one would not like to quote about spiritual matters, 
uttered, however, a great truth when he said that re¬ 
ligions could be classified as those that affirm and 
those that deny the reality of life and the world. His 
criticism of Christianity as a life-negating force, al¬ 
though exaggerated and partial, is levelled against 
the dogmatic and ascetic tendencies that developed so 
early in the religion of Jesus. No objective and clear¬ 
sighted scholar of the history of religion wquld deny 
the fact that, during the sixth century of the Christian 
era, that is to say, at the time of the advent of Islam, 
religion almost everywhere had become identified with 
the negation of lile and the world. Many Western 
Christian writers go on repeating the ill-founded 
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opinion that there was nothing original in Islam. If the 
Our’an was only repeating over again what the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures had taught or ^^at Jhe 
Zoroastrians and the Brahmins and the Buddhists 
p 1 ready knew and believed, why was the whole world 
of established religion so bitterly antagonistic to it ? 
The impression of lack of originality, if not based on 
sheer ignorance and prejudice, arises occasionally from 
the fact that the Qur’tn itself—although in a very 
different sense frpm the one it is made to serve—claimed 
no originality. The Book does not address the follow¬ 
ers of other great religions, saying: “Hear, ye people, 
a new view of life revealed only to this prophet, which 
vou or your ancestors had never heard. 5 ’ It proclaims 
itself to be a reminder and reviver of eternal truths 
contained informer Scriptures, but either forgotten or 
perverted by their misguided and benighted followers. 
Neither did Islam claim to be a religion taught for 
the first time by Muhammad. The Qur’an says that 
this has been the creed of all the inspired prophets. 
Laws and rituals have been a variable element suiting 
the times and circumstances, but the basic truth of 
belief in an omnipotent atid good God along with in¬ 
culcation of basic morality has been a constant element 
wherever a true religion, has been taught. God has 
been raising His prophets and messengers in every 
nation. The originality of Islam lies in the fact that it 
taught the world what the world had forgotten or per¬ 
verted. Islam gathered the half-truths of the followers 
of different creeds and made them whole by supply¬ 
ing what had been dropped. It removed the veils 
of mythologies, superstitions and mysteries that had 
covered simple rational and natural truths. It remind¬ 
ed humanity that there is only one omnipotent, just 
and merciful Creator and Sustainer, and all the rest 
are His creation and creatures bound to obey Him by 
choice or by inherent nature. It taught humanity 
that this world is real and rational and not a place of 
perversion and punishment. It taught that all nature 
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is God-created, and existence is not divided between 
the Realms of Darkness and Light with God and the 
angels ruling in one and the devils creating or dominat¬ 
ing the other. It taught humanity that the essentials 
of religion consist mainly of pure morality; mere beliefs 
and dogmas, and worship and sacraments, are of no 
avail if a person is not just and merciful. 

In the realm of morals and spiritual life if one 
means by originality an idea or an utterance not found 
previously in any creed or philosophy, or never before 
inculcated by any moral and spiritual leader, then 
surely you cannot find it anywhere. Neither Abraham 
nor Moses nor Jesus nor Buddha nor Muhammad said 
anything that you could not find either in the religious 
tradition in which they were born or in creeds and 
philosophies in other times and places. Spiritual life is 
like a living organism which derives all its constituent 

elements from environment and heredity, but trans¬ 
forms them into its own distinctive and unique life by 
a mysterious and miraculous bio-chemistry. Many ol 
the great moral teachers often make a direct reference 
to others, and even if they don’t, one can relate them 
ideas to something that has gone before. Goethe said 
that if you tried to understand him by analysis, then 
vou might find out and calculate all the food that had 
gone into him, so much milk and vegetables, and so 
many cattle and sheep and pigs, and so much air and 
water, and organic and inorganic material. The same 
is the case with the intellectual and moral outlook ol 
man- you may analyse it into its elements but you 
can never explain away the distinctive outlook of the 


individual. . ,, . w 

Great religious geniuses—geniuses in the other 

realms of life —are distinctive and unique personalities; 

none of them duplicates another, tliooghtliereiria^be 
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as well as the unseen, nor in reminding human, beings 
of the essential unity and solidarity of mankind, nor 
in saying that basic morality is ingrained in unspoilt 
human nature, nor in making prayer the chief medium- 
of communication between the helpless finite and the 
omnipresent and omniscient infinite. Those critics who 
say that there is nothing original in Islam are really 
repeating the saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun. This is true in a way but the other side of 
the picture is that history or Nature never repeats 
itself exactly and that every phenomenon is a unique 
phenomenon which never occurred before and shall 
never occur again in exactly the same manner. This is 
true of life much more than of matter where there is 
an apparent repetition. The higher the life, the more 
unique and original it is. Life everywhere is a creative 
synthesis. 

The distinctiveness of Jslam which made it a 
dynamic forward movement, creative of new values, 
lies in this that it reconciled the apparent opposites of 
various creeds and ideologies, transcending everywhere 
the thesis and the antithesis and transforming them 
into a higher synthesis, retaining the values of both. 
There is a saying of Jesus having universal import: Let 
not man cut asunder what God has joined. Christianity 
made a limited and, I believe, a wrong application of 
it to prove the inadmissibility of divorce under any 
circumstances, because in marriage as a sacrament, 
the couple were joined by God. The Qur’an also repeated 
this pregnant utterance without narrowing down or 
misinterpreting it. It derived the unity of all existence 
from the unity of a single universal Creator. Hindu 
metaphysics sundered the universe from God by declar¬ 
ing the former as a realm of ignorance and illusion for 
which the transcendent Divine Reality could not be 
held responsible. Zoroastrianism made existence an 
eternal battleground of Light and Darkness, God and 
the Devil, so that everything in existence, plants and 
animals, bad men and the destructive forces of Nature 
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that were considered to be injurious were the creation 
of Ahriman, Evil personified. Greek philosophy too 
could not successfully surmount this dualism and 
declared the realm of matter and change.to be unreal. 
Christian theology, influenced by Hhese extraneous 
ideologies, went the same way and started the dualism 
of the spirit and the flesh, which resulted in a life- 
negating ascetic outlook. Violent and cruel attempts 
were made to mortify the flesh, the enemy of the spirit. 
The physical and mental mortification of some of the 
Christian saints makes gruesome reading. To seek God 
you had to renounce the world and enter a cave or a 
monastery, where life was a perpetual round of self- 
mortification, ritual and prayer. Human society, which 
ought to be an indivisible whole, was split up into 
priesthood and laity, the priest cut off from life and 
the layman only superficially and secondarily connect¬ 
ed with religion. A Roman Christian is reported to 
have characterised the associates of Muhammad as a 
curious lot: “Cavaliers in the day and monks in the 
night.” Ascetic creeds had sundered even man and 
woman by declaring all sex relations, even within law¬ 
ful wedlock, as unspiritual, and to be tolerated only 
in the unregenerate. 

Islam recombined all that these creeds and philo¬ 
sophies had sundered and, on that very account, was 
stigmatised as a sensuous and materialistic creed. 
Comprehending life in all its variety and diversity, 
and a constant attempt to harmonise multiplicity into 
a consistent unity, is the distinguishing feature of 
Islam. Greek philosophy in the teaching of Aristotle, 
Socrates and Plato had made that attempt intellec¬ 
tually, but it proved abortive, because rigidly separat¬ 
ed castes, as we find in Plato’s Republic , could create 
no harmonisation of individuals and classes by that 
unnaturally forced pattern. Hinduism practised this 
caste system on a gigantic scale for two millenniums and 
more with extremely inhuman and pernicious results, 
■culminating in innumerable types of segregations. 
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which engendered the vicious custom of untouchability, 
degrading millions of human beings below the level of 
animals; you may touch a cat or a dog and remain 
religiously pure but the touch of the pariah would re¬ 
quire a ceremony of purification by using the excreta 
of the cow. Hindu civilisation sagged from within; it 
disintegrated into countless creeds and castes in its 
vile attempt to sunder what God had joined. In the 
Christian West the Church and the State stood against 
each other as two rival powers and a good deal of 
European history revolves round this rivalry the 
struggle is not yet over, though the Church as a power¬ 
ful organisation is fighting a losing battle 

The comprehensiveness of Islam and its attempted 
harmonisation of the various spheres of life under an all- 
embracmg ideal was embodied in the life of the Prophet. 
We do not find any founder of a great religion whose 
life embraces even one-tenth of Muhammad's richness 
of experience and practical guidance. The Hebrews 
produced great prophets from Moses to Je^f S 
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exceptions. He said in clear words that he had come 
not to destroy laws but to fulfil them, meaning thereby 
that if the spirit of the law be disregarded its external 
observance is of little or no value. If Jesus had attempt¬ 
ed practical transformation of the life of his people he 
would have been obliged to change a good deal of 
Mosaic Law and the innumerable accretions that had 
become an indispensable part of it. The Jews had be¬ 
come victims of a cruel and cumbersome legalism, but 
Jesus did not touch it, declaring instead that whoever 
changed or violated a jot or tittle of it must go to hell. 
Jesus wanted only to fulfil it in spirit and not to 
change it; but St Paul later on went further and said 
that the Law had been transcended by Love. The 
attitude of St Paul seems to be like that of a modern 
writer who said, * < Let me make a nation s songs, an 
I don’t care who makes its laws, meaning thereby 
that good songs must nourish fine emotions which will 
be embodied in good laws. The sincere follower of 
every great prophet holds his spiritual guide as an ex¬ 
emplar, desires to imitate him and seeks his guidance 
in the struggles and conflicts of life. But if he has re¬ 
ceived from his exemplar only broad moral and spiri¬ 
tual ideas, and their application to the various spheres 
of life is left to his own individual judgment, there is 
greater possibility that his judgment will be twisted 
bv personal interests and prejudices. Vicious, cruel 
and egotistic individuals work havoc with principles 
when their interpretation as well as application is left 
to them. Take, for instance, the beautiful teach¬ 
ing of Jesus that the essence of spirituality is non¬ 
violence and love to the extent that even enemies are 
to be loved. Then look at the religious wars and per¬ 
secutions of Christians by Christians. There have been 
cruel fanatics in the history of every religion, but per¬ 
secution and torture in the name of religion practised 
with all conviction and sincerity is unparalleled in the 
history of intolerance and fanaticism. Excruciating 
tortures were invented by the Inquisition in Spain, 
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Italv and elsewhere. This is sufficient to establish the 
fact that broad moral and spiritual principles are never 
sufficient to reform humanity. Some great souls have 
to put them in practice and tell humanity by example 
and practical demonstration in what manner ideals 
are to be implemented in actual life situations. 

If Muhammad was more successful than any other 
prophet, and is a better exemplar than any other spiri¬ 
tual guide, it is not only because he presented exalted 
ideas and ’ beautiful ideals but because he put them 
into practical form and demonstrated their utility in all 
spheres of life. It is a distinguishing feature of the life 
of Muhammad that there is nothing that he preached 
and demanded from others which he did not practise 
himself. It was the perfect concord of word and deed 
that was the source of his spiritual power and moral 
influence. His life is so rich in practical demonstration 
that there is hardly any problem that arises in the 
lives of individuals and nations on which the guidance 
of the Prophet is not available. Starting life as a poor 
orphan, he lived through so many phases of life that 
he has an unexampled biography. Among the founders 
of great world religions, he is the only one who stands 
in the broad limelight of history. His was an open life, 
exposed to public view day and night; neither in his 
teaching nor in his conduct had he any secrets. He 
exhorted people to go and broadcast to everyone what 
they saw him doing or saying. No biography of any 
great man can offer such richness of details reported 
by hundreds of his contemporaries to the generation 
that followed. This transmission continued'orally for 
more than a century before a scholarly and critical 
sifting process began to compile well-authenticated 
and standard collections. It was a task of great res¬ 
ponsibility and was discharged in a manner unequalled 
m historical research. This research brought into being 
a new science called Asma’ -ur-Rijal : inquiry into the 
status, character and veracity of thousands of people 
m the chain of transmitters. The Hadith literature, 
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consisting of sayings and doings of the Prophet, was 
thus graded on the basis of more or less reliability. 
Even after sincere and stupendous efforts the judgment 
of the critical collector is not immune from error, and 
every generation can exercise its own judgment again. 
But nobody can deny that, not only in broad outline, 
but often in point of detail, the Hadlth record is more 
trustworthy than the life of almost any other great 
man in the past. 

Of course the most reliable record of the life and 

uh am m a d is the Our'an itself, whose 
standard edition was compiled by his most intimate 
companions and successors. The teaching and the 
conduct and character of the Prophet were so identical 
that when someone asked 'A’ishah, the wife of the 
Prophet, about the character of Muhammad, she 
replied, “Don’t you read the Qur’an? It is a record 
and mirror of his character.” From the point of view 
of textual authenticity no scripture can equal the 
Qur’an. No other scripture can claim to be the actual 
book of the founder of a religion. The other Scriptures, 
written by scribes centuries afterwards, cannot claim 
even the reliability of Had it h, because no compiler 
sifted them as critically as was done in the compilation 
of the Prophet’s traditions. Higher criticism of the 
Old and New Testaments has shattered the reliability 
of these records. The modernist Christian frankly 
admits that the New Testament is not an exact record 
of the sayings and doings of Jesus, but is a description 
of his life and teaching as the writers of the Gospels 
Understood and viewed them. Nobody could make such 
an assertion about the Qur’an and, therefore, the 
Qur’an is a standard of judgment about Hadlth 
literature as well. Any Hadlth which in letter or snirit 
contradicts the Qur’an is to be rejected outright. But 
this can happen only in a few cases; with regard to 
the rest the Hadlth literature is on the whole a reliable 
record^of the life and character of the Prophet and 
stands* critically on a firmer level than the Scriptures 
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of other religions. 

The question of sources about the data of the life 
of the Prophet .is of paramount importance. As we 
have said, the Qur'an is the most reliable source. The 
Book not only offers the fundamentals of Islamic reli¬ 
gious faith and its views about God, man and the 
world, but is also a record of the struggle of the Pro¬ 
phet to uphold and promote his cause against formi¬ 
dable odds. It tells us how the Prophet met every, 
challenge, and dealt with changing circumstances in 
the light of his principles. But the Qur'an is not an 
encyloped 1 a of all the major and minor events of his life 
Throughout his prophetic life individuals brought be¬ 
fore him their problems for advice, and multifarious 
situations arose which required to be dealt with in the 
best possible manner. Hadlth literature may in 
general be considered a record of the Prophet's advice 
either offered voluntarily,or in response to the inquiry 
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these early biographers deal primarily with the military 
expeditions in which the Prophet took part, for which 
reason these biographies have been called Maghazl. 
In a number of cases these biographies descend to the 
unreliable level of ordinary history wherein the purely 
individual beliefs and attitudes of the writer add, 
subtract or modify transmitted material, and personal 
bias gives fiction and mere hearsay the status of his¬ 
torical fact. These biographers, who called the bio¬ 
graphy of the Prophet Maghazl, or campaigns, do not 
seem to be interested in the basic teachings of Islam, or 
the precept and example of the Prophet about the legal 
or moral aspect of multifarious affairs. All Arabian 
tribes were martial and, as their entire life revolved 
round their feuds and fights, the account of their tri¬ 
umphs and defeats was their staple literary diet. But 
the Companions of the Prophet, whose oulook on life 
had been transformed by Islam, began to consider these 
fights as an evil imposed by the necessity of establish¬ 
ing lasting peace and Iatv and order. For them the 
thing of vital importance was the new moral teaching 
and laws and regulations promulgated by Islam to 
establish a new social order. So we find that in the 
authentic collections of Hadlth the account of some of 
the campaigns is only incidental and forms a very small 
part of the narrative. But the common mentality of the 
masses remained very much unaltered in this respect 
and they loved much more to hear about military ex¬ 
ploits than about moral exhortations and questions of 
law. Writers like Ibn Ishaq and Waqidi catered to this 
vulgar taste. When the scrupulously critical tradition- 
ists read their books, they were filled with indignation, 
encountering silly and unfounded narrations in them. 
Nevertheless, there are some critics who consider Ibn 
Isliaq trustworthy, although in the opinion of others 
he is unreliable. As to Waqidi, almost all serious writers 
of Islam have called him a consummate liar. Imam 
*. . aflbal was sorely indignant about these 

writers and Imam Shafi'l calls Waqidi a confirmed 
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liar. Khatib Baghdadi says about Ibn Ishaq that his 
unreliability rests on the fact that, instead of resorting 
to reliable Muslim sources, he quotes from Jews and 
Christians. Even the long and sustained efforts of the 
Prophet had not been successful in eliminating the 
hypocrites from Islamic society. They were people who 
had entered Islamic society only because they could 
not openly oppose Islam any more; there was quite a 
large number of them in Medina. They were always 
looking for opportunities to vilify and misrepresent the 
Prophet as well as Islam. After the conquest of Mecca 
the Arabian tribes in large numbers thought it ex¬ 
pedient to submit to the political power of Islam and 
sent deputations to pay homage to the Prophet. They 
claimed to have become believers, but God and His 
Prophet knew that faith does not enter the human 
soul when an individual is overpowered politically and 
sees no alternative to submission. There is a verse in 
the Qur’an referring to this false claim: 

The dwellers of the desert say, We believe. Say: You do not 
believe but say. We submit, and faith has not yet entered into 
your hearts (xlix. 14). 

Later on when Jews and Christians, called Ahl ol-Kitab 
(people with scriptures) by the Qur’an, became Muslims, 
they found a good deal apparently common between 
their creeds and Islam. They had an abundant 

oril y Biblical but based on accretions and 
additions of all kinds of myths and tales. These 
things were circulated among the Muslims and un¬ 
warily accepted by them. A good deal of this stuff 
er V, en T the early commentaries of the Qur’an and was 
added to the undesirable element carelessly or de- 
hberately inserted by the writers of Maghazi. A non- 
iviushm writer antagonistic to Islam, who wants to 
paint an unpalatable picture of this religion and its 
prophet, need not invent and fabricate vicious and 
u lous accounts, as Medieval Europe ignorant of 
us 1 m sources used to do. During the nineteenth 
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century a new species of Islamists arose in European 
countries; these Islamists became scholars of Arabic. 
They thought that the best way to discredit Islam 
was to attack it from Muslim sources,and from authori¬ 
ties and books that have become respectable with anti- 
qmty. The Qur'an was difficult to attack and misinter¬ 
pret when it was understood from within itself, some 
verses clarifying and amplifying the meaning of other 
forming a consistent whole. As in many other rich and 
classical languages, in Arabic a word has sometimes 
several meanings. One w*ay of distorting the meaning 
ci a Our anic verse is to adopt a meaning which would 
spoil its real sense. Even with the best of intentions 
on the part of the translator, the Qur'an in many of 

i + ™ st characteristic parts is untrans- 

latable. Sir Hamilton Gibb is of view that translating 
the Qur an into any other language is tantamount to 
turning gold into clay. But when the translator is al¬ 
ready biassed, and considers this book to be a monu¬ 
ment of imposture, the translator's clay becomes worse 
than dirt. When a prejudiced translator, whose con¬ 
scious or subconscious purpose is to pull down Islam 
as low as possible, adds his own notes and commentary 

?j S * s ma de easier by drawing upon some 
tladith whose authority is repudiated by Muslim 
scholars, or some Maghazi -writers like Wsqidj, or com¬ 
mentaries embodying Israelite fables and superstitions. 

p * 

In this book we propose to draw directly from the 
Qur an and supplement it with only that part of 
Hadith literature whose authenticity has stood the 
test formulated by scholarly critics of ancient and 
modern times. Where necessary we will get our mater- 
ial from books of Sif&t and Maghazt , separating the 
gram from the chaff. We will ignore legends that 
usually accumulate around the birth, life and death 
ol all great founders of creeds. We will also avoid 
mention of miracles which, though recognised as pos¬ 
sible, are not an essential part of the Islamic faith. 
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As a matter of fact, tlie Qur’an has repeatedly up¬ 
braided those who seek miracles. ^Ve will present the 
Prophet as a superb human being, distinguishable 
from other human beings only by the revelation of 
eternal truths especially granted to him. He claimed 
no divinity for himself and asked his followers to call 
him the Servant of God. He claimed no knowledge of 
the Unseen nor any universal knowledge of all realitv 
In the affairs of life he considered himself liable to 
®rror. Having an exalted ideal of pure and dignified 
conduct, he was extremely sensitive even about minor 
slips and constantly prayed for forgiveness He con¬ 
sidered his special mission to be the restorer of a pure 
monotheistic faith, faith in a God Who is omnipotent 
wise, just and merciful. For him the purpose of life is 
nothing else than the service of God, and by serving 
God he meant the actualisation of high and noble 
ideals rooted in the attributes of God. He considered 
ife to be real and earnest, replete with infinite poten¬ 
tials aes for good He repudiated asceticism as a source 
of spiritual well-being. He did not believe in the di¬ 
chotomy of the life of the spirit and the life of the world. 
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ameliorated, by rational and moral living an ^ by 
communion through prayer. All powers of Nature are 
made potentially subservient to man; he has to under¬ 
stand and conquer Nature within and without, and not 
to bow to it in superstitious fear. Neither is any man, 
however pure and exalted, to be worshipped as uo • 
Islam means surrender to the will of God which is no 
a passive submission but identification of our desires 
and purposes with the Will of God, so that a Muslim s 
foremost duty is to actualise that Will in high and 
noble actions. But this identification is volitional and 
emotional, not the complete identification of the being 
and essence of the Creator and that of the creature. 
God remains God, howsoever much He may permea e 
His creation, and the creature remains a creature even 
when spiritualised by complete harmony with the WUl 
of God. Life here, as seen and experienced and lived, 
is not the whole of reality. Our purpose should be 
better and higher life both here and hereafter. We 

reap what we sow. 
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BEFORE THE CALL 

T HE lives of great prophets, before the Call comes 
to them, appear to be uneventful in so far as the 
affairs of common life are concerned. Great psy¬ 
chical processes may be consciously or subconsciously 
maturing, inner doubts and conflicts and dilemmas of 
existence may have been clamouring for answers and 
solutions in the depths of the human soul, while the sur¬ 
face of life appears to be unruffled and smooth. This 
part of the life of a great soul remains mostly unrecord¬ 
ed except in the illegible pages of the psychic life. 
What was Jesus doing till past thirty years of age, no 
one knows; it is only guessed that he may have been 
helping Joseph in the work off a carpenter. About 
the life of Muhammad before the Call at the age 
of forty we know much more, although not as much as 
would satisfy the inquisitive mind of a biographer or 
the eager quest of his devotees and followers. Shorn of 
legends and imaginings, the life of the Prophet during 
the first forty years appears to be the life of a normal 
good citizen, healthy in body and mind, leading a 
virtuous life, and distinguished by his integrity and 
trustworthiness. His fellow citizens bestowed the title 
of al-Amin on him, because the man would scrupu¬ 
lously keep his promises and covenants and discharge 
his trusts faithfully. He was born as a posthumous 
child on 20 April 571 according to the calculations 
made by Egyptian astronomer, Mahmud Pasha Falakl. 
His grandfather ‘Abdul Muttalib gave him the name 
of Muhammad which means “the Praiseworthy”. For 
the grandfather it was only a wishful name, but history 
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When Abu Jalib reached the town of Busrg he lodged 
for a while in the monastery of a Christian monk of 
the name of Buhaira. The monk on seeing the boy 
said, “He is the chief of the Messengers of God.” On 
being questioned as to how he recognised him, the 
monk replied, “When you were descending the hill/1 
saw that the trees and the stones were bowing in pros* 1 
tration.” It would be natural if miracle-loving Mus¬ 
lims shquld make much of this legend, but the curious 
thing is that Christian writers have very eagerly pounc¬ 
ed upon it and enlarged it to prove that Muhammad 
owed all his knowledge of Nestorian Christianity to 
this chance encounter. Sir William Muir, who never 
misses the least opportunity to pull down the know¬ 
ledge and character of Muhammad and who throws 
doubt even on the well-authenticated accounts of his 
ife, catches hold of this flimsy legend to establish his 
view of Muhammad's Christian tutelage. Even Draper 
w o is greatly appreciative of the Islamic contribu- 
tions to civilisation and of the Prophet's mission, 
bmlds on this legend. He says that the religious and 
philosophic ideas of this Nestorian monk left a deep 
impression on the mind of this intelligent and impres- 

Sjr Wll J iam M uir goes further and as- 
,, . uat Muhammad's hatred of idolatry and polv- 
tneism and the pattern of a new reformist religion in 
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tunities of hearing Jews and Christians and observing 
their beliefs and practices till the mature age of forty 
when he began to talk about them. He was a man 
of exceptional intelligence with a very retentive me¬ 
mory. ihe orthodox Muslim belief is also untenable 
that the Prophet knew nothing of Biblical lore before 
it was revealed to him. This is as unbelievable as the 
other view that there was nothing original in his 
teaching and that Islam was a sort of eclectic religion 
built out of the fragments of other creeds. Islam holds 
that, before the advent of the Holy Prophet, the essen¬ 
tials of true religion had already been developed by 
the commissioned messengers of God ; that the struc¬ 
ture of spiritual life, required only a last brick and that 
the Holy Prophet was that last brick—the last brick 
which completed the arch, making it stable and firm, 
capable of supporting the burden of human life in all 
its comprehensiveness. It is useless, therefore, to try 
to detract from the value of the .Prophet’s religious 
contribution by pointing out how much he had in 
common with other great spiritual religions. His con¬ 
tention was that the purity of spiritual religion had 
been corrupted by false dogmas and practices and his 
task was to sift the grain from the chaff. He called 
his creed the creed of Abraham and Moses and Jesus ; 
but looking at Jews and Christians as he found them 
he would say that Abraham was not a Jew and 
Jesus was not a Christian. They were all Muslims, 
who had identified their will with the Will of God! 
The monk Bahirah instilling Christianity in the 
mind of a child who stops with him for a while, 
neither proves nor disproves anything about Islam or 
Muhammad, even if the story had any basis in fact. 
As it happens, the story is proved to be groundless. 
‘Allamah Dhahabl in Mizdn al-Ptidal considers it to 
be without any reliable authority, and‘Allamah Shibli 
also, after a very critical analysis, comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it has no basis in fact. 

Love of Peace, It was impossible that a young man 
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living in the Arabian tribal society should have no ex¬ 
perience of bat+le even if he did not take any active 
part in it. The tribe of Quraish to which the Prophet 
belonged clashed with the tribe of Qais. Tins battle 
is called Harb al-FijSr “the battle of violation," be¬ 
cause it violated the sanctity of the war-free sacred 
months. An uncle of the Prophet, Zubair, was the 
standard-bearer of the family of Hashim. Muhammad 
as a young man may have had to accompany the 
family an}' way, but fortunately in the struggle the 
right was on the side of the Quraish, so he could have 
no moral scruples. But, as it was proved in numerous 
battles in which he had to defend his cause, he was 
averse to people being killed unless there was no other 
alternative left. Neither in this pre-Islamic tribal war, 
nor in any other campaign after the advent of Islam, 
was anybody killed by the hand of Muhammad. 

He was a lover of peace and a peace-maker before 
he had a Divine Call to arise and teach humanity the 
ways of peace. Perpetual tribal warfare had worked 
such havoc, and murder and massacre had become so 
common, that some wise and peace-loving individuals 
began seriously to seek ways and means of preventing 
bloodshed and uprooting the cause of it. Returning 
from the battle of Fijar, Zubair, uncle of the Prophet 
and standard-bearer of the Hsshimi family, held a 
meeting of important persons of different families in 
the house of ‘Abdullah ibn Jud'an for the purpose 
and they entered into a covenant, called Hilf al- 
Fudfil. It was resolved that no aggressor to what- 
e '’ er family or tribe he might belong should be allow¬ 
ed to reside in Mecca and every victim of aggression 
should be helped. Muhammad was a party to this 
covenant. After his call to prophethood he used to 
say that if he had been offered precious red camels in 
place of this covenant he would not have accepted 
fcpem. Even now, he would say, "If I am invited to 
e a party to a covenant to stop all aggression I shall 
e only, too glad to participate." Throughout his-life 
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Even before his prophetic mission Muhammad 
erac'd a genius for discovering plans of peace. This 

1S , d by mte ? stl ”S incident. The sanctuary 

of Ka bah was always flooded by rains. The Ouraish 
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great Prophets had been raising for millenniums ? The 
man who completes the edifice must be a harbinger 
of universal peace., satisfying the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of all humanity. 

Personal Integrity. The Meccan families were 
mostly families of traders and Hashim, the illustrious 
ancestor of Muhammad, had entered into trade con¬ 
tracts with many of the Arabian tribes. We have seen 
that his guardian-uncle, Abu Talib, had travelled to 
Syria for this purpose taking his nephew Muhammad 
with him when he was only twelve years old. There 
were people who did not themselves undertake trad¬ 
ing, but entrusted their capital to efficient and trust¬ 
worthy persons on condition that they would share the 
profits. Besides Muhammad’s honesty in everyday 
dealings with others, it was his integrity in such trans¬ 
actions that had earned him the title of al-Amin, the 
trustworthy. ‘Abdullah ibn Abl Hamzah who, after 
the advent of Islam, became a follower of the Prophet, 
related that once, in the course of making a deal with 
Muhammad, he asked Muhammad to wait for awhile 
because there was something still left in its finalisa¬ 
tion. Muhammad consented to wait, but ‘Abdullah 
forgot for three days to come back to him. On the 
third day he found Muhammad still waiting for him on 
the promised spot. ‘Abdullah adds that Muhammad 
did not scold him much, as one could have expected 
under the circumstances, and said only this : “You 
put me to much trouble ; you have kept me waiting 
here for three days. ’ The Our’anic revelation later on 
laid much emphasis on the fulfilment of contracts, 
and said that an essential trait of a spiritual man is 
not want of righteous indignation but controlling oi 
anger. 

These were the ingrained traits of Muhammad's 
character. During his whole career he never violated 
a contract or a covenant even when sorely tried and 
hard pressed in dealing with tribes who had no feeling 
of sanctity of promises and contracts. We will give 
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many examples of it later on. 

Matrimony Regulated. Muhammad had travelled 
as a commercial agent on a profit-sharing basis to 
Syria, Busra, Yemen and Bahrain. When his reputa¬ 
tion as an honest and efficient trader was well estab¬ 
lished, he attracted the notice of a rich Meccan widow 
of the name of Khadijah. She was a noble lady of great 
purity of character and was called Tahirah , the Pure. 
It is said that in the trading caravan that started 
from Mecca her merchandise equalled that of all 
the rest combined. Khadijah was so impressed with 
Muhammad’s reputation for fair dealing that she ask¬ 
ed him to become her agent and take her merchandise 
to Syria. She promised him a much greater share of 
the profit than she used to offer to others. When he 
returned to Mecca after a successful commercial jour¬ 
ney Khadijah considered him to be an ideal life part¬ 
ner if he would consent to marry her. She was a 
woman of forty, in a climate where women age rapid¬ 
ly, and Muhammad was a young man of tw'enty-five. 
Muhammad longed for material security and purity 
in his wife to give him peace for virtuous living and 
quiet contemplation, in preparation for a great mis¬ 
sion of which he was not yet conscious but for which 
destiny was preparing the ground. This couple, ill- 
matched in years, brought about an ideal married life. 
The hostile critics of the Prophet should honestly and 
admiringly take note of this monogamous beatitude 
before attacking Muhammad for his later polygamous 
matches. If a man were temperamentally sensual, will 
he choose a much older woman for his wife, and live 
a chaste and ideal life with her in a society in which 
neither polygamy nor extramarital adventures were 
considered to be sinful ? All the children except one 
that he had were*the progeny of this ideal marriage. 
After the death of Khadijah he married a number 
of widows, young, middle-aged and old. The only 
virgin that he married was ‘A’ishah, daughter of his 
devoted follower and friend, his right-hand man and 
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his first successor, Abu Bakr. Can an honest critic 
impute sensuality to a man who, for reasons of social 
necessity and for the consolidation of State and socie¬ 
ty, is constrained td follow, during the last decade of 
his life, a patriarchal pattern sanctified in the obser¬ 
vance and practice of Great Prophets and Patriarchs 
before him ? The unjust critic tolerates the Biblical 
polygamy of these Prophets and Patriarchs as divine¬ 
ly approved, but when it comes to Muhammad he 
imputes sensuality as a motive. Will a sensual man, 
having the prestige and power to choose young and 
beautiful virgins from an extensive realm, prefer 
widows only ? If it was dictated by sexual urge, 
would not a healthy man like him produce at least 
two dozen children from about ten wives, a man who 
had a large number of children from an old widow 
like Khadijah? In all these later marriages he had 
only one son from his Coptic wife Maria. This fact is a 
sufficient proof of the kind of non-sensual relation he 
had with the widows who lived under the roof of his 
“Widow’s Home”. His adverse critics, forgetting his 
truly ideal monogamous marriage which endured for 
about twenty-five years, till the age when man’s 
sexual urges subside a good deal, begin to think of 
his later marriages on the analogy of an Oriental 
potentate's harem. Do they stop to ponder for a while 
whether a sensual potentate's harem could be of this 
nature ? If you do not judge the great ones of distant 
epochs and of quite different historical backgrounds 
in proper historical perspective (which requires know¬ 
ledge as well as historical imagination), you fall into 
the error of accusing all of them of various types of 
sins and crimes. Muhammad’s contemporary adver¬ 
saries and enemies accused him of many things, but 
not of sensuality or immorality because, in that age, 
a patriarch was expected to have a polygamous 
household. Look at the institution of slavery, now 
looked upon as the most inhuman of human institu¬ 
tions. A slave-holder in any civilised society today 
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will be morally, legally and socially condemned. But 
which fool would retrospectively condemn all the 
saints and prophets and pious men of old times be¬ 
cause they held slaves and concubines ? You will have 
to condemn many a great soul of antiquity from 
Abraham downwards if you anachronistically apply 
to them inapplicable standards. The communists to¬ 
day have begun to repeat the French socialist Prou¬ 
dhon’s dictum that all property is theft, but in a capi¬ 
talist society a person is valued by the amount of his 
capital and property. If you once admit the dictum 
that all property over and above your personal needs is 
theft, all your big land-owners and millionaires become 
thieves and dacoits. Similar is the case of sex. All 
ascetic religionsjdubbed sex as sinful; a highly spiritual 
person should avoid it as spiritual venom. From this 
viewpoint even a good monogamous marriage is a kind 
of degradation and is to be tolerated only as an evil 
necessity. As St Paul said, it is better to marry than 
to burn. From this angle, one marriage would be toler¬ 
able but a second one would be criminal whatever may 
bb the circumstances justifying or necessitating it. 
“Do you know,” says Tertullian addressing women, 
“ that you are each Eve (who caused the fall of man) ? 
The sentence of God on this sex of yours lives in this 
age ; the guilt of necessity must live too. You are the 
devils’ gateway; . . . you are the first deserter of the 
Divine Law ; you destroyed as easily God's image.” 

Although Christian society has been changed 
beyond recognition in modern times and its laws are 

U +m? g0ing rapid secula risation, its religious men are 
still haunted by the notion originally strengthened by 
»t Paul and many other Church Fathers like St 
Bernard St Anthony, St Jerome, St Cyprian, that 
r ex satisfaction is unworthy of a spiritual man. Jesus 
nappened to be a bachelor and his life being an exemp- 

jf r ;°l hls followers is deemed to recommend celibacy 
ootn tor men and women. A spiritual guide like Jesus 
according to the common Christian belief, should not 
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even be born as a result of normal sex union ; he must 
be the product of immaculate conception because nor¬ 
mal sex is contamination. The mother of Jesus, also 
called the Mother of God (a thoroughly pagan concep¬ 
tion), is worshipped as "Virgin Mary" although she 
was the mother of at least six children besides Jesus. 
There were four boys—James, Joses, Simon and Jude, 
and the number of sisters is uncertain. Liberal Pro¬ 
testants and modernists know and believe this as a 
fact and have discarded the early Christian idea of the 
sinfulness of sex, but Catholics, are still asked to be¬ 
lieve (against all evidence) that the other children 
were not Mary's, but Joseph's by an earlier mar¬ 
riage, or the children of Mary’s presumed sister Mary 
Cleophas. 

Jesus was not a lawgiver, and he taught his fol¬ 
lowers to keep the Mosaic Law not simply in letter 
but in spirit, adding the correct attitude of the heart 
to external observance. He was supplementing mere 
legality with morality and spirituality, and he cor¬ 
rectly characterised his mission as not the destruction 
of the law but its fulfilment both in letter and spirit. 
Now the law that he did not propose to alter was 
Mosaic Law. The Mosaic Law practised by the house 
of Jacob allowed, and even encouraged, polygamy to 
an extent which must sound fantastic. A patriarch 
among the Israelites could with a good conscience have 
one thousand wives and concubines and still be con¬ 
sidered good and wise like Solomon. Jesus tried to 
reform the self-indulgence of his tribe, but polygamy, 
though freely practised by his own people, did not 
occur to him as a matter for reform. Monogamy was 
first made a matter of legislation in the West by the 
Emperor Justinian, a Roman (and pagan) jurist. 

Polygamy was never restricted or regulated by 
any religious code. A Jew following the Mosaic Law 
even today may have as many wives as he likes or 
can afford, and so may a Hindu, according to his 
Shastras. Only Islam has taken notice of polygamy 
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and regulated it. According to the Our’an, under 
special circumstances a man who can afford it may 
marry up to four women on condition that he does 
even-handed justice to more than one wife and her 
children. If he cannot do that he is ordered to be 
monogamous. In another verse the Muslims are warn¬ 
ed that they will find it extremely difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to abide by this condition, because this con¬ 
dition makes polygamy not a luxury but a great 
responsibility and a burden. In societies which are 
proud of their monogamous legislation the second or 
third woman cannot be kept as an honourable wife 
but must remain a mistress ; adultery is preferred to 
bigamy or polygamy. In the legally monogamous 
Christian West fornication is not a crime, and the law 
takes no notice of men and women living in sexual 
intimacy without contracting a civil or religious mar¬ 
riage. And these nations stigmatise the Muslims as 
polygamous! The number of bastards and illegitimate 
children with all the shame and cruelty that it in¬ 
volves for the innocents is enormous. And they go on 
saymg that Muhammad was a voluptuary and Mus¬ 
lims are oversexed beasts ! Is it because the Muslims 
prefer wives to mistresses ? 

Muhammad set an example of ideal monogamous 
marriage to be practised in the normal conditions of 
life ; but as Islam was legislating for all grades of cul¬ 
ture and all kinds of circumstances it allowed re¬ 
stricted and regulated polygamy attaching such a 
condition to it that a pious Muslim w ould not hazard 
it except in very extraordinary circumstances When 
circumstances compelled Muhammad to shelter under 
his roof many wives (many of them were widows of 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims), he set an example 
of personal sacrifice and not self-indulgence. He 
rendered equal justice to all of them, not favouring the 
young and the beautiful against the plain-faced and 
the old. If he had not-set this example for women 
caught in adverse circumstances, as must happen 
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after great wars, he Would not have been an exemplar 
lor all people under all circumstances. Is it not a 
great contribution to the decencies of life that this 
has made illegitimacy almost unknown in Muslim 
countries, and eradicated the problem of thousands of 
women compelled to live as mistresses or demi- 
mondames, or obliged to walk whole nights in the 
streets, offering their bodies and souls to the devil, and 
spreading moral corruption and venereal disease and 
encouraging promiscuity ? In the matter of sex- 
morahty the Christian West is in a bad plight; those 
who have lived in that society know all about it with- 
out the statistics of Kinsey and without reading 

Lindsay s books on Companionate Marriage 
and th^e Revolt of Youth. triage 

This digression about marriage and polygamy be¬ 
came necessary because the Western hostile critic of 
Islam and Muhammad makes Muhammad the target 
9, i S ® 1:r \ister attacks simply because Muhammad in 
the last decade of his life married many women and 
because Islam allows polygamy. No other creed has 
prohibited or even restricted and regulated, it as 
Is am has done. If Oriental monarchs and potentates 
have indulged in polygamy and created harems of 
beautiful women admitting or discarding them at the 
dictation of their wild sexual urges, there is no Islamic 
sanction about it, however much they might have 
deceived themselves and others. Their indulgence was 
no more Islamic than the successive and repetitive 
polygamy and polyandry of Hollywood is Christian 

Let the Western critic be just to Muhammad, who 
set an example both for ideal monogamous marriage 
and restricted polygamy based on social necessities and 

Social justice. 

Let us quote at the end the British thinker and 
writer Carlyle who picked up Muhammad as a hero 
from among all the prophets. To the charge that 
Muhammad, having established his power and pres¬ 
tige, became ambitious and self-indulgent Carlyle has 
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to make this eminently fair reply. How could you 
calx such a man ambitious who “seems to have lived 
in a most affectionate, peaceable, wholesome way with 
his wedded benefactress ; loving her truly, and her 
alone. It goes greatly against the impostor theory, 
the fact that he lived in this entirely unexceptionable, 
entirely quiet and commonplace way, till the heat of 
his years was done 5 ’ (Heroes and Hero-Worship, p. 65). 

It is a commonly accepted psychological fact to 
which Carlyle has referred that till the "mature age 
of forty a person s character, in its main trends, is 
formed and stabilised, and the foundations of his life 
attitudes are firmly laid. If a man is ambitious in any 
direction that trend will show itself in his major and 
minor dealings; if he is sensual and luxury-loving, the 
fact cannot remain concealed and suppressed till a 
person has passed the meridian of his life. 

The “Impostor Theory V of the West Considered . 
k ere no doubt that in the life of a great prophet 
there is a turning point when he receives a call to 
shake his people from their unspiritual, ingrained 
habits and customs. It is said that the Spirit of the 
_ ord, or the Grace of God, chooseth its instrument as 
i pleaseth, but surely there must be some special 
moral and spiritual, ground already prepared, and a 
hian must be specially gifted in a particular direction. 

■ n ®y e jy ^her sphere of life genius begins to manifest 
1 se t tairl y. earl y i n life. Some great scientists and 
mathematicians have related about their epoch-making 
iscoveries that these discoveries were not the result of 
any conscious effort' the ideas emerged suddenly when 
they were little expected. The fall of an apple brought 

th • y/ s ^ on °t the universal law- of gravitation belore 
rne mind of Newton, but it was only to a scientific 
genius like him that a common and trivial occurrence 
ufd suggest a law of Universal import. There is no 
xample 0 f a commonplace man with no special ap- 

* ,. es or gifts whom a sudden inspiration or reve- 
tion made a creative genius miraculously. 
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The Western hostile critics of Muhammad tried to 
establish on very doubtful grounds that Muhammad 
had accepted without demur the moral and religious 
ideas of the society which gave him birth; till a catas¬ 
trophic religious experience, which they imagine to be 
a psychopathic phenomenon, made him realise the 
omnipotence of the One and Only God. They try to 
raise a superstructure on the flimsy foundations of 
two reports. The one is that a son of Muhammad by 
Khadijah, who died in infancy, was named ‘Abdul 
'Uzza as ‘Uzza was one of the chief idols of the Ouraish. 
The report originated with a narrator of the name of 
Isma'il ibn Abl Uwais whom almost all scholarly critics 
of Hadith have dubbed as unreliable and a concoctor 

m 

of false traditions. But, even if the report were a fact, 
it cannot prove Muhammad's approval of, or belief in, 
the gods and idols of his tribe. His w'ife, whose son 
this child was, lived in the beliefs and customs of 
pre-Islamic days, and it was belief in the validity of 
Muhammad’s first revelation which converted her to 
Islam and bestowed on her the honour and privilege of 
being the first woman convert. She might have named 
her son 'Abdul ‘Uzia and the husband, who never 
disturbed domestic peace, might not have violently 
objected to it. Respecting the faith of a non-Muslim 
wife was later promulgated as an injunction divinely 
revealed in the Islamic code of marriage. A Muslim is 
allowed to marry a Christian or a Jewish woman or, 
with a liberal extension of the permission, a woman of 
any civilised community who professes to believe in 
a revealed scripture. He is enjoined to follow strictly 
the Our’anic injunction that compulsion in religion is 
categorically prohibited. If Muhammad did not disturb 
the pre-Islamic faith of his loyal, affectionate and de¬ 
voted wile when she chose to name her son after an 
idol, there is no occasion to draw any unwarranted 
conclusion about the pre-Islamic beliefs of Muhammad 
himself. How deliberately dishonest and malicious some 
of the Arabist Orientalists of the West are may be 
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illustrated by the unfounded statement of Professor 
Margoliouth of Oxford that Muhammad and his wife 
Khadijah were wont to worship the idol 'Uzza before 
retiring in the night. He professes to base this state¬ 
ment on a report of Ahmad ibn Hanbal which runs a§> 

follows: 

A neighbour of Khadijah bint Khuwaylid told me that he 
heard the Holy Prophet say these words to Khadijah : "O 
Khadljah! By God, I never worship Lat and ‘Uzza.” Khadijah 
said: ‘ Leave aside Lat, leave aside ‘Uzza.” He (the transmitter) 
said: ‘‘Lat and 'Uzza were the idols which the Arabs worshipped 
before retiring to bed. 

Even a student with elementary knowledge of 
Arabic could not draw this conclusion from the quota¬ 
tion given above. It states clearly that the Arabs 
used to worship ‘Uzza before retiring, and Muhammad 
said to Khadijah that he was not going to worship Lat 
and ‘Uzza. This is a specimen of how the malicious 
Western critics of Muhammad and Islam shamelessly 
twist a clear statement and put their false construction 
before their readers, posing as authorities on Islam 
because they have learnt Arabic. How should one ex¬ 
plain this deliberate falsification except that it was 
motivated by blind malice ! 

Margoliouth, like many other so-called Western 
authorities on Islam, also uses another stratagem. In 
the study of HadJth literature we come across quite a 
number of discredited and false reporters, condemned 
by Muslim critical scholars as consummate liars and 
fabricators of Hadith. The Western writers on Islam 
show great love for them and would pick them up in 
preference to well-authenticated authorities. This is 
what the newspapers of political parties do in our own 
times in the selection of news. They would not print 
the reports that go against them and, if obliged to do 
so, they would print them in small type on a page 
generally passed over by the readers, but they would 
splash in big type on the front page something un- 
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verified which is just a rumour or hearsay. This selec¬ 
tion of news is a diabolical art. Many of the Western 
writers on Islam are adepts in this art. Margoliouth 
has also stated that Muhammad, in pre-Islamic' days 
sacrificed a grey-coloured sheep to the idol ‘Uzza. He 
quotes Wellhausen who ultimately gets it from Kalbi, 
known to Muslim scholars as a consummate liar. 

Muhammad was considered a truthful man even 
by his bitter opponents who were fighting to smash 
him and his new 1 religion. They said he was mad, or 
was only a poet, or was bewitched and self-deluded, 
but the bitterest foe never accuseu him of telling a lie 
or concealing the truth even if it went against him. 
The small mistakes of his judgment in some cases are 
immortalised in the Qur’Snic revelation. No impostor 
would damage his reputation and prestige in this 
manner. Mrs Besant, the well-known preacher of theo¬ 
sophy , once said in a lecture delivered on Muhammad 
and Islam that such a record in the Qur'an itself, 
which is broadcast to the world for all times to ccme, 
and which the followers of Muhammad recite every 
day, is the clearest proof of the Prophet's inttgiity 
and unsullied sincerity. At the start of his mission he 
gathered the leaders of the Ouraish, including his in¬ 
tractable uncle Abu Lahab, to address them about 
their impending fate if they would not heed the Divine 
warning that he wanted to communicate. He question¬ 
ed them first about his own truthfulness. “Have you 
ever found me telling a lie?" They all said: “No. You 
are a truthful person." He then asked them: “Will 
you believe me if I were to tell you that a large enemy 
host was approaching from behind this hill?" They 
said they w ? ould believe it if he assured them on his- 
own evidence. After this he delivered his great warn¬ 
ing which, as could have been expected, exasperated, 
them. 

We might consider this issue from another point 
of view also. During the twenty-three years of his 
ministry ..his followers and companions used freely to 
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refer to their false beliefs and cruel, detestable prac¬ 
tices in the Days of Ignorance. Many of them were 
men of his own age and his own community, for whom 
his pre-prophetic life was an open page. Did they ever 
refer to anything detestable which they had noticed 
or heard; or, would such a truthful man, who con¬ 
tinuously urged his followers to conceal no bit of evi¬ 
dence even if it went against themselves, keep quite 
about any irreligious, or objectionable, thing that he 
may have believed or practised before his own en¬ 
lightenment? Had anything like this actually happen¬ 
ed, he would surely have related it, and if he had 
related it, it would surely have been reliably reported. 
That is why malicious critics from other creeds and 
nations have been put to the trouble of concocting or 
distorting evidence or of seeking for mendacious (and 
universally condemned) reporters. Men of strong person¬ 
ality and character, who believed in him and became 
devoted to him when he was a helpless and persecuted 
man, were not overwhelmed by anything miraculous 
about him. It was his character and the truth stamp¬ 
ed on his face that convinced them of the veracity of 
his prophetic claim. As there is love at first sight in 
the case of some lovers; so it is conviction at first 
sight when you are face to face with a great soul. In 
many cases a person began believing in him by merely 
seeing him. One of them looked at his face and said, 
*'This is not the face of a liar.” 

The Qur'an itself records about him that before 
Truth was revealed to him he was a seeker of Truth 
and that the essentials of a true faith were not yet 
manifest to him. It was God Who in the fullness of 
time guided him when his thirst for Truth and Guid¬ 
ance had reached a certain degree of intensity. It was 
this search that made him retire for days together to 

in quiet and concentrated 
contemplation, he groped for answers to the eternal 

questions. °f human life and existence in general. It 

was in this retirement that he must have constantly 
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reviewed the unreality and sham of the idolatrous and 
immoral life of the behighted people among whom he 
lived a quiet life, observing and mentally criticising, 
without violent protect. There were a few other men 
of similar inclinations who had repudiated the poly¬ 
theism and idolatry of their countrymen. Some like 
WaraqahibnNauf aland ‘Uthman, finding Christianity- 
much more satisfying than these baseless creeds, were 
converted to Christianity. Others like Zaid ibn ‘Umar 
believed in One God but did not know how to approach 
and worship Him. Zaid died repeating: '*0 Gcd, if I 
had known how to worship thee I would have done it. ” 

Retirement to caves for meditation, contemplation 
and worship was a common phenomenon among the 
ascetics of all creeds. But the followers of these creeds 
had definite dogmas and beliefs and modes of worship; 
Muhammad had none of this because he was yet only 
an earnest seeker seeking for answers to vital questions. 
Even the early Muslims speculated as to what the 
Prophet might have been doing and thinking in these 
solitudes and silences. ‘Aim , a standard commentary on 
the collection of Bukhari, says under this heading that 
it was contemplation of the realities and lessons of life. 
Muhammad’s illustrious spiritual ancestor Abraham 
also had gone through this phase of seeking and 
questioning, his mind moving from one natural pheno¬ 
menon to another, reviewing the objects of ancient 
worship—the sun, the moon and the stars—and re¬ 
jecting one after the other all of them as impermanent 
forces subject to change and decay, and hence un¬ 
worthy of homage and worship. Among Western writ¬ 
ers Carlyle has also speculated on this contemplative 
phase in the life of. Muhammad. He has made the 
following observations in his own inimitable style (ibid., 
pp. 64-T|: 

What of this infinite Universe he, from his dim place, with 
his own eyes and thoughts, could take in, so much and no more of 
it was he to know. Curious, if we will reflect on it, this of having 
no books. Except by what he could see for himself, or hear of by 
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uncertain rumour of speech in the obscure Arabian Desert, he 
could know nothing. The wisdom that had been befoie him or at * 

a distance from him in the world, was in a manner as good as not « 

there for him. Of the great brother souls; flame-beacons through 
so many lands and times, no one directly communicates with this 
great soul. He is alone there, deep down in the bosom of the 
Wilderness; has to grow up so,—alone with Nature and his own 
Thoughts. ... A silent great soul; he was one of those who can¬ 
not but be in earnest; whom Nature herself has appointed to be 
sincere. While others walk in formulas and hearsays, contented 
enough to dwell there, this man could not screen himself in 
formulas; he was alone with his own soul and the reality of 
things. The great Mystery of Existence, as I said, glared-in upon 
him, with its terrors, with its splendours; no hearsays could hide 
that unspeakable fact, ‘ Here am I!’' Such sincerity, as we named 
it. has in very truth something of divine. The word of such a 
man is a Voice direct from Nature's own Heart. Men do and must 
listen to that as to nothing else;—all else is wind in comparison. 

From of old, a thousand thoughts, in his pilgrimings and wander¬ 
ings, had been in this man; What am I? What is this unfathomable 
Thing I live in, which men name Universe? What is Life; what is 
Death? What am I to believe? What am I to do? The grim rocks of 
Mount Hara, of Mount Sinai, the stern sandy solitudes answered 
not. The great Heaven rolling silent overhead, with its blue- 
glancing stars, answered not. There was no answer. The man's 
own soul, and what of God's inspiration dwelt there, had to 
answer! 

It is the thing which all men have to ask themselves; which 
we too have to ask, and answer. This . . . man felt it to be of 
infinite moment; all other things of. no moment whatever in 
comparison. The jargon of argumentative Greek Sects, vague 
traditions of Jews, the stupid routine of Arab Idolatry: there 
was no answer in these. A Hero, as I repeat, has this first dis¬ 
tinction, which indeed we may call first and last, the Alpha and 
Omega of his whole Heroism, That he looks through the shows of 
things inio things. . . . The great Reality stands glaring there 
upon him. He there has to answer it, or perish miserably. Now, 
even now, or else through all Eternity never! Answer it; thou 
must find an answer. 

We have given this long soul-stirring quotation 
from a modern British thinker who saw through the 
maliciousness of propaganda about the sincerity of the 
Prophet, and made his own soul re-echo the vibration 
and turmoil in the soul of a spiritual Hero. The es¬ 
sential purity of the life of Muhammad, before the Call 
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Mosaic legislation; a married man who refused to marry 
a brother’s widow committed a sin. If we examine one 
by one the later marriages of Muhammad we can see 
that every one of them was an act of noble human 
considerations and no small personal sacrifice, for a 
man burdened with enormous public and private duties 
and responsibilities, and living a life of voluntary 
poverty which could not maintain even a single house¬ 
hold free from the anxiety of daily bread. The hostile 
Western critic may well remember that Muhammad 
was not marrying lovely virgins and lodging'them in 
palatial harems like the Oriental potentates before and 
after him. Up to the end when he had becbme the 
undisputed ruler of the whole of Arabia he would not 
take for himself, and for the womeri whom he sheltered, 
but the roughest of a pair of clothes or of simple food 
necessary to keep body and soul together. His unjust 
and cruel critics go on dinning into the ears of a 
“legally monogamous” Western society that the man 
who married so many women (at an age when the 
sex urge has lost all virility) was a “voluptuary”. 
According to this judgment, how many voluptuary 
prophets and patriarchs will you find in the Bible 
which is believed to be a revealed book? Why make a 
target of poor Muhammad only who led for twenty- 
hve years an ideal monogamous life, the only real 
ami y life he had, before affairs of State and urgent 
social needs compelled him to shelter a number of 
women in lawful wedlock to offer them respectable 
o- shall see later in this book, he showed 

5-f? 11 Con , sider ation for the rights of women than 

was allowed by any creed before him. 

°ther oft-repeated charge relates, as we have 
creed military efforts to secure his 
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times that when an Arab warrior was mortally wound¬ 
ed in combat, and was about to expire, he asked to 
be lifted up and put into the saddle, to create the 
appearance of having died fighting. From the time 
that Moses led his enslaved Hebrews out of the 
thraldom of Egypt down to the last phases of 
Israelite history, the Jews, the Chosen People of 
the Lord of Hosts, led by their prophets and leaders 
and kings, were engaged in a constant bloody strug¬ 
gle, and were religiously taught ruthlessness and indis¬ 
criminate massacre of whole cities, sparing neither 
women and childern nor the sick and the old. From 
one end to the other the Old Testament is a sanguinary 
record of murder in the name of religion: Moses pro¬ 
mised the Israelites a land of milk and honey if they 
invaded certain fertile lands inhabited by people who 
had neither known them nor done them any wrong, 
their only crime being worship of gods other than 
Jehovah. Those who hold the Old Testament to be 
the only scripture (as the Jews do), or believe it, as the 
Christians, to be a part of the total scripture, ipso 
facto , regard the whole of this sanguinary history to 
be justified and divinely ordained. But, when judging 
Muhammad, they suddenly change their standards, 
and say that Muhammad ceased to be a prophet when 
he began to legislate and teach how friends and foes 
have to be dealt with. It is mostly Christian writers 
who insist on the judgment that Muhammad was a 
good prophet while he was only preaching and teach¬ 
ing high morality and religion in Mecca and, with a 
handful of followers, was suffering persecution and 
total economic civil boycott, and while his devo¬ 
tees were eating grass and drinking soup of boil¬ 
ed old shoes. The real reason of the Christian 
assault on Muhammad on account of his battle 
with the tribes is that for them the standard of 
spirituality is suffering persecution and martyrdom. 
In this respect they have, primarily, Jesus and, 
secondarily, Christian ascetic saints before their mind. 
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If Muhammad had been killed in Mecca after prolong¬ 
ed persecution without having triumphed over his 
enemies they might perhaps have canonised him later 
as a Christian saint because of his reverence for Jesus. 
On this account, in the earlier stages, the Meccan 
idolaters could not distinguish the early Muslims from 
the Christians, so that when the Roman Christians 
were defeated by the Persians, the Meccans taunted 
the Muslims and warned them of the same fate that 
had overtaken their brethren, the Christians of Rome. 
But Muhammad and his followers, who had to usher in 
a new era of civilisation-and put to practice a whole 
new ideology, were destined to overcome all opposition 
in the lifetime of the Prophet, so as to serve as beacons 
of light for future generations. Jesus preached love of 
God and Man for about three years and, according to 
the Christian belief, was crucified by his opponents. 
He fought no battle because of the (previous and con¬ 
temporary; experience of bloody Jewish revolts having 
been ruthlessly suppressed by the Romans. He had in 
fact come to the conclusion that violent resistance 
would do no good. He said that he had brought the 
sword, but he had no opportunity to wield it in self- 
defence or in defence of the cause. He knew that the 
circumstances were such that they who wielded the 
sword “shall perish by the sword”. In this general 
statement he made no distinction between the right¬ 
eous and the unrighteous use of the sword. This has 
left the Christians in a dilemma. The Christians have 
waged; and are still waging, more holy and unholy wars 
than the followers of any other creed, though the des¬ 
cendants of the Crusaders continue to call Islam “the 
religion of the sword” With respect to war and peace 

an< ^ conduct of Muhammad offer the best 
teaching and a model guidance, as we shall see later 
while dealing with Muhammad’s ethics of war and 
peace. History has demonstrated repeatedly that 
righteous causes have had not only martyrs but also 
se i-respecting champions of strong determination and 
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iron will, capable of using force, fighting successfully, 
till genuine freedom is secured for all. Suffering per¬ 
secution for the sake, of a noble cause is a ■ necessary 
initial phase in every great and forward movement of 
human culture. The upholders of a noble cause have 
to be tested first by the fire of persecution and mar¬ 
tyrdom,- and then they have to be tested again by 
victory and power. Many a persecuted group become 
tyrannical in the moment of its triumph, and if it was 
a religious cause • religion is often corrupted by the 
acquisition of power. It has been aptly remarked by 
the great American spiritual essayist that religion 
generates, power and power thus created devours reli¬ 
gion: the daiighter devours the mother. Let us describe 
briefly the initial phase of persecution and see how 
Muhammad and those inspired by'his teaching and per¬ 
sonal example stood it. The great test'of sincerity and 
integrity is endurance of suffering and the spirit of 
sacrifice. In the next chapter, therefore, we take up a 
discussion of the Call that led to opposition and per¬ 
secution. 
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THE CALL 

The Nature of Prophetic Revelation. What was the 
nature bf this Call? Should we try to understand the ori¬ 
gin of it ? Naturalistic psychology attempts to explain 
this experience in accordance with its own method. 
If normal psychology offers no satisfactory solution, 
abnormal psychology is resorted to, according to which 
inner conflicts and intense emotions begin to create 
hallucinations, and one's personality is split into two 
parts—the dominant idea personalised into one who 
issues the command and the passive recipient of the 
idea functioning as the other dissociated part. Now 
para-psychology has come to study psychical facts 
and phenomena and to point to supra-naturalistic 
origins. The depth psychology of the subconscious, 
led by Freud, Jung and Adler, is trying to explain 
away religious -experiences by sex-rooted or power- 
rooted complexes or by manifestations of the racial 
unconscious. The problem of religious experience is 
a vast and complex one; the so-called religious ex¬ 
periences are not all of one type. I would refer the 
reader to that scholarly and classical book of William 
James, Varieties of Religious Experience, in which he 
has objectively surveyed a- vast field. This variety of 
religious experience, with its diversities and contra¬ 
dictions, is baffling. I will mention here only two of 
James s conclusions which he has presented very con- 
™ c *gly, He begins his book with the question of 
P ysiological and functional abnormalities often found 
m great religious geniuses, prophets and saints, from 
winch the naturalists and medical psychologists have 
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drawn the hasty and unjustified conclusion that re¬ 
ligious experiences are the product of these abnor¬ 
malities. MaxNordau has gone to the extreme in calling 
all geniuses abnormal degenerates and neurotics. With 
respect to religious genius James draws quite a con¬ 
trary conclusion. He is of view that the normal 
human nervous system and metabolism are meant by 
Nature to be instruments or correlates of common bio¬ 
logical existence and they work normally along with 
ordinary states of consciousness. But normal, every¬ 
day consciousness does not cover the entire realm of 
the spirit. There is sufficient evidence of types of 
consciousness belonging to quite different dimensions 
of being not comprehended by our ordinary categories 
of sense and understanding. When these other types 
of consciousness, with quite different ideas and emo¬ 
tions, erupt into the normal mind and body, they 
tend to disrupt them temporarily while the invasion 
lasts, or may even damage the physical system per¬ 
manently. Such physical conditions which-look patho¬ 
logical are not the causes of an extraordinary type 
of experience, but the effects of it. To understand the 
validity of religious experience we have to broaden 
and deepen our theory of knowledge as Well as extend 
our idea of Reality beyond that comprehended by the 
senses and the logical intellect. . 

“As a matter of fact a religious life, exclusively 
pursued, does tend to make the person exceptional 
and eccentric. I speak not now of your ordinary reli¬ 
gious believer, who follows the conventional obser¬ 
vances of his country, whether it be Buddhist, Chris¬ 
tian or Mohammedan. His religion has been made for 
him by others, communicated to him by tradition, 
determined to fixed forms by imitation, and retained 
by habit. It would profit us little to study this 
secondhand religious life. We must make search 
rather for the original experiences which were the 
pattern-setters to all this mass of suggested feeling and 
imitated conduct. These experiences we can only find 
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in individuals for whom religion exists not as a dull 
habit hut as an acute fever rather. But such indi¬ 
viduals are 'geniuses’ in the religious line; and like 
many other geniuses.who have brought forth fruits 
effective enough for commemoration in the pages of 
biography, such religious geniuses have often shown 
svmptoms of nervous instability. Even more perhaps 
than other kinds of genius, religious leaders have been 
subject to abnormal psychical visitations. Invariably 
they have been creatures of exalted emotional sensi¬ 
bility. Often they have led a discordant inner life, and 
had melancholy during a part of their career. They 
have known no measure, been liable to obsessions and 
fixed ideas ; and frequently they have fallen into 
trances, heard voices, seen visions, and presented all 
sorts of peculiarities which are ordinarily classed as 
pathological. Often, moreover, these pathological 
features in their career have helped to give them 
their religious authority and influence . . . ’’(William 
James, arieties of Religious Experience, p. 6)* 

“The nature of genius has been illuminated by the 
attempts . . • to class it with psychopathical pheno¬ 
mena. Borderland insanity, crankiness, insane tem¬ 
perament, loss of mental balance, psychopathic degene¬ 
ration (to use a few of the many synonyms by which 
it has been called), has certain peculiarities and la¬ 
bilities which, when combined w'ith a superior quality 
of intellect in an individual, make it moie piobable 
that he will make his mark and affect his age, than 
if his temperament were less neurotic. There is 01 
course no special affinity between crankiness as such 
and superior intellect, for most psychopaths have 
feeble intellects, and superior intellects more common¬ 
ly have normal nervous systems. But the psycho¬ 
pathic temperament, whatever be the intellect with 
which it finds itself paired, often brings with it aidor 
and excitability of character. The cranky person has 
extraordinary emotional susceptibility. He is liable 
to fixed ideas and obsessions. His conceptions tend to 
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pass immediately into belief and action ; and when he 
gets a new idea, he has no rest till he proclaims it or 
in some way works it off’. . . . When a superior intel- 
iect and psychopathic temperament coalesce—as in 

e end ess permutations and combinations of human 
^acuity, they are bound to coalesce often enough—in 
,. e . sa , me ^dividual, we have the best possible con¬ 
dition for the kind of effective genius that gets into the 
biographical dictionaries. Such men do not semain 
mere critics and understanders with their intellect, 
their ideas possess them, they inflict them, for better 
or worse, upon their companions or their age ...” 

(ibid., pp. 22-3). 6 

Iri the psychopathic temperament we have the 
emotionality which is the sine qua non of moral per¬ 
ception ; we have the intensity and tendency to em¬ 
phasis which are the essence of practical moral vigor • 
and we have the love of metaphysics and mysticism 
which carry one s interests beyond the surface of the 
sensible world. What, then, is more natural than that 
this temperament should introduce one to regions of 
re lgious truth, to corners of the universe, which your 
robust Philistine type of nervous system, forever 
o ermg its biceps to be felt, thumping its breast, and 
thanking Heaven that it hasn’t a single morbid fibre 
m its composition, would be sure to hide forever from 
its self-satisfied possessors ? 

If there were such a thing as inspiration from a 
higher realm, it might well be that the neurotic tem¬ 
perament would furnish the chief condition of the re¬ 
quisite receptivity ...” (ibid., p. 25). 

‘‘If we look on man’s whole mental life as it exists 
on the life of men that lies in them apart from their 
earning and science, and that they inward lv and 

privately follow, we have to confess that the part of 
it of which rationalism can give an account is rela¬ 
tively superficial. It is the part that has the prestige 
undoubtedly for it has the loquacity, it can challenge 
you for proofs, and chop logic, and put you down 
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with words. But it will 

you all the same, if your dumb intuitions are opposed 
to its conclusions. If you have intuitions at all, they 
come from a deeper level of your nature than the 
loquacious level which rationalism inhibits. Your 
whole subconscious life, your impulses, your faiths, 
your needs, your divinations, have prepared the 
premises, of which your consciousness now feels 
the weight of the result ■ and something in you abso¬ 
lutely know that tnat result must be truer than-any 
logicchopping rationalistic talk, however clever, that 
may contradict it. This inferiority of the rationalistic 
level in founding belief is just as manifest when ration¬ 
alism argues for religion as when it argues against 

it. . . . 

"The truth is that in the metaphysical and reli¬ 
gions sphere, articulate reasons are cogent for us only 
when our inarticulate feelings of reality have already 
been impressed in favor of the same conclusion. Then, 
indeed, our intuitions and our reason work together, 
and great world-ruling systems, like that of the Bud¬ 
dhist or of the Catholic philosophy, may grow up. 
Our. impulsive belief is here always what sets up 
the original body of truth, and our articulately ver¬ 
balized philosophy is but its showy translation into 
formulas. The unreasoned and immediate assurance 
is the deep thing in us, the reasoned argument is but 
a surface exhibition. Instinct leads, intelligence does 
but follow. If a person feels the presence of a living. 
God . . . your critical arguments, be they never so 
superior, will vainly set themselves to change his 
faith” (ibid., pp. 73-4). 

Reality manifests itself and reveals its nature m 
the physical universe in mathematical order, beauty 
and sublimity. It also manifests itself in the intellect 
that tries to mirror it or comprehend.it by laws of 
logic and causation. The norms arid standards of pure 
reason are not products of physically manifested being, 
but are logically prior to it, transcending the world of 
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change and becoming, as Plato stated and, two millen¬ 
niums after him, Kant re-stated in a modified form in 
his theory of knowledge. The religious experience of 
prophets and saints points to another dimension of 
being, and mystics of all great spiritual religions bear 
testimony to a type of consciousness and knowledge 
which cannot be described either in terms of the senses 
or the categories of logical understanding. The great 
mystic theologian, al-Ghazfill, states about know¬ 
ledge from personal experience that as the eye, however 
sharp-sighted it may be, cannot by any effort hear 
sounds, nor the ear see sights, so the senses and the in¬ 
tellect are inappropriate media for the comprehension 
and communication of supra-sensual and supra-rational 
experiences emerging from a different dimension of be¬ 
ing and a different type of consciousness. The philoso¬ 
pher-poet Rumi tries to enlighten the uninitiated fur¬ 
ther about the nature of revelations originating in that 
ineffable Divine realm of the spirit. He says that when 
they emerge in our normal consciousness’they enter 
the realm of symbolism and dramatic imagination. 
The pictures of angels and devils and hell and heaven 
are formed at the level of the symbolic imagination. He 
illustrates this from the phenomena of our dreams. 
Dreams are symbolic as has been understood for thou¬ 
sands of years, but at the back of the dream hol¬ 
ism are realities, the conflicts and aspirations of the 
dreamer, which express themselves dramatically. The 
dreamer's ideas and emotions are personified and mat¬ 
erialised. The persons of his dream are not there when 
the dreamer is dreaming abo ut them; it is the dreamers 
consciousness which is assuming these shapes, the pur¬ 
pose being the veiled expression of the dreamer's ideas 
and feelings. After giving this psychological explana¬ 
tion Rumi warns his readers not to consider Divine re¬ 
velation as a mere dream. As a person's individual 
urges express themselves in the symbolism of his 
dreams, so the Divine urges that do not originate in 
the individual are symbolised when they enter the 
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realm of ordinary consciousness of the recipient of the 
revelation. Transition from one level of consciousness 
and being to another and lower level necessarily creates 
this symbolism which moulds itself generally into the 
traditional forms and beliefs of the recipient. So that, 
an essentially similar experience may put its,elf in 
different moulds; the symbolism may differ from creed 
to creed, from nation to nation and from epoch to 
epoch, though the reality expressed is fundamentally 
the same. To quote Carlyle again who, judging the 
nature of the revelationary Call of Muhammad, says: 

4 * 

Such a man is what we call an original man; he come to us at 
first-hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite Unknown with 
tidings to us. We may call him Poet, Prophet, God; in one way 
or other, we all feel that the words he utters are as no other man s 
words. Direct from the Inner Fact of things;—he lives, and has 
to live, in daily communion with that. , . , Really his utterances, 
are they not a kind of 'revelation';—what we must call such for 
want of some other name? It. is from the heart of the world that 
he comes; he is portion of the primal reality of things, God has 
made manv revelations: but this man too, has not God made him, 
thela test and newest of all? The ‘inspiration of the Almighty 
givetb him understanding’: we must listen before all to him 
(Heroes and Hero-Worship, pp- 55-6). 

In the long quiet and persistent seeking for the 
Truth of life up to the age of forty we find no physical 
phenomenon that may be called a religious experience, 
although he had been leading an exemplary moral life 
of peaceful domesticity and useful citizenship^ which, 
in his own words as reported in Sahth Bukhari, forms 
about three quarters of religious faith. We find him 
free from complexes and emotional upheavals and there 
is no sign of neuroticism in his attitude towards life. 
Ideas may have been maturing at the subconscious 
level, preparing the man to receive the Call when at last 
it did come. Who knows the nature of an angel appear¬ 
ing at such a critical and revolutionary moment? Is 
such an angel a personal entity or a Divine force sym¬ 
bolised as a-person? Some great mystic philosophers 
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like Ramj, who themselves have had such an pytw? 

be symbols of “t C he “gS 1 ; 

tlf inn^.f l r , e S nCe: Rom icalIs them manifes- 

en« Tn tb^ 1VerSal „ Re i‘ SOn ? hich all exist- 

FihiMiFtbFhT cop ^ tl on of his views and utterances, 

b/rdsmsH^f sa y s ‘b? 1 H' e angelswith wings are like 

but t/ ™ T h l ch ' lf melted ’ wiI1 leave nothing 

Reason whiVh^ substail ? e . ls nothing, but Universal 
Keason which, m some spiritual states, appears in the 

fnhe saint n s Se T*'? ea!i ?« witb the reveiatton 
urtitpH 11 / 1 + 1 ! +n propoets he says that they are firmly 

7i +V he rea l dy of i the human s P irit which I 
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Written^!„Z ta \" d ‘hf 10 ? 3 ", Shah Waliulbh, has 
in his rlaiciV »l .matmg chapter on spiritual symbolism 
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&^l the S f- int , Ual ex P er i en ces of saints abstract 
bnk h +S f, lsed as P h y si cal and material svm- 

of knowledge knows the difference - 'be- 

Shah wli- n 1 ^ 01 and t - he reallt Y thus symbolised, 
bhah Waljullah quotes m this connection many ex- 

+b d | ayings of the Pr °Phet. The Prophet said 

svmhSi^H Immortal spiritual Realm death shall be 
symbolised as an animal that is killed and done away 

Revelation of the First Siirah of the Qur’an The 
value of prophetic revelation, however, does not depend 

ir-ri e - ac f 0r u pa - ny r in§ Physical media or symbols- their 
thl U etern,°I ultimately by the standard of 

Sf revelatory command addressed to the Prophet by 

ver^oaheOu+aT “ C ° ntained M lhe foU °wing - 
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Who taught (to write) with the pen; (He) taught man what he 
knew not (xcvi. 1-5). 

The verses contain the basic troths which Muhammad 
was commissioned to revive, teach and propagate. 
“Recite in the name of Rabb, the Creator of the 
Universe. ” The word Rabb cannot be translated by 
any one word in English. It has a double connotation 
in Arabic and in Qur anic vocabulary. According to 
RSghib, the most scholarly lexicographer of the Qur’an, 
Rabb means the Lord Who not only creates, but nur¬ 
tures and develops the potentialities of His creatures 
so that they may attain the perfection of their in¬ 
herent qualities. He is not the transcendent God of 
deism who, having once set the Creation in motion, 
leaves it to work out its destiny mechanically, with¬ 
out any further supervision and guidance. The word 
Rabb , in its vei bal form, means nourishing and is used 
in many verses of the Qur’an. Simple belief in the one 
Creator God was nothing new. Not only did the mono- 
theists of man 3 r creeds believe in God, but even the 
idolatrous polytheists of Arabia and elsewhere profess¬ 
ed belief in His existence. The function of Islam was 
not to prove the mere abstract existence of God, but 
to teach the world the essential attributes of the One 
God, which even the followers of great spiritual re¬ 
ligions had either forgotten or misconstrued. The great 
Israelite prophets had reached a very exalted con¬ 
ception of God Who was not a merely tribal God— 
Jan we of the early Israelite conception, but a Creator 

P, t 7£ stai T ner of universal wisdom, justice and love 
ut the Jews had again and again relapsed into 

friK a fi Sm f nd dra gg e d their God repeatedly to a lower 
Ppn^i GVe ,' ma ^ng Him the God of .a limited Chosen 

or +iL e ’ n °* mu< r il concer ned with the rest of mankind 
jj v universe in general. Jesus, the last of the great 

maWh Pro P^ ets ’ f ried to Pull them up once again to 
make them believe m a God Who demanded universal 

offering F Unty Sf s P irit in Preference to burnt ' 
gs of animals and external observances of burden- 
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some laws, regulations and rituals. The Jews paid no 
heed to him, and his paganised followers involved his 
simple and sweet message, about a loving God Who de¬ 
manded a loving humanity, into endless metaphysical 
disputes about the relation of Jesus to God. The early 
Christian teachers relegated to the background the 
teaching of Jesus to lead holy lives; they began to 
quarrel with each other, and persecuted each other, 
about useless metaphysical differences concerning God 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. Leaving 
aside the urgent task of ushering in the kingdom of 
God on this earth by preaching and practising uni¬ 
versal love, the great Church Fathers like Tertullian 
and Cyprian in North Africa, and Clement and Origen 
in Alexandria, spent their major efforts in clarifying 
and defining the still inchoate doctrines concerning 
the relation of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and lack 
of agreement among them gave scope to acrimonious 
disputes. Arius, a learned presbyter of Alexandria, 
differed with his bishop on the question of whether 
Christ was a finite or an eternal being. Arius held that 
Christ, even as the Logos, was a created being; he was 
made like other creatures out of nothing, and so he 
could not be eternal; neither could he be of the same 
substance as God. The Son, he argued, had a begin¬ 
ning while God was without beginning. Arius’s bishop 
took issue with him, asserting that the Son was eternal, 
uncreated, and of like essence with God. This dis¬ 
pute, which generated great heat, revolved round the 
question whether Jesus was of the same substance 
(homoousios) with God the Father, or of like substance 
(homoiousios). The quarrel was further complicated by 
the question whether the Virgin Mary was to be called 
the “Mother of God”. Nestorius, the chief spokesman 
of the Antiochfans, caused rioting among the monks 
of Constantinople, where he became bishop, when he 
preached a sermon against calling Mary the “Mother 
of God”. He declared that she did not bear a “deity”; 
she bore “a man, the organ of deity”. Cyril, bishop 
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of Alexandria, now joined the fray on the other side. 
He admitted that Christ’s humanity possessed body, 
rational soul, and spirit, but it was without person¬ 
ality; the Logos was its personality. 

We had to refer to this Hellenistic and pagan 
rigmarole about the nature of God and his beloved 
Messenger Jesus, to show in what a quagmire the ori¬ 
ginal religion of Christ had fallen, which Muhammad 
was commanded to rescue, and to put the relationship 
of God and Man again in proper perspective. As we 
have said above, the first attribute of God, the One 
Creator of the Universe, is Rabb, the Nourisher and 
Developer, clearly referring to the evolutionary aspect 
of God’s creation. God is not resting in eternal in¬ 
activity after having created the heavens and the 
earth, and all that they contain. As He is not merely 
a Creator so is He not merely a Lord and Master. Nor. 
would the symbol of Fatherhood be appropriate to 
describe Him, as patriarchal society visualised Him. 
One might with preference call Him "Mother” because 
in creativeness, love and care, the function of the 
mother is much more vital than that of the father 
which is comparatively casual and secondary. These 
first verses of the Qur'Snic revelation avoid any such 
symbols about, God. We have seen how much confusion 
the symbols of Fatherhood and Sonhood caused in the 
minds of the misguided followers of Jesus. Having call¬ 
ed God a Universal Creator, Sustainer and Developer 
of the whole of creation, the verses mention the physi¬ 
cal and biological beginning of man from a mere lump 
of embryonic flesh. Then it further characterises Rabb 
as Akratn (the Most Generous), who takes care of His 
creation with loving kindness. The next words signify 
that this lump of flesh was made to evolve into a 
being endowed with the capacity of knowledge, which 
increases progressively from age to age because of the 
transmission of knowledge and experience through the 
instrumentality of the pen. The last verse points to the 
gift of knowledge of a nature to which man could not 
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have attained merely by means, of sense-experience 
^!n+ ra + 10Ciriatl0 i n ' Becauseit was a revealed verse it 

nffW°r, S |v a revelation as a source of knowledge 

knowlS^I^^^if 8 and goals of life which me ^e 

na tural phenomena and their causation 
lmp * rted ' We See how pregnant with 
th + verses are about the nature of both God 

aft s . ta ^ng als ° in very few words the course of 
human evolution m knowledge from natural and ra- 

1 pS 1 ff UrCGS , t0 divin , el y Aspired and revealed know- 
leage to supplement the uncertainty and fragmentari- 

Sfnifv tf? ® qo , ntact .' with Reality. The vfrses also 

man s rational and natural knowledge is 
also a thing of great value and is the gift of a noble 
and generous Creator, Guide and Sustainer. In a world 
where literacy was the monopoly of a very small pri¬ 
vileged minority, the Qur'an encouraged universal 

o/ knowied^n ing t0 th ! pe f n as the S reat instrument 
of knowledge. On account of the value of knowledge 

the r0 most fh,?r e f 1 f ?, llowers of Muhammad became 

^verTshort t^P a11 .^“temporary nations within 
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Muhammad himself was not based on books; he was 
the ncm-literate prophet of an illiterate nation. For 
himself his bookless knowledge was enough, but for 
common-humanity books and writing are indispens- 
able necessities of culture and civilised life. After the 

Ba Ji le ° f Bad r—the first which the small fraternity 
ofMushmsfought for their survival and which, in 
fact laid the foundations of security fot them—the 
Prophet said that whosoever among the prisoners of 
war would teach reading and writing to the Muslim 
children would be deemed to have paid his ransom. 

The Prophet s Response to the Call, The Surah we 
have been considering was the first Surah revealed to 

in the contemplative solitude of the Cave 
of Hira which had been his retreat off and on for a con- 

Vi ® UaI and auditor y experience 
through which this exquisite revelation was mediated 
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was something so unexpected and novel that he suffer¬ 
ed much psycho-physical disturbance. It was not the 
content of the revelation, which could have been no¬ 
thing but a source of consolation and joy for a man 
who had been an earnest seeker of such truths. But 
the cataclysmic nature of the new vision shook him to 
the roots of his being. 

It is recorded that sometime before the first verses 
of the Qur’an were revealed, the Angel of God had 
appeared to the Prophet in the Cave of Hira', bringing 
him (the tidings that God had chosen him to deliver 
His message to mankind. This was a terrifying ex¬ 
perience. The Prophet regarded the Angel as an awful 
apparition, so that his psycho-physical disturbance 
after the event was natural. Experiences of a wnilf ir 
nature have been related in the lives of seme of the 
great prophets of Israel, but nothing of this kind had 
happened to him before, and at the outset he did not 
know what to make of it. It is reliably reported that 
he went back home, in great distress of mkd and 
body, and related to his devoted wife Khadijah what 
had happened. Who knows the character of a man 
more accurately and intimately than an intelligent and 
sympathetic wife? Khadijah wrapped up his trembl¬ 
ing form, and soothed him by saying that he had no 
cause to fear, for he was a noble and true man who 
was kind to everyone, helpful to the afflicted and 
charitable to the needy. It is also related that Waraqah, 
a cousin of his wife Khadijah, who was well versed 
in the Old and New Testaments, and knew that some¬ 
thing similar had happened to many a prophet of 
God when commissioned to rise, teach and warn, 
assured the Holy Prophet that he had seen none else 
but the Angel that had tome to Moses. Shibll has 
critically examined the authenticity of this report 
about the assurance extended by Waraqah, and 
discredited it on the basis of lack of evidence. But 
even if this report is admitted to be true, it should in 
*K> way be construed to be derogatory to the Holy 
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Prophet that his super normal experience should have 
been corroborated as genuinely prophetic by one well 
versed in prophetic tradition. Be that as it may, the 

first verses were revealed soon after the incident just 
recorded. 

In this early stage the Prophet spoke of the great 
mission of his life to only a few trusted people. The 

were Khadijah, his wife who 
had known him intimately for more than fifteen years,’ 
'‘AH, his young cousin, who was also his protege; Zaid, 
his emancipated slave; and Aba Bakr, who had been 
his sincere friend for a long time. Muhammad knew 
that he was bound to face great opposition the moment 
he started denunciation of the gods of his people. He 
did not at once proclaim the Truth openly. For some 
time he retired to solitary places to pray. Once his 
uncle Abu Tslib found Muhammad, accompanied by 
his own son ‘All, praying in the compound of the 
Ka'bah, and asked' what this new religion was. The 
Prophet replied: "It is the religion of my ancestor, 
Abraham.” Abu Talib said, "I cannot adopt this' 
religion, but you may practise it without let or hin- 
drancejf you so desire, and I will see that no one ob¬ 
structs you in your novel worship. ’' This unobtrusive 
worship arid quiet propagation of the new religion 
continued for about three years. The Prophet then re¬ 
ceived the Divine command to declare the Truth openly 
and start with his own relatives, and his own tribe. 
"So declare openly what thou art bidden” (xv. 94); 
"And warn thy nearest relations” (xxvi. 214). 

Accordingly, he called men of the tribe of Quraish 
around him and ascended the low hillock of Safa' to 
address them. He asked them whether they would 
believe him if he said that an enemy was advancing 
upon them from behind the hill. They replied that 
they would certainly believe him because they had 
always found him telling the truth. "Then I.warn 
you,” said the Prophet, "of a still greater calamity. 
What I said was only an illustration, but know that 
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Death is coming fast to overwhelm you. One day you 
will stand in the presence of God. I see the future as 
clearly as you see the present. Believe, before the 
wrath of God descends on you.” 

On hearing this the men of the Quraish were very 
indignant, particularly the Prophet’s uncle Aba 
Lahab. On another occasion, instead of addressing 
them in public, he invited them to'a meal at his own 
house to appeal to them sitting down together. The 
large family of ‘Abdul Muttalib gathered for dinner, not 
knowing the purpose behind the invitation. The uncles 
of Muhammad (Hamzah, Abu Talib and ‘Abbas) 
were present. The Prophet stood up after dinner and 
addressed them saying : “I am bringing you a mes¬ 
sage -that will give you religious truth and also world¬ 
ly well-being. Who among you will be my helper in 
this cause ?” The elderly uncles made no response, but 
the young ‘All, foreshadowing the fortitude which 
made him for the rest of his life an invincible cham¬ 
pion of Islam, stood up and said, “I am suffering 
from inflammation of the eyes, my legs are thin and 
weak, and I am the youngest in this whole group, 
but I will be with you. ” The worldly-wise elders could 
only smile at this phenomenon which appeared so 
ridiculous to them—a simple and quiet member of 
their family offering them well-being here and here¬ 
after, and an ailing youngster offering him assistance 
to achieve his visionary purpose. They considered it a 
great joke and departed. 

Early Opposition to Islam. When the number of 
believers came to about forty Muhammad ventured to 
proclaim his creed in the sacred Ka'bah itself. The 
unbelievers considered this an act of desecration and 
made a big row about it. The Prophet’s foster brother 
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of Islam. Islam started spreading under the shadow 
of the sword, not of the believers, but of Islam's 
barbarous adversaries. For the idolatrous Quraish 
Islam was a matter of life and death because it threat¬ 
ened their well-entrenched vested interests. Cus¬ 
todianship of the Ka'bah had conferred on them not 
only religious hopour and prestige, on account of 
which they called themselves the family of God, but 
secured for them the monetary benefits directly or in¬ 
directly accruing from this privileged position. The 
Ka'bah was the centre of Arab polytheism and ido¬ 
latry. If Islam declared their gods to be mere fictions 
the whole edifice of religious and worldly gain would 
crumble. The Our'anic revelation was later on to 
repeat the stories of prophets and reformers in the 
past to illustrate the historical fact that every mes¬ 
senger of God, preaching spiritual and moral regene¬ 
ration , must invariably' come up against the bitter 
opposition of the upper classes who feel that it is they, 
and not the poor toiling masses, who stand to lose if 
social justice were established and immoral luxuries 
banned. They think that all privileges belong to 
them; and if prophethood is also a special privilege it 
must be granted to aristocrats arid not to a member 
of the poorer classes. 

They say, ii a scripture had to be revealed it should have 
been revealed to some aristocrat from the two cities {Mecca and 
Ta'if) (xliii. 31). 

The conception of greatness among the Quraish was 
that a person was"great who possessed great wealth 
and was a patriarch with a large progeny, parti¬ 
cularly male descendants. Men like Waljd'ibn al- 
Mughlrah, Umayyah ibn Khalaf, ‘As ibn Wa'il 
Sahml and Abu Mas'ud Thaqafi satisfied both these 
conditions. Over against them Muhammad had neither 
wealth nor number of sons and grandsons. 

There was also another reason for their bitter 
hatred of Islam. The Quraish had begun to hate the 
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Christians because Abrahah, the Christian viceroy in 
Yemen of the King of Abyssinia, had invaded Mecca 
with the express purpose of demolishing the Ka'bah. 
This would have destroyed the power and prestige of 
the Quraish, just as the Romans had tried to finish the 
religious and political power of the Jews by razing to the 
ground the Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem. As there 
was so much in common between Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity (some modern Western writers have begun to 
characterise Islam as a Christian heresy, as Chris¬ 
tianity might with equal justification be called a 
Jewish heresy), the Quraish thought that the Prophet 
was preaching Christianity and were, therefore, ap¬ 
prehensive. The Christian Romans and the Zoroastrian 
Persians were constantly at war with one another. 
When, during the time of the Prophet, the Romans 
were defeated by the Persians and lost some of their 
provinces, the Quraish were jubilant because of their 
rancour against the Christian invaders from Abyssinia. 
They considered • the defeat of the Romans as fore¬ 
shadowing the defeat of the rising power of Islam. 

The Qur'an is not a book of specific prophecies 
though the entire book may be taken as one long pro¬ 
phecy about the ultimate triumph of Islam against 
the infidel hordes, a prophecy put into the mouth of an 
individual without any worldly power and fulfilled to 
the letter before he departed from this world. But about 
specific events perhaps there is only one prophecy in 
* an< ^ ^ a t re l a tes to the subsequent triumph 

of the Romans over the- Persians after having suffer¬ 
ed a great defeat. This prophecy too was fulfilled with 
exactness within the specified period. According to 
Arabic idiom the word biia' (a^j) is used for a number 
which is less than ten. The Romans defeated the Per¬ 
sians within that number of years. It is reported that 
when this verse was revealed the Muslims rejoiced at 

the prospect of the Roman triumph and Ab& Bakr 
won a bet on it. 

The Romans are vanquished in a near land, and they, after 
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being vanquished, shall overcome ‘within a few years. Allah’s is 

the Command before and after; and on that day the believers 
shall rejoice (xxx. 2 - 4 ). 

father cause of the bitter opposition to 
Muhammad was tribal rivalry between the two power¬ 
ful clans of the Quraish, Banu Hashim and Banu 
U may yah. The Prophet belonged to the clan of Banu 
Hashim which, after having gained a good deal of 
power and prestige under ‘Abdul Muttalib, had declin¬ 
ed during the lifetime of the Prophet. On the other 
hand, Banfi Umayyahhad become wealthy and Dower¬ 
ful under Harb ibn Umayyah and his son AbQ Suf- 
yan They became deadly foes of the Prophet and his 
creed which, if successful, would eclipse the Umavvads 
and raise the prestige of the Prophet's clause 
Hashimites. AbQ Sufyan was responsible for all the 
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in self-defence. The inertia of deeply ingrained habits 
and established customs is a powerfully resisting force. 
A reformation strikes at well-entrenched privileges 
also. The motive of opposition may, therefore, be eco¬ 
nomic, racial, tribal or national. If social justice is 
preached, the exploiters of the labour of others stand 
up to defend the status quo. If moral reform is incul¬ 
cated, those living in sin and luxury are loth to put up 
with it. In the case of opposition to Islam and the 
Prophet all these factors combined to consolidate hos¬ 
tility. Adultery was not only common among the 
Arabs but their great poets sang with pride of their 
sexual exploits. Infanticide, chiefly of daughters, was 
not looked upon as a crime. Drinking and gambling 
were their favourite pastimes. Tribal raids, murder, 
loot and a generally predatory life made the common 
and approved pattern of existence. If Islam were ac¬ 
cepted all this shall have to be discarded. Arabia had 
never submitted itself to any organised State or civilis¬ 
ed regime. Life could be regulated within the tribe, 
but in inter-tribal relation there was neither morality 
nor law. Suppression of the tribal ego was not an easy 
task; the brotherhood of all believers was an undreamt¬ 
of conception. Uprooting the evil propensities in¬ 
grained in the minds of the people since immemorial 
times required an extraordinary force on the part of 
the new faith to effect a complete revaluation of 
values. That is why the Arabian tribes opposed Islam 
tooth and nail. During all the long period of threat 
and persecution Islam continued to advance steadily 
by virtue of its own soul force. 

People ignorant of the conditions prevailing inpre- 
Islamic Arabian society might ask : If Muhammad and 
Islam -were considered so dangerous by the Meccans 
w -by did they not finish him and his few associates by 
killing them outright, as they had killed Harith when 
he attempted to protect Muhammad in the courtyard 
of the Ka'bah ? Why did they suffer him to live on to 
spread more and more trouble ? Jesus had hardly 
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aihSt whoT^iff , wh f n the religious hypocrites 
bflieverTn+Kp h n—° ke dragged him to crucified. A 

5. mission of the Prophet would 

triumnh tbrr/ h +r, ^? d> Who wanted his Truth to 
even m hie r!fV * be ins trumentality of Muhammad 

wantedt n h^ in j e ’ . saved bbn although so many 
hnnd +ho+ v, im during the ten years of his prophet- 
hood- that he spent in Mecca. However amom? the 

thrsodetvln 36 ^ 1 h h b ? ngs P aredis the structure of 
State in be b y ed - There was no organised 

nn a So M ? wouldimpose the penalty of death 

religi ° n of the State - 
in a nSrlw !u G g °° d fortune of having been bor n 
Besides th A re ^ erewas no State and Government 
wnnlH h^ “ Urd ® r °{ a respectable citizen like him. 
briniwJh St f a 3 ed , a * eud bet ^en powerful families 

sides g Hi^ 7nH ? e kl n ing ° f notable P ersons ° a both 

sides High and low all were tortured and persecuted 
but it was nsky to kill anyone who belonged to a 
powerful tribe capable of wreaking vengeancf. Perse- 
Sl!™ Pl t 6d “P specially those who had no powerful 

Wn pd aCk !? g ' MC i n and women slaves were brutally 
h r d * descendants of foreigners and strangers 

who accepted Islam .could be tortured or killed wTth 

impunity The Quraish would catch hold of poor and 

helpless Muslims, lay them down on the hot and 

burning sandy ground under a scorching sun and 

then put a very heavy stone on the chest of the 

victini, or cover him with burning sand. In other 

cases hot iron was applied to the skin. Khabbab was 

reated like this. He was made to lie down on burning 

coal and a man stood on him so that he could riot 

7 Lo “ ga l fter wards, he showed ‘Umar his back 
which iooked leprous because of this burning He was 
a blacksmith by profession. A number df people who 
owed him his unpaid wages, would say that he would 
receive payment if he repudiated Islam. Khabbab 

We will not rehearse the harrowing tales of torture 
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suffered by a large number of men and women at the 
hands of the idolatrous Quraish—tales which could be 
matched in cruelty only by the medieval Inquisition 
in Europe. As we have said, • most of the early 
martyrs were slaves ; their strength of faith, tested by 
heart-rending ordeals, has seldom been equalled. Abu 
Bakr, whose friendship with the Prophet preceded 
the mission of Islam and whose devotion to a person 
and a cause forms one of the glorious chapters of early 
Islam, was a man of substantial means. His first noble 
use of wealth was the deliverance of these tortured 
slaves from the hands of diabolical tyrants, so that 
they could live in a free and human way. The unswerv¬ 
ing loyalty and strength of faith of thes£ poor and 
persecuted men and women have been appreciated even 
by some Western writers. Godfrey Higgins writes in 
his Apology : 

It would be good for the Christians to remember that the 
teaching of Muhammad created a devotion to faith in his follow¬ 
ers for which one would look in vain among the early followers 
of Jesus ; when Jesus was nailed on the Cross they ran away de¬ 
serting him. Compare with them the followers of Muhammad who 
came to the assistance of the persecuted Prophet, and risked 
their lives in defending him till they made him triumph over all 
his enemies. • * ' 

Emigration to Abyssinia. In these early years of 
helplessness, harassment and persecution it was im¬ 
possible for the Muslims to practise their faith, or live 
in peace for the ordinary pursuits of life. The best 
course under such circumstances was migration to a 
place where they could live unmolested. Abyssinia was 
well known to the Arabs because of-their trade rela- 

+i? n xt an< ^ were aware of the nobility of its ruler, 
the Negus,, who was reputed for his sense Of Justice, 
h-ven Abu Bakr Was prepared to migrate to Abyssinia, 

^ aS probabl y be ^ back by the Prophet. Among 
the eleven men and four women who migrated were some 
w o were related to the Prophet and others who later 
on rendered great service to Islam. ‘UthmSta. with his 
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wife Ruqayyah, the daughter of the Prophet, went 
with this group. 'Abdullah ibn Mas'ud, the well-known 
Companion of the Prophet, greatly respected for his 
juristic insight, was also one of the eleven. Luckily two 
merchant ships were about to leave the seaport, and 
these emigrants were taken on board for a nominal 
fare.-The Quraish pursued them as the Israelites of 
Mese? were pursued by the Pharaoh to prevent their 
•escape, but by the time the pursuers reached the port, 
the ship had left. No one can blame the motive of those 
who, finding the conditions of life physically and 
morally intolerable, seek refuge elsewhere to live in 
freedom and peace. But there is another type of char¬ 
acter, of men of exceptional devotion and iron will, 
who would prefer, despite persecution and harass¬ 
ment,, to stick to a place where their spiritual guide 
lives, than seek peace in a distant asylum. Among'men 
of this type was Bilal the Mu’adhdhin, who had 
suffered'extreme torture at the hands of his masters 
before he was rescued and emancipated by the gene¬ 
rosity of Abu Bakr. He stayed back in Meccar where 
the soulful presence of the Prophet and men like Abu 
Bakr more than compensated for all kinds of discom¬ 
fort and privation. To him later on was entrusted the 
important duty of calling the Faithful to daily pray¬ 
ers. The Prophet's love, verging on reverence, for 
him, equalled his own love for and devotion to the 
Prophet. Bilal, the emancipated negro slave, is one of 
the great symbols of the equalitarian ideology of 
Tdarn whose chief mission was the substitution of racial 
distinctions with one universal brotherhood of faith 
rooted in the one universal God. It is reported that 
once the Prophet saw in a vision that he was entering 
paradise; he heard the footsteps of someone going 
ahead of him and was told that it was Bilal. Islam 
demolished the deep-rooted racial and colour preju¬ 
dices to such an extent that, when Bilal desired to 
marry, the once proud and aristocratic Quraish offer¬ 
ed their daughters to him. ■ 
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The Meccan idolaters decided to pursue these emi¬ 
grants even to Abyssinia. A deputation of some not¬ 
ables, including 'Abdullah ibn Rafrfah and ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘As (who after Islam conquered Egypt), went to 
Abyssinia with valuable presents for the Negus and his 
courtiers to persuade them to evict these fugitives from 
their land. They met the clergy first and requested 
their support in recapturing these miscreants who had 
disturbed their society by inventing a new religion. 
These deputationists were granted an audience by the 
Negus. The clergy as well as the courtiers supported 
their request, but the Negus cduld not be easily per¬ 
suaded. He asked the Muslims what this new faith 

’I 

was, a faith which appeared to be antagonistic to 
Christianity as well as idolatry. The Muslims chose 
Ja'far, the brother of 'Ali as their spokesman. Ja'far 
spoke as follows: 

0 King I we were an ignorant people, who worshipped idols, 
ate the carcasses of dead animals, practised immoralities, harass¬ 
ed our neighbours, tyrannised over our own brethren, the strong 
suppressing and exploiting the weak. In this deplorable condition 
a man arose among us, whose nobility, honesty and truthful- 
ness were known to us; he taught us Islam which inculcated that 
we discard the worship of stones, speak the truth, avoid blood¬ 
shed, cease devouring the property of the orphans, be good to our 
neighbours, not‘scandalise chaste women. We were taught to 
offer prayers, keep fasts, and give Zakat (prescribed taxon capi¬ 
tal). We believed in this teacher, w T e discarded idolatrous poly¬ 
theism and refrained from evil deeds. It is all this that has 
antagonised our people and turned them into our mortal enemies. 
They want to compel us to return to the infidelity that we have 

repudiated. 

Having heard this speech, which is a resume of 
almost the whole of Islam, the Negus asked Ja'far to 
recite something that had been revealed to their 
Prophet. Ja'far appropriately recited a few verses of 
Surah Maryam, hearing which tha Negus, realising 
how much there was common between the Bible and 
this new revelation, remarked that these were rays of 
light from one and the same lamp: Having been satis- 
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fied, he asked the deputationists to go back, for he 
had decided that the refugees should not be handed 
back to them. 

Next day 'Amr ibn al-‘As made another attempt to 
discredit the Muslims. He presented himself before the 
King and suggested to him that he should question 
the Muslims regarding their belief about Jesus. He 
thought that if they denied that Jesus was the son of 
God, the Christian King would surely be displeased. 
Ja'far decided to say truthfully what they believed 
about Jesus, whatever the consequences. So he said,. 
"We believes that Jesus is the servant of God, His 
Prophet and His word.” Hearing this Negus picked 
up a straw, and remarked, "What you have said 
about Jesus is true ; nothing as little as a straw could 
be added to it.” Hearing this the patriarch*present in 
the court was seen boiling with suppressed rage, but 
the Negus took na notice of him, and the delegation 
of the Quraish remained unsuccessful. 

All these facts are recorded in the Musrtad of Ibn 
Hanbal. Ibn Hishsm; the biographer of the Prophet, 
has also recorded them in detail. The authorities quot¬ 
ed by both are souhd apd uhimpeachable. One of the 
authorities is Umm Salamah, who was one of these 
refugees, and who later on married the -Prophet. This 
is a very unornamented account of a simple but im¬ 
portant episode. In the questions and answers there is 
a succinct statement of Islam, and what is, said about 
Jesus is nothing derogatory to him. The Christian 
Biblical term Logos (=Word), on which a large part 
of Christian philosophical theology is built, is also 
used iq the Qur’an for Jesus, though not in the Helle¬ 
nistic connotation. But the maliciousness of some of 
the Western writers, imposing on the world as scholars 
of Arabic, and Islamic history, knows no bounds 
About the emigration to Abyssinia, Professor Mar- 
goliouth of Oxford makes a guess' and invents specula¬ 
tively an explanation, imputing a curious motive to 
the Prophet who advised these persecuted people to 
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migrate. His concoction runs as follows : 

When Muhammad saw that he could not cope with the 
Quraish, he thought of the invasion of Kaaba by Abraha, the 
Christian King of Abyssinia, and decided to enter into conspiracy 
with the Negus, so that he may invade Mecca and help him to 
crush the Quraish. But on second thoughts he considered it to be 
riskv because, if the Negus conquered Mecca and crushed the 
Quraish, what would Muhammad get out of it? 

What an interesting reader of the mind of the Pro- 
pbet! A man who starts with the idea of Muhammad 
being a schemer and an impostor from beginning to 
end, what else could he dp but invent things and 
impute motives for actions about which he could not 
fmd a shred of authority. Such a man is on a par with 
the Pharisees who accused Jesus, before the Roman 

magistrate Pilate, of scheming tojbecofne King of tho 
Jews. p 

Shi'bAbi Talib. While more Muslims were emigrat¬ 
es to Abyssinia, Islam was spreading slowly and 
s eadily in Mecca, The Quraish did not know what to 
do about this growing peril. Threats, persecution and 

harassment of all kinds had failed to stem the tide. 

They offered the Prophet pelf, luxury and power, only' 
if he would desist from reviling their gods. The de- 
™ ^^he Meccan notables, however, received the 
mJZ . ha J. ev ® n if they could place the sun and the 

than X hlS hand i s he . would re i ect the offer , rather 
missiiLJi ^ P roc f^ in yng the truth that he was com- 
havinx* a, ^orsuasion and persecution not 

couldu he elective weapon that they 
not Dossibt Qf ’ ® hort of a generai massacre (which was 
MecoaTwa! the . s 1 oclal and tribal tonditions of 

new nlan i a *? tal S< ? ia ! and econom ic boycott. The 

behind a barren th f entlre Mus . lim community 
rached thpm D + * ? nd to see to it that no food 

the tribes i^nAd°- th ft- th ® y were star y ed to death. All 
ing entered into a Sie ^ e and soc ^ a t boycott, hav- 
enterintn Jt a , contract that no man should 

r ^to any kmd of relation with the family of 
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Hashim; no trade with them should be allowed; no 
one should supply them with any articles of food 
until they surrendered Muhammad to be killed. The 
contract was drawn up and written by Mansur ibn 
‘Ikrimah, The mountain pass to which they retreated 
was called Shi'b Abi Talib. They could not be ousted 
from this besieged pass because it was a hereditary 
possession of the family of Hashim. The siege continu¬ 
ed for three long years. To keep body and soul together 
they were obliged to feed on leaves and grass. Sa‘d 
ibn Abi WaqqS.? relates that one day, when he was 
utterly famished, he happened to see a piece of old 
dried leather; he washed it clean, then roasted it, 
mixed it with water and ate it. Ibn Sa‘d has related 
that when the children cried for hunger the Quraish 
gloatingly enjoyed the sound of their cries. Occasion¬ 
ally someone not so callous would have pity on them 
and send them some grain. The notorious Abu Jahl 
once tried to snatch away even this on the way, but 
was snubbed by a kind-hearted man. 

The strength of Their faith made them stand this 
long trial of three years with infinite patience. Not a 
single person showed any weakness, or made any at¬ 
tempt at compromise. At last some people, in whom 
the milk of human kindness had not been completely 
dried up, felt the terrible crueltj' of this inhuman 
affair and, overcoming the resistance of the refractory 
enemies of Islam, raised the siege and tore up the 
contract. This happened in the tenth year of the 
Prophet’s mission, which is also the year in which he 
had that great experience of a journey to heaven, 
which has been called Mi‘rdj or Ascension. The lives 
of prophets and saints are replete with religious ex¬ 
periences, but this experience had such unique worth 
that it is recorded also in the Qur’an. The nature of 
this experience has ever since been a subject of pro¬ 
found interest for theologians, mystics, philosophers, 
and even poets. We shall find occasion later to make 
an attempt to understand the significance of it. We 
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may observe here, however, that many legends grew up 
round this nucleus of an ineffable reality. A Spanish 
writer has tried to prove, by quoting parallel passages 
from lbn ‘Arabl and other Muslim writers on one side 
and from Dante's Divine Comedy on the other, that 
Dante took the main pattern of his work from these 
writers. 

During this year, called the Year of Grief, soon 
after the termination of the three years' Meccan boy¬ 
cott, two great supports for the Prophet were with¬ 
drawn by the death of his devoted wife Khadijah and 
of his uncle Abu Talib who had stood by him valiantly 
through all the phases of adversity and persecution. 
After the death of Abu Talib and Khadijah the Quraish 
began to feel themselves freer to molest Muhammad. 
Some wretch threw a basketful of dust on his head 
and face. The beloved daughter of the Prophet shed 
tears as she washed his head. The Prophet consoled 
her saying, "Don’t cry, my child; God will certainly 
protect your father." 

Journey to Td’if. Having despaired of the Meccans, 
the Prophet thought that the inhabitants of the second 
great town, Ta’if, might be less refractory. So he went 
over to Ta’if to preach and persuade but, alas, to no 
avail. The most influential family there was that of 
‘Umair. The Prophet approached three influential 
brothers in this family. All the three began to ridicule 
and reproach him. One said, “What a curious prophet 
sent by God, who is bent on desecrating the Ka'bah!" 
(He meant that the Prophet was insulting the gods 
and idols of this holy temple of the Arabs.) The second 
brother said, “Could not God get hold of a better 
pel - son ^ than thyself for this high office of prophet- 
hood?" (He meant thereby to refer to someone rich in 
wealth and progeny.) The third one remarked. “It is 
useless to talk with you; for if you are truly a pro¬ 
phet, it would be discourteous to argue with you. and 
. y°u are an impostor it is not worth while to enter 
into a discussion with you." Not content with their 
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own abusive taunts, they incited the people in the 
streets to ridicule him and attack him as he went by. 
The Prophet had to pass between two rows of scoffers 
who pelted him with stones. When he dropped down 
bleeding they lifted him up and made him walk again 
repeating their abusive language and assaults. At last, 
the Prophet sought shelter in a vineyard whose owner, 
'Utbah ibn Rabi'ah, happened to be a humane person. 
Rabl.'ah ordered his slave ‘Addas to offer a bunch of 
grapes. to the persecuted man. The malicious Margo- 
liouth, ever hostile critic of the Prophet, says that if 
Muhammad were wiser he should have realised the folly 
-of attempting to go to Ta’if where he was bound to be in¬ 
sulted and assaulted, because the notables of this city 
were in constant contact with his influential adversaries 
•of Mecca. What would such a stupid and callous writer 
say about Jesus subjected to a similar treatment, and 
yet courting persecution and even death, which he 
could have avoided if he had lacked moral courage 
and ’had refrained from calling the Pharisees hypo¬ 
crites and a generation of vipers. Such critics try to 
teach worldly wisdom to great souls who, in disregard 
•of persecution and even life itself, stand tip and speak 
the Truth, facing the consequences of their spiritual 
courage. Sir William Muir, who is not always fond of 
crediting Muhammad with noble motives, is more fair 
in relating this incident. He says that it was the 
strength of the Prophet’s faith, and conviction and 
self-confidence born of it, that undismayed by adverse 
experiences he ventured alone into a hostile town to 
propagate his faith. 

Returning from Ta’if, the Prophet sought, pro¬ 
tection of Mut f im bin ‘Adi, which Mut'im granted. 
Mut'im and his sons, fully armed, escorted the Pro¬ 
phet to the courtyard of the Ka'bah. Mut'im, who 
was riding a camel, proclaimed that he had taken 
Muhammad under his protection, so let everybody 
beware of injuring him. The Prophet said his prayers 
in the Haram under the shadow of the swords of these 
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protectors who, with drawn swords, then escorted him 
to his home. Mut'im was not a Muslim, but Arab 
chivalry is older than Islam. It was a point of honour, 
and a custom not to be violated, to protect anyone 
whom protection had been promised, even at great 
risk to the protector. 

The Prophet' Continues the Good Work. The Prophet 
continued to proclaim his mission wherever he found 
the opportunity. Numerous tribes from all quarters 
came to Mecca for the annual pilgrimage, and the 
Prophet utilised the occasion to approach them and 
preach the tntth revealed to him. The notorious Abu 
Lahab followed him .wherever he went, warning the 
people not to lend their ears to the man who had dis¬ 
carded the true faith of his ancestors and wanted to 
replace it with a false one. When the Prophet ap¬ 
proached the tribe of Banu Zuhl, Abu Bakr accom¬ 
panied him. Aba Bakr asked Mafruq bin ‘Amr, a 
member of this tribe, "Have you heard about the com¬ 
ing of a prophet? this is he." Mafruq turned towards 
the Prophet and said, "0 brother from among the 
Quraish! What is it that you teach?" The Prophet 
replied, "I teach that God is one and that I am his 
Messenger." Then he recited the following verses: 

Say: Come! I will recite what your Lord has forbidden you— 
(remember) that you do not associate anything with Him and 
show kindness to your parents, and do not slay your children for 
(fear of) poverty—We provide for you and for them—and do not 
draw nigh indecencies, those of them which are apparent and 
those which are concealed, and do not kill the soul which Allah 
has forbidden, except for the requirement of justice; this He has 
enjoined you with that you may understand. And do not come 
near the property of the orphan except in the best manner until 
be attains his maturity; and give full measure and weight with 
justice—We do not impose on any soul a duty except to the 
extent of its ability; and when you speak, then be just though it 
be (against) a relative, and fulfil Allah's covenant ; this He lias 
enjoined upon you that you may be mindful (vi. 152-153). 

Mafruq and other chiefs of the tribe were greatly 
impressed. They praised the beauty of this teaching, 
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but hesitated to accept the new faith. .They said 
We are under the protection of the Persian Emperor 
Chosroes and we have entered into a contract with him 
not to place ourselves under anyone else's influence, 
besides we shall be considered credulous if we discard¬ 
ed all of as udden the faith of our forefathers." The 

j a PP rec .^ted their plain-speaking and said, 
God himself will help His faith." 

When he approached the tribe of Banu 'Amir a 
member of that tribe, Ibn Farss, visualising the poten- 
tial power of Muhammad, thought that if he could be 
allied with the Prophet he could subdue the whole of 
Arabia. This man, like so many faithless power-seekers 
and politicians throughout the history of religion 
considered religion only as an instrument of political 
power. He, therefore, asked the Prophet, "If we assist 
you in overcoming your enemies shall we, as a reward 
inherit the kingdom after, you?” The Prophet replied,’ 
rests with God." The man was disappointed and 
remarked. This means that we make ourselves the 
target of a hostile Arabia, and when we triumph over 
the adversaries the kingdom may be handed over to 
others. What a rotten bargain! No, we are not for it.” 

As Muhammad would not bend, the chiefs of the 
Quraish made all attempts to break him. Short of 
murdering him all means were adopted to harass and 
torture him.. They would spread thorns on his wav 
or ridicule him when they found him offering prayers’ 
Once when he prostrated himself before God, the heavy 
and dirty stoipach of a killed camel was placed on his 
back. At another time they threw a cloth roundi his 
neck and twisted it, almost strangling him. Children 
m the street-pursued him with abuse calling him a 
madman and a sorcerer. 

How did Muhammad react to all this? When he 
was asked by his exasperated followers to curse these 
persecuting infidels, he replied that God had not sent 
him to. curse human beings. In Ts'if, when he was 
staggering from assaults and bleeding, he said what 
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Jesus is reported to have said on the Cross, "O God, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do/' The 
derpand to curse the persecutors was repeatedly made 
by irritated followers. Once the Prophet was so in¬ 
dignant at the loss of patience of his followers that 
his face reddened, and he said, "Men of God before 
you showed patience and perseverance when they were 
being sawn alive from head to foot. They remained 
firm in their faith, and never refrained from the per¬ 
formance of their duty. Be patient and wait; God 
will complete his work, and peace shall reign from 
one end (of the Peninsula) to the other. A camel-rider 
shall travel from San'a to Hadramawt safe and un¬ 
molested, feeling no fear in his mind except the fear 
of God." 

This prophecy was fulfilled to the letter in his own 
lifetime. In that state of helplessness, who could have 
uttered such a prophecy except a man whom the 
Ruler of all Life had granted firm faith and the vision 
and confidence that truth shall triumph ultimately, a 
man whom God had chosen to fulfil His purpose. 
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A S in a drowning ship the captain is the last to 
leave after seeing to it that every one of the 
passengers has been helped to whatever position 
of safety is possible, so the Prophet stayed on in Mecca 
till most of the Muslims had escaped from the tyranny 
of the Meccan idolaters. It was the thirteenth year of 
his prophetic mission when he said to his bosom friend 
Abu Bakr, who too had not left Mecca, that he had 
now received the Divine command to leave Mecca, and 
shift to Medina. Bukhari has given a graphic account 
of the events on the eve of his departure and the peri¬ 
lous journey to Medina. The Meccans realising that 
Muhammad’s influence was spreading and that he was 
gathering a great following elsewhere, from which 
place he could threaten them with vengeance, decided 
after long hesitation to put an end to his life in a 
manner that would entail no dangerous consequences. 
They convened a large and representative assembly in 
their Dar-un-Nadwah consisting of heads of all influ¬ 
ential families, clans and tribes.* Various proposals 
were put forward and discussed. One suggestion was 
to put Muhammad in chains and shut him up in 
a house; another proposal was to exile him and get 
rid of the whole nuisance. Abu Jahl, the venomous 
enemy of the Prophet and Islam, considered these 
modes of handling such an insufferable culprit as too 
soft and lenient. He thought that Muhammad had es¬ 
caped being killed hitherto simply because of the risk 
of tribal feud and vendetta. This risk could be avoid¬ 
ed if the Quraish chose one man from each clan and 
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then all of them together set upon Muhammad and 
killed him, thereby distributing blood vengeance over 
all the clans against whom, singlehanded, Banu 
Hsshim would be powerless. Everyone agreed to this. 
On the night previous to the day on which the Prophet 
had planned to leave, his house was surrounded by the 
assassins. Considering their intended victim to be now 
secure in their grip, they did not tush into the house. 
They decided to wait for him outside till he came out 
of the house in the morning. The Prophet asked ‘All 
to sleep that night in his (the Prophet’s) bed to 
give the impression to the peeping assassins that 
Muhammad was sleeping there. 

The Meccans, even though religiously hostile, treat¬ 
ed Muhammad’s honesty so much that some of them 
had given their money and valuables to hjm for cus¬ 
tody. The Prophet instructed ‘All to return all these 
to their owners, for he would not violate the trust 
even of an enemy under the worst circumstances. 

Abu Bakr had four strong and fast-footed drome¬ 
daries fed and strengthened for an emergency like this. 
He presented one of-them to the Prophet, but the 
Prophet would not accept it as a gift and insisted on 
paying the price, and Abfi Bakr had to yield. Abu 
Bakr’s daughter, Asma’, prepared provisions for about 
three days, and tied them with a piece of cloth tom 
from her own belt. 

In a part of the night when the assassins had sur¬ 
rounded the Prophet’s house they providentially 
dozed off for a while, which afforded an opportunity to 
the Prophet to slip away from under their noses. He 
nrst went to the Ka'bah and addressing Mecca said : 

O city of Mecca ! thou art dearer to me than any 
otner place in the world, but thy sons don’t let me 
here.” After that, accompanied by Abu Bakr, he 
eit Mecca and his first halt was a cave in the hill of 
haur. They stayed in this cave for three days drink- 

Trf s brought by Abu Bakr’ s slave or, as 
n xlisham has said, eating food supplied by Asma'. 
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When the assassins made ready in the morning to 
put an end to Muhammad's life they were exasperat¬ 
ed to find 'All sleeping in the bed. They caught hold 
of him, arrested him for a while and, subsequently, let 
him off. Then they hastened in pursuit of Muhammad, 
and almost overtook him. There are legends about 
how the Prophet and Abu Bakr were saved from being 
captured—that God made a thorny bush grow on the 
mouth of the cave all of a sudden, that two pigeons 
came and made their nests at the entrance to the 
cave, laying eggs therein. All these are tales. The sim¬ 
ple fact is that the pursuers providentially missed 
them, not suspecting to find them in that cave. On 
one occasion the pursuers came almost upon them. 
Then Abu Bakr said to the Prophet that their enemies 
were so near that if they looked down a little they 
could see the fugitives and capture them. The 
Prophet, however, reassuring him, said : “Don’t be 
upset; God is with us" (The Qur’an, ix. 40). 

The Quraish had announced a reward of one hun¬ 
dred camels to anybody who would capture either 
Muhammad or Abu Bakr. An Arab chieftain, Suraqah 
ibn Ju'sham, riding a horse, pursued them to win this 
big reward. Suraqah overtook them, but as he drew 
near, his horse stumbled and he fell down. He drew 
arrows from his quiver to consult destiny, as was the 
practice of the Arabs, some arrows marked with posi¬ 
tive, others with negative, signs or a blank. He want¬ 
ed to know whether he should attack or not; fate 
answered him with a negative, Tut a hundred camels 
still tempted him to disregard .the prohibition. He rode 
the horse again and tried to advance. This time the 
horse's legs stuck deep into loose sand. He consulted his 
arrows again but received the same negative answer. 
These two accidents and the omen-hunting combined 
to make him lose heart. Now he was convinced that 
there was something supernatural about how things 
were happening. He approached the Prophet for for¬ 
giveness and told him about the reward offered by the 
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Onraish. Suraqah requested the Prophet to give him a 
written promise of security for the future. Abu Bakr s 
literate slave ‘Amir wrote it for him on a piece of 
mrchrnent. There is nothing legendary about this 
because it is reliably reported by good authorities, and 
Suraqah himself lived very many years after this event 
to relate the facts to hundreds of people. How a well- 
a r med pursuer, driven by greed, should succumb before 
the soul force of an exceptionally powerful spirit, and. 
lose all power to strike, comes about in the case of so 
many people, and is recorded in so many instances, 
that “even for modem psychology there is nothing un¬ 
believable about such phenomena. Much later than 
this event the Prophet saw in a vision this same 
Suraqah wearing the precious bangles of Chosroes, the 
Emperor of Persia. At that time a literal interpretation 
of this vision was■ inconceivable, but later on, in the 
time of the second Khallfah ‘Umar, when Persia was 
conquered and the treasures of Chosroes were brought 
to Medina, ‘Umar picked up the bangles of Chosroes 
and asked Suraqah to wear them. 

When the Prophet and Abu Bakr were still on the 
way, Zubair, who was returning from Syria, with mer¬ 
chandise, met them by chance and presented them 
with some very good cloth which was gratefully ac¬ 
cepted under the circumstances. 


5 


ARRIVAL AT MEDINA 

T HE news had already reached Medina that the 
Prophet was on his way to the town. The whole 
town was astir, eagerly awaiting his arrival. 
People would go out of the town some distance every 
day in anticipation of meeting him. At last one day a 
Jew, looking out from his fort, saw him arriving, and 
guessing that it was the person whom they were expect¬ 
ing, said to the people, ‘‘There is the man whom you 
are expecting.” The shout of “Allah Akbar” (God is 
Great) resounded through the whole town. 

The Prophet did not hurry to enter the town of 
Medina, but stopped for a number of days in a suburb 
three miles out, called Quba’. Here many families of 
the Muslims, whom we shall now call by their histori¬ 
cal and honoured name, Ansar (Helpers), were settled. 
The family of ‘Amr ibn 'Auf was the most distin¬ 
guished, and the head of the family at this time was 
Kulthum. The Prophet accepted the hospitality of 
Kulthum and stopped with him. Some notable Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, who had arrived in Medina 
much earlier, were also guests of Kulthum. 

The Prophet’s mission of life was to make the people 
prayerful, so as to establish communion with their 
Beneficent Creator, and to exalt and purify their souls 
through this communion. The very first thing, there¬ 
fore, which he thought of doing was to erect a mosque. 
In all probability it is this mosque which is referred to 
in the following verse of the Qur’an : “Certainly a 
mosque founded on piety” (xi. 108). 

The Prophet joined the labourers in the building 
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of this mosque. When he was seen carrying heavy 
stones on his back bent under the weight, his devotees 
would try to relieve him and shift the stones to their 
own back. He would yield to their request, but imme¬ 
diately go and lift another stone on his back. Among 
these labourers of love was a poet, 'Abdullah ibn 
Rawahah, who improvised rhymes to lift and carry 
stones rhythmically. The Prophet also kept time with 
them and recited: 

lAfrls j fc 15 ^ I 

l^flj <Uo JUJI V J 

Successful is he who builds a mosque, 

And recites the Qur’an, sitting and standing. 

And keeps awake in the night (praying). 

The Prophet’s stay in Quba’, the building there of 
the first mosque in the world, and the holding of the 
first congregational prayers, was considered such a 
momentous event that early recorders have given the 
exact date of it: 8 Rabr-ul-Awwal, in the thirteenth 
year of the Prophetic mission. Musa Khwarizmi has 
specified it further by giving corresponding Persian 
and Roman dates as well. The astronomers quoted by 
the historian Ya'qobl have also given the position of 
the sun, the moon and the planets on that date which 
inaugurated a new spiritual era in the world. After 
fourteen days the Prophet moved towards Medina 
and, for the first time, held Friday congregational 
prayers and delivered the first sermon in his life. As 
e proceeded through the town, the Streets were lined 
with welcoming and jubilant people, men and women, 
young and old, everyone making an offer of his own 
_ ouse and hospitality. Women on the roofs of their 
bouses and balconies began to chant: 

oUju L^J-c jjJ| 

^ j L* kuU j 

The full moon has risen on us 
From above the hills of Wida'; 
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Gratitude is binding on us. 

As long as praying people pray. 

Little girls were singing: 

jU. ,>-> I 4? iif- Lj jUJI ^ -ji. 

We are the daughters of the family of Najjar; 

What a fine neighbour we have in Muhammad! 

The Prophet smiled at these little, happy girls, and 
asked them, “Do you like me?” They said, “Yes, we 
do,” and he replied, “I too like you.” 

Now the question was where to put up and whose 
hospitality to accept. Everyone who had a house de¬ 
sired to have the privilege of being host to the Prophet: 
how to prefer one to the other? We have two different 
accounts of how the matter was decided. According to 
early biographers, the Prophet, instead of making the 
choice himself, just let his dromedary go. He stayed 
in the house where God made the animal stop. But 
Muslim and Bukhari both are of the view that Abu 
Ayyub Ansari, whom the Prophet chose as host, be¬ 
longed to the tribe of Bariu Najjar. The Prophet said, 
“Banu Najjar shall be my hosts, because they are 
maternal unless of my grandfather Abdul Muttalib,” 
The house of Abu Ayyub was a two-storeyed house, 
and he offered the Prophet the upper storey, but the 
Prophet preferred the ground floor for the convenience 
of visitors. Twice a day the family would send what¬ 
ever meals they prepared first to the Prophet and 
then, after the Prophet had eaten, ate the remnants. 
We know from numerous accounts of the Prophet's 
domestic life that with respect to food he was satisfied 
with very little, and could go without any food for 
days together. So that he could hardly have taxed 
this hospitality, and returned most of the food after 
taking a few morsels. Abu AyyQb noted the part of 
the dish where the Prophet had dipped his fingers 
and then, sentimentally, dipped his own fingers there. 
His devotion to the Prophet was such that once a jar 
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of water broke on the upper floor and, fearing that 
water would trickle down to the ground floor, he pick¬ 
ed up the only quilt that he had and spread it quickly, 
so that it should absorb all the water. The Prophet 
stayed in Abu Ayyub's house for seven months. As in 
Ouba’, so now in Medina, his first and primary con¬ 
sideration was to build a house of worship which 
should serve also as an assembly hall for the Muslims, 
because in the comprehensive concept of worship in 
Islam the rational and just settlement of human re¬ 
lations is also included. A Muslim place of worship 
needs no altars for the sacrifice of animals, or other 
impressive paraphernalia, like pictures, figures, can¬ 
dles, incense and huge musical organs. Islam withdrew 
all such aesthetical and ritualistic supports from the 
act of a direct communion with one’s Creator and 
Sustainer. Prayer in Islam is meant to purify the 
worshipper’s relation with both God and Man; there 
is no dichotomy of the spiritual and the secular in 
this religion which derives the unity of humanity, and 
the unity of all existence, as a corollary from the 
unity of God. The mosque originally was temple and 
parliament welded into one; vital problems of State 
and society were discussed and settled in the spiritual 
atmosphere surcharged with prayer. For the purpose 
of praying to God a mosque is not a necessity, as the 
Prophet said, “One of the distinguishing features of 
Islam is that its worship is not bound up with temples 
and altars; God has made the whole earth a sacred 
place of worship for us.’’ Only for congregational 
advantages are sheltered buildings needed. 

1 he Prophet's Mosque is now one of the most magni¬ 
ficent places of worship in the world; the present monu¬ 
mental structure was raised by the Ottoman Sultans. 
The original structure was built by the Prophet, him¬ 
self working as a common labourer as he had done 
when he built the mosque at Quba’. The Medina mosque, 
the second to be built by the Prophet’s own hands, 
was a structure of unbaked brick, pillared with the 
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trunks of date-palms and thatched with palm leaves. 
One wonders if the present magnificent edifice, with 
its great artistic and architectural beauty and subli¬ 
mity, could ever create that original atmosphere of 
creative spirituality which the thatched structure of 
clay and palms possessed. It happens that in the case 
of every religion genuine spirituality is in inverse pro¬ 
portion to material magnificence. The great Muslim 
poet Iqbal visualises God as saying, “I disdain your 
marble structures set up for worship; give Me again 
a prayer-house of clay.' ’ 

Until the Medina mosque was built, a cattleyard 
was used for prayers. The plot of ground where the 
mosque was proposed to be built contained some graves 
and a few date-palms, belonging to the clan of Najjar. 
The Prophet offered to purchase this plot from them, 
but they said they would receive payment, not from 
the Prophet, but from God Who was to be worship¬ 
ped there. The owners of this plot at the time were 
two orphan children. They too would not accept the 
price and desired to make a present of it, but the 
Prophet, the lifelong protector of the rights of 01 phans, 
insisted on payment, and his host Abu Ayyub paid 
the price on his behalf. As the Prophet was working 
as a labourer to build the mosque he \yas reciting an 
improvised rhyme: 

l j jUiVl l* « yLD I VI ^ r& ui 

0 God, there is no success but the success of the hereafter; 

Bless and forgive the Helpers and the Emigrants. 

The floor was for a long time an unpaved floor 
which, after a rain, quickly turned into mud. Once the 
Prophet observed that people brought pebbles with 
them to avoid sitting on a drenched floor and decided 
to pave the floor with pebbles. He retained this simple 
way of life up to the end. Even when he had become 
the virtual ruler of all Arabia, his rooms adjoining 
the mosque continued to be small closets of clay with 
no furniture and no lamps. It is said that power cor- 
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rupts; and it is generally true about weak mortals, 
who very soon get intoxicated with power and, forget¬ 
ting their ideals, succumb to the lure of luxuries. But 
here is the supreme example of a man who, even when 
he controlled a treasury, would not spend a penny 
out of it for supply of necessary personal conveniences 
either for himself or for his family, an example strictly 
followed by his four immediate successors, and which 
continued till the Khilafat was converted into a 
monarchy, and the original simplicity of living was 
lost to Islamic society. 

Even when the mosque had been built, congrega¬ 
tional prayers were not held at the prescribed time, 
because there was no means of gathering people at 
definite hours. The Prophet, therefore, invited sug¬ 
gestions from the Companions. One proposal was that 
some individual might be entrusted with the duty of 
going round and collecting the people at appointed 
hours, but this was felt to be inconvenient and im¬ 
practicable. Someone else suggested that a standard 
be raised high at prayer times, so that people far and 
near might know that they were being called to pray¬ 
ers.^ Others mentioned the blowing of horns, or the 
tolling of bells as they do in Christian churches. ‘Umar 
suggested that the best method would be that a crier 
{Mu’adhdhin) with a high-pitched voice should give 
the call by proclaiming aloud the creed of Islam which 
could be heard at a distance. This, he said, would 
serve the double purpose of repeating and propagat¬ 
ing the creed and calling the worshippers to prayer. 
Umar's proposal was finally approved and Bilal, the 
emancipated negro slave, was called upon to perform 
this duty. The choice of BilS.1 was a symbolic act in¬ 
asmuch as the creed of Islam, which taught the uni¬ 
versal brotherhood of man and sought to obliterate 
the feeling of racial superiority or inferiority, was to 
e announced by an emancipated negro slave. This is 
Jae positive contribution of Islam towards the affir¬ 
mation of fundamental human rights. There are non- 
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Muslim nations in which slaves have been politically- 
emancipated but, socially, they continue to live as 
pariahs, like the untouchables of Hindu society. In 
the U.S.A., for instance; the negro may not pray 
together with the white man in the same place of 
worship where, theoretically,, sermons are preached on 
the brotherhood of man. In the Muslim mosques the 
poorest of worshippers have always stood shoulder to 
shoulder with kings and lords and magnates. Genuine 
brotherhood is something not only to be preached, 
but also to be practised in day-to-day relations with 
others. A person who does not possess this sentiment 
and does not cultivate it in practice is devoid of any 
real sense of religion. How truly has it been observed in 
the Christian Gospel: “he that loveth not his brother 
wljom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” (I John, iv, 20). One might very well 
ask: Have apartheid clergymen in the Union of South 
Africa, or Christian supporters of racial segregation 
in the southern states of U.S.A., read and understood 
this gospel, or can they without compunction repeat 
it in their exclusively white churches? 

After the mosque had been built, and the duty of 
announcing the creed to call the worshippers properly 
allocated, the next important task for the Prophet 
was to cultivate among the Companions a feeling of 
brotherhood. He never called the people who believed 
in him, and assisted him in the common, glorious 
cause, his “followers”' they were always referred to 
as his “Companions”. “Companions” ( Ashab ) has be¬ 
come a technical term when we talk of the Muslim 
associates of the Prophet. He would not let them rise 
when he came upon them and, when walking in their 
company, he would never walk a step ahead of the rest. 

Now was the opportunity to test the sentiment of 
brotherhood of the new converts to Islam. The ami¬ 
cable way in which they demonstrated it is one of the 
highlights of Islam. The Emigrants who had come to 
Medina were people of all classes. There were somewho 
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Were well-to-do in their home town, and there were 
people of small means, or even destitutes. They had 
either been driven away from their homes, or had come 
voluntarily, but few could bring with them money or 
other valuables ; most came empty-handed and had 
no means of livelihood. We know that the problem of 
refugees arose in many countries as a result of two 
devastating world wars. Millions of people were driven 
from their own countries to seek shelter in other lands. 
The governments of the countries concerned tried to 
rehabilitate them with varying degrees of success. 
But what Muhammad did in such a predicament has 
no parallel in history. He gathered together the Emi¬ 
grants and the Helpers and proposed to them that 
members of one group should enter into a compact 
of brotherhood with members of the other group. 
Muhammad's attitude towards individrxal charity was 
twofold. On the one hand he exhorted people to be 
charitable and to help the needy and the poor; and, 
on the other hand, he wanted even needy individuals 
to refrain from accepting private charity which is 
likely to degrade one who accepts it, because thereby 
he tends to lose his self-respect or, according to the 
Chinese idiom, he "loses” his "face”. There is a say¬ 
ing of the Prophet which corroborates the meaning of 
the Chinese idiom. The Prophet perceived in a sym¬ 
bolic vision that on the Day of Judgment, people inured 
to begging in this life had no flesh on their faces : he 
saw them actually as having "lost” their "faces,” for, 
whenever a man begs, his face shrinks a little in en¬ 
treaty. The Prophet, who had a . great sympathetic 
imagination about human sentiments, did not want 
Emigrant Muslims to live on the charity of the Help¬ 
ers. That would have made the Helpers feel superior, 
and the Emigrants to feel inferior, being dependent on 
the goodwill and money of the Helpers. So he made the 
■^migrants and Helpers enter into bonds of brotherhood 
even stronger than the bonds that normally bind two 
real brothers. Among real brothers one often sees jeal- 
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ousies and quarrels about property and inheritance, 
and they may even be seen in the Jaw-courts contest¬ 
ing each other’s claims. Sometimes one brother is 
very rich and the Qther very poor, but the rich brother 
living m prosperity and luxury has hardly any feel¬ 
ing for the poverty of.the less fortunate brother. In 
the feudal system of inheritance, according to the law 
of primogeniture [which Islam abolished], the eldest 
brother inherited the whole estate, leaving the others 
to shift for themselves. But the brotherhood that 
Muhammad established among the Emigrants and the 
Ansar was based on absolute equality. The Helper 
volunteered to share everything he possessed in equal 
quantity with the Emigrant who became his brother. 
The pairs were proposed by the Prophet himself on the 
basis of compatibility, or in consideration of the one 
being complementary to the other in various respects. 
The feeling of giving and receiving of charity was 
thereby wiped out, The Ansar offered half of their 
cultivable lands to the Emigrants but that would not 
suit the latter, who were mostly traders not used to 
cultivation. It was, therefore, agreed that the lands 
should continue to be cultivated by the Ansar but 
half the produce should be handed over to the Emi¬ 
grant brothers. This bond remained for a while, even 
legally, stronger than the bond of blood-relationship. 
When an AnsSrl died his Emigrant brother inherited 
from him in preference to his blood-relatives. It was 
long after this, when conditions became normal and 
social and economic life was stabilised, that natural 
heirs and blood-relatives were given priority 9 and their 
shares were fixed according to their nearness or re¬ 
moteness or other considerations of a socio-economic 
nature pertaining to that state of culture. 

The shares thus fixed are geijerally believed by a 
large majority of Muslims to be the final law of Islam, 
and valid for all times, irrespective of the changing 
structure of family life and basically altered economic 
patterns. But. in a liberal reconstruction of Muslim 
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jurisprudence it would be legitimate to adopt a new 
pattern by adaptation to fundamentally different cir¬ 
cumstances. Changing the rules of inheritance in the 
case of the Emigrants and the Helpers points to the 
variability of the rules of inheritance. It is a generally 
accepted principle of Muslim jurisprudence that change 
of circumstances justifies, the modification of rules. 
The following verse refers to the first condition of the 
Emigrants and the Helpers : 

Surely those who believed and fled (their homes) and strug¬ 
gled hard in Allah's way with their property and their souls, and 
those who gave shelter and helped—these are guardians of each 
other (viii. 72). 

* 1 m 

* . - ■ 

After the Battle of Badr when the Emigrants stood 
on their own legs and needed no fraternal generosity 
in the matter of inheritance oh the part of the Helpers, 
it was decreed that natural heirs related by blood 
have a preference Over others : 

And (as for) those who believed afterwards and fled and 

l i f n n * i i ■ i j* 4 . ■ 
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should serve as an ideal for the president of all repub¬ 
lics who consider their post as a sacred trust, that 
"the head of a State ought to be like a guardian of 
orph ans; he should manage their property and look 
afte their well-being without any remuneration, if he 
is a man of independent means; if not, he should 
receive only a subsistence allowance as wages. ’ ’ He 
acted up to this principle scrupulously even when he 
had greater power than the Chosroes and the Caesar. 
It was the example and spirit of the Prophet on which 
he moulded his character, conduct and outlook. 

When the Emigrants felt properly rehabilitated, 
they gave back to their Ansar brothers all that they 
had received. A large majority of these early Muslims 
beautifully synthesised their religious life with mate¬ 
rial activities because Islam essentially was such a 
synthesis. There were a few, however, who devoted 
themselves to the learning and teaching of Islam, and 
their complete absorption in this work left no time for 
them to earn a living. They were bachelor students 
who also worked as missionaries to teach and propa¬ 
gate Islam in distant places. They were not like the 
ascetics of other religions,, because asceticism was de¬ 
finitely bafined by Islam, but had voluntarily adopted 
a life of poverty to devote themselves without distrac¬ 
tion to religious learning. There was a covered plat¬ 
form (Suffah, from which the English world sofa is 
derived) adjacent to the mosque where they lived as 

l S fe arnt ' * rhey be 6 an to be called the Askab al- 
$uffah. There was no regular provision for their main¬ 
tenance but they desisted from begging their bread 
ecause begging was greatly disapproved by the 
■rrophet. Christian monks and Buddhistic Bhikshus 
* tn th cir begging bowls could not develop within the 
n ff rec t Istamic tradition. These bachelor students were 

hirrf i* ° n ky charitable Muslims, and the Prophet 

, wb ° lived like them in voluntary poverty 
c * ed tbem to share food sent to him. But .it was 
omary with them that a batch from among them 
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would go and gather fuel in the forest, sell it in the 
market and, with the proceeds, buy food for the whole 
group. They could live like this only as bachelors. 
When any of them married he went out of the groupi 
They lived in such poverty that most of them had 
only one sheet of cloth which they wrapped about their 
body. Sometimes, even the minimum of food was not 
available for days together and they felt so famished 
and weak that they would collapse while standing for 
prayers. Seeing them in this condition, some people 
thought that they were demented..,A bo Hurairah, a 
member of this group, has related more sayings and 
doings of the Prophet than any other narrator. He was 
enabled to do this because of his single-minded devotion 
to and constant presence with the Prophet. He lost no 
opportunity to be with the Prophet, so much so that the 
Prophet once politely said to him, “O Abu Hurairah! 
pay visits intermittently, because intervals of absence 
increase love.” When, after the death of the Prophet 
people found him reporting about the Prophet much 
more than others and asked him the reason, he 
replied: “I preferred to be with the Prophet when the 
others were away in the market for trade.” 

The Prophet s family lived very often on the verge 
of starvation like the Ashib al-Suffah, because the 
Prophet would not let himself or his family enjoy any 
privileges denied to others. His dear daughter 
Fatimah, after her marriage to ‘All, had no help in her 
poor household. She did the entire domestic drudgery 
single-handed, and that drudgery included carrying 
of water in heavy skins, suspended by straps round 
her neck and chest, and grinding her wheat or barley 
on handmills which made her hands raw and blue. 
This dear daughter of a man, whom hundreds of persons 
would have been delighted to serve personally, request¬ 
ed the father to give her a maid for help. The* Prophet 
replied, “Dear daughter, I cannot grant you the help 
while I see this group of the Ashab al-Suffah leading a 
life of dire poverty. Neither Muhammad, nor his 
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daughter, is entitled to any special ease or comfort/' 
The Jews of Medina. The pre-Islamic name of 
Medina was Yathrib. When the Prophet settled here, 
the city began to be called Madinat-un-NabJ, the city 
of the Prophet, and later on, shortened by use, was 
called Madinah. This place and its surrounding terri¬ 
tory had in it a large number of Jews, who had most 
probably settled here when the Romans devastated 
their homeland. In this territory the Jews had built a 
series of forts. They were most prosperous and, some¬ 
time before the Hijrah, had enjoyed great influence 
and power. Most of the Arab population in this terri¬ 
tory appears to have migrated from Yemen after the 
great floods in the.south. These people were descend¬ 
ants of Aus and Khaztaj, two brothers, after whom 
the two tribes were named. The Arabs had remained 
aloof from the Jews for some time but, ultimately, 
finding the Jews possessed of considerable power and 
influence, they had become allies of the Jews under ^ 
contract of mutual help. ' 

But when the Arabs began to increase in -number, 
the Jews felt the necessity of dominating over them and 
keeping them suppressed, as a helpless and dependent 
community; the contract of alliance on equal terms 
was, therefore, renounced by the Jews.'They began to 
behave as feudal lords over the Arabs and their chiefs 
instituted that nefarious custom of Western feudal¬ 
ism—when the serf married, the bride had to spend 
the first night in the bed-chamber of the feudal lord. 
When a Jewish lord of the name of Fityun demanded 
i is on the marriage of a sister of an Arab, Malik bin 
<d-‘Ajlsn, the sister stripped herself naked before the 
brother. When the brother upbraided her for this 
shameless act, she replied that what was going to 
happen the next day was going to be much worse. Hear- 
}hg this, Malik decided to stop the shameless custom 
y killing Fityun. Dressed as a woman companion, he 
^companied his sister to the chamber of Fityun, and 
hied him. After the murder,he fled to a part of Syria 
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under the dominion of the Ghass&nids, at the time 
.ruled by Abu Jabalah. This ruler decided to invade 
the Jewish territory of Medina to punish the Jews for 
their tyranny and shameless behaviour toward the 
Arabs. He gave presents and robes of honour to the 
Arab chiefs, and invited the chiefs of the Jews to a 
great royal feast where they were massacred (This 
account is quoted from Wafd’-ul-Wafd ’.) It is said that 
it was after this that Aus and Rhazraj tribes of Medina 
regained power but, soon after, the two Arab tribes 
fell out and in a terrible battle most of the notables of 
both tribes lost their lives. As a consequence of this 
massacre both tribes became so weak that they ap¬ 
proached the Ouraish of Mecca seeking their alliance 
but the offer was rejected by Abu Jahl. 

The Arabs, though considerably freed from Jewish 
tyranny, still remained a good deal under the cultural 
domination of the Jews. A comparison between the 
two communities would show that' the Arabs were 
ignorant and illiterate, while the Jews received educa- 
tion in their schools where they learnt their scriptures. 
Recognition of Jewish cultural superiority had reach¬ 
ed such an extent that an Arab family in which there 
was great infant mortality very often vowed that if 
their child lived they would make him a Jew The 
Jews were, expecting a Prophet who, as the Messiah, 
would help them dominate over.the rest of humanity. 
The Arabs of Medina were aware of this expectation of 

J ews - But the Jews said that the Messiah would 
e born among themselves, although they had already 
rejected Jesus who was their own kith and kin. To 
accept anyone as a saviour or a Prophet who was not 
an Israelite by birth, was impossible for the Je^ How 
could a non-Jew make the jews rulers of the ^rthT 
list was one of the main reasons why they could not 
accept Muhammad a& a Prophet; a non-Jewish 
Prophet, was of no use to them. 

The Preaching of Islam at Medina * In the matter 
of propagation of the faith the Prophet's first contact 
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with the people of Medina came about in Mecca, when 
Suwaid bin Samit, a distinguished poet and soldier, 
came for a pilgrimage. When the Prophet met him, 
the poet read to him a book of the stories and wisdom 
of Luqman. The Prophet, after listening to it, said, “I 
have something better than this,” and recited some 
verses of the Our’an. Suwaid deeply appreciated the 
verses but, before he could formally accept Islam, he 
was killed in the great battle between Aus and Khazraj. 

We have already said that the Prophet used to 
approach the different tribes when they came to Mecca 
for pilgrimage. In the tenth year of his mission as he 
was moving about, seeking hearers, he noted some 
people and inquired who they were. He was told they 
were the Khazraj from Medina. The Prophet recited 
some verses of the Qur’an to them. These six or seven 
persons began to look at one another, silently watch¬ 
ing each other’s reactions. Then they said, If Let us 
accept this Prophet and this faith, lest our rival Jews 
take precedence over us by their prior acceptance.” 
All of them embraced Islam together. 

Next year twelve men came from Medina for pil¬ 
grimage and became Muslims. They requested that a 
teacher be sent with them to Medina to teach Islam 
to others. The Prophet selected Mus'ab bin ‘Umair 
for the purpose who went to Medina and was lodged 
in the house of As'ad bin Zararah, a wealthy citizen 
of Medina. Mus'ab would make a daily round of the 
houses of some Arabs, reciting to them verses of the 
Qur’an and teaching them the principles of Islam. 
Every day one or two persons embraced Islam. With¬ 
in a very short time there were very few uncon¬ 
verted Arab families left. The Arabs were at the time 
in that stage of tribal life in which opinions of the 
cniefs were accepted uncritically and their advice fol¬ 
lowed without demur. When Sa‘d bin Ma'Sdh, moved 
by the verses of the Qura'n recited by Mus'ab, was 
converted, the whole clan of Aus followed him into 
slam. Ihe year after this seventy-two men came for 
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pilgrimage from Medina, and secretly swore allegiance 
to the Prophet. 'Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet 
happened to be with him on the occasion, although he 
had not yet accepted Islam. Addressing these new con¬ 
verts, 'Abbas said, "People of Khazraj! Muhammad 
is a respectable member of our family ; we have al¬ 
ways defended him against his enemies. Now he pro¬ 
poses to go to you. If you could be loyal to him to the 
last, well and good, otherwise it is better that you 
give him up now. ’ ’ At this Bara’ ibn Ma'rur, one of the 
party, addressing the Prophet said, "We will defend 
you with our lives; we have been brought up in the 
la P of swords." Interrupting him, another man said, 

"O Prophet ! we want one assurance from you. We 
have some relations with the Jews which will be ad¬ 
versely affected by oUr allegiance to you. It may hap¬ 
pen that after you have gained power, and feel secure, 
you may leave us, and return to your own people in I 
your home town. ” The Prophet smiled and said, "No | 
that will not happen. Henceforth your blood is my j 
blood, you are mine and I am yours." 3 

Twelve men were chosen as leaders from among 
rins group. They swore allegiance on these terms • ' 

They will repudiate polytheism, and will not worship 
any other gods but Allah ; will not steal, and will com¬ 
mit neither adultery nor infanticide, nor indulge in 
scandal and calumny; they will not disobey the Prophet 
when he asked them to do good. One of them said 
£ ‘ My friends, do you realise that it means incurrihg the 
hostility of Arabs and non-Arabs, and of every world¬ 
ly power ? ” They replied, "We do fully realise all this 
danger." ' 

Acceptance of Islam .by twelve chiefs meant the 
conversion of their entire claps who implicitly followed 
their chiefs. On account of these conversions Medina 
became an asylum for persecuted Muslims. They began 
slowly to drift towards that city. The Quraish tried to 
stop them but many of them made good their escape,, 
slipping away by ones and twos. At .ast only the 
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prophet, Abu. Bakr arid 'Ali were left, along with a 
number of very poor and helpless people who lacked 
the means to migrate. These are the people to whom 
the Qur'an refers as follows: “The weak among the 
men and the women and the children” (iv. 75). 
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POLITICAL STRUGGLE 

I SLAM originally had no political ambitions and 
no programme for the foundation of a State but 
events conspired to put.the Muslims on that road. 
Even with the best intentions on the part of the 
Muslims to live in peace with others, on the principle 
of live and let live, they could not avoid a clash with 
those who considered the new faith as a reversal of 
their immemorial beliefs and practices and subversive 
of their entire way of life. Human beings are not in 
general violently indignant at mere differences of be¬ 
lief. They, however, become apprehensive when a differ¬ 
ence of belief connotes as a necessary corollary altera¬ 
tion of deep-rooted customs, habits and constitutions 
and is likely to become a threat to well-entrenched 
vested interests. An apt illustration of this is Hindu 
religious beliefs which are bewildering in their variety 
and diversity. For milleniums Hindu religious life has 
generated all sorts of beliefs. A Hindu remains a Hindu 
if he is a monist or a pluralist, a monotheist or a 
polytheist, an agnostic or an atheist. Even since the 
caste system hardened as the basic pattern of society, 
stratifying professions and privileges, and assigning 
to each caste its liberties or limitations, any belief 
could be tolerated and left to go its own way on con¬ 
dition that caste privileges and restrictions about eat- 
ing, drinking, marrying, and other essential human 
relations were recognised and scrupulously adhered to. 
But Hindu society did not let Jainism flourish, and 
ousted Buddhism from the whole continent after it 
had flourished for a time. What annoyed the Brahmins 
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in Buddhism was not its mystical metaphysics, or its 
trans-mundane Nirvana , or its personal ethics, because 
much of it was already there in Hindu schools of phi¬ 
losophy and religion. The chief and unforgivable crime 
of the otherwise innocuous Buddhism was the non¬ 
recognition of caste, the throwing open of religious life 
and salvation to the Brahmin and Shudra alike, and 
the teaching that Brahminic ritualism was valueless 
as an avenue of spiritual well-being. Non-violent Bud¬ 
dhism could not defend itself against the machinations 
of the class that felt threatened by Buddhist ideology, 
so that Buddhism was wiped out from the country 
which gave it birth. , 

Islam too would have been utterly crushed and 
strangled at birth in Arabia if it had-not ultimately 
decided to use force against force to save its very 
existence. Besieged and encompassed all around by 
idolatrous, predatory tribes, easily inflamed to murder 
and war, Islam could not have survived if Muslims 
had not gradually organised themselves in self-defence. 
They were persecuted in Mecca for about ten years, 
and then exiled and, in Ta'if, the Prophet was stoned. 
The Ouraish could not let them live peacefully in 
Medina, because they'considered the spread of Islam 
as a constant threat. Medina, to start with, appeared 
to be a haven of rest, but it was not destined to be so 
for long. 

The Jews, who considered themselves God’s own 
Chosen People, were very powerful in Medina and its 
surrounding territory. They had acquired wealth 
through trade and usury, and were big landlords. They 
had acquired wealth through trade and usury, and were 
big landlords. They had also some education. As com¬ 
pared to them the Arab tribes living in this region were 
illiterate, poor and weak, and at the time when Islam^ 
arrived in Medina, the major tribes of Ausand Khaziaj 
had sapped their entire strength in the inter-tribal bat¬ 
tle of Bu'ath, wherein their leaders and the flower of 
their youth had perished. The Jews had thought that 
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they would remain eternally dominant over the Arabs 
in this region, but with the advent of Islam in their 
midst they felt threatened. However much the Prophet 
assured them that Islam was almost the Judaic religion 
aught by Abraham, Moses and the great Israelite 
prophets, and hence it had a spiritual kinship with 
the Jews rather than with the idolatrous, polytheistic 
rabs, the Jews of Medina would pay no heed to these 
affinities because their politico-economic dominance was 
threatened by the rising power of Islam. The Prophet 
made every effort to guarantee to them freedom and 
security, but that was not enough for them, because 
they felt that, if Islam triumphed, it would sound the 
death-knell of their dominance. The Jews of Medina 
- places in Arabia were not all racially Jews 
which is evidenced by their names Nadir, Marhab and 
Srith. Jews, who are racially as well as religiously 
Jews, never give up their traditional Jewish names 
wherever they might live. Originally, there may have 
been a lew who were also Israelites by race, but later 
on others of Arab descent were incorporated bv con- 
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occupation of the country. They have driven away 
the Muslims, and have become instruments of Western 
imperialism, which is desirous of keeping a strangle¬ 
hold on the Middle East. This is exactly how the 
Jews recompensed the goodwill and generosity of 
Muhammad. The Prophet entered into a covenant with 
f he Jews of Medina which is given in detail by' Ibn 
Hisham. The terms of the covenant were as follows: 

1. The custom of payment of blood-money and 
compensation shall continue as of old. 

2. The Jews shall enjoy complete religious liberty 
and suffer no interference in their religious affairs. 

.3. The Jews and the Muslims shall live in friendly 
relations. 

4. If any of the two communities have to fight 
a battle with any outsider they shall fight as allies. 

6. No party shall offer asylum to the Quraish. 

6. If Medina is invaded they shall together defend 
-the city. 

7. If any of the two communities makes a peace 
treaty with an enemy, the other community shall also 
be a party to it; this stipulation shall not cover reli¬ 
gious warfare. 

Although the Jews had become apprehensive of 
Islam, they felt the satisfaction that Islam had so 
much in common with their own religion. Some of 
them had no hesitation in joining the Muslims in their 
prayers, although they had not accepted Islam in its 
entirety and had considerable mental reservations. 
Then something happened that anno3?ed them greatly. 
For about sixteen months the Muslims had been pray¬ 
ing in the direction of Jerusalem which was Holy 
Land for Jews, Christians and Muslims alike. Then one 
day the Prophet changed his direction of prayer, and 
turned his face towards the Ka'bah in Mecca. The 
Jews felt greatly disturbed at this because, for them, 
it symbolised Muhammad’s repudiation of what they 
had considered the Israeli tic foundations of Islam. The 
question is : what could be the causes of this change ? 
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"'I' 

The primary cause would be that the Muslims believ¬ 
ed that the Temple of Solomon was built a millenium 
or more after the erection of Ka'bah by Abraham. 
Ka'bah is. called in the Qur’an as the first house of 
worship for the monotheists built by a prophet to whose 
creed Islam referred as “the religion of Abraham the 
upright . Secondly, the realisation dawned on Islam, 
when its basic ideology was well shaped, that it was 
a new orientation which shall have to distinguish 
itself from previous formulations of monotheistic faiths 
that had been corrupted by accretions and false inter¬ 
pretations. The change of the Qiblah, therefore, was 
a physical symbol of ideological reorientation. The 
Qur an has dealt with this problem beautifully, saying 
that the ceremonial and ritualistic aspects of religion, 
if at all necessary, have secondary importance; they 
iire not the essential parts of faith. Directions of space 
have little meaning intrinsically in spiritual com¬ 
munion with a Being whose Light, according to the 
Qur’an, is “neither Eastern nor Western” (yxiv. 35). 
This concept was repeated in the verses which deal 
with the change in the spatial direction of prayer ; 

The fools among the people will say : .What has turned them 
from their qiblah which they had ? Say :The East' and the West 
belong only to Allah (ii. 142). 

Again: * - 

■c- 4 .^* righteousness that you turn your faces towards the 
East and the West, but it is righteousness that one should believe 
in Allah and the Last Day and the Angels and the Book and the 
Prophets, and give away wealth out of love for Him . . . (if. 177).. 

This event which may have been considered merely 
as an event of historical significance is taken hold of 
by the Qur an to announce to the whole world for all 
time the relation of ritual to righteousness, forgetting 
which people tend to equate religion with modes of 
worship. Ritual or external observance only assists, 
but does not replace, the spirit behind it. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this is a disease that sooner of later infects all 
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religions and becomes fatal. Jesus is known to have 
cured many physical ailments by the power of faith, 
but in reality it was not his primary function to re¬ 
store the paralysed and give back sight to the physi¬ 
cally blind. Such things could be done by much lesser 
persons than Jesus. His chief mission was to cure the 
religion of the Jews of what is called legalism or ritual¬ 
ism. Great Israelite Prophets before Jesus had also 
striven to eradicate this disease from the religious life 
of the people. The Qur’an too has warned religious 
people to be on guard against this recurring disease, 
emphasising the fact that spirituality is essentially a 
matter of faith, resulting in doing good to humanity. 
Some ceremonies and rituals are indispensable because 
of their social and psychological effects, but they must 
always be treated as means, and not as ends in them¬ 
selves. 
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Prophet, and knew little about the religion that he 
preached. He accepted Islam on hearing a few verses of 
the Qur’an in the house of his sister, whom he had start¬ 
ed thrashing for having accepted this new faith. From 
that house he went straight to the Prophet and an¬ 
nounced his conversion for which the Prophet himself 
had been praying. Khalid, who struck hard at the 
Muslims in many a battle to crush them, came at last 
voluntarily to the Prophet as a penitent to offer 
homage, in company with ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, two great 
heroes who later on laid two empires low with single 
strokes. All Arabs were warriors; how could a power¬ 
less man like Muhammad make such people discard 
their ancient beliefs and practices except by the extra¬ 
ordinary power of his personality and the truth of the 
religion that he preached! 

One may ask: why did not the Prophet trust only 
to his spiritual power to spread the faith till all the 
warrior tribes of Arabia felt that irresistible power and 
got converted peacefully to the new faith ? To answer 
this question one has to cast, only a cursory glance at 
the temperament and character of the Arabian tribes 
who had never submitted to the great imperial powers 
that continued to rise and fall round about them 
through the long course of history. They had remained 
wild and untractable. They were predatory tribes per¬ 
petually engaged in mutual conflict, glorying in 
murder and loot. On the slightest (real or imaginary) 
provocation they drew their swords, and feuds resulting 
ln perpetual massacres lasted for generations. There 
are certain fundamental traits and attitudes that con¬ 
stitute the character of a nation and there are one or 
more ruling passions that determine their conduct in 
eyery sphere of life. The ruling passion of the Arabian 
nbes was war and loot. This could be explained not 

any mnate perversion but by the geographical con- 

Zz, ai ha r itat - The lar S er PM* of Arabia is an 
'W lvable and ^productive waste, an immense 
' 1 punctuated at long intervals with small oases. 
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Their entire life depended on sheep and goats and 
camels, which served them for food and clothing and 
shelter, and these too were insufficient in quantity, so 
they were always ready for predatory raids. Even three 
months of continual peace were considered intolerable. 
Co understand their mode of life and their ideology one 
could study with advantage the conditions of the tribal 
belt extending over about a thousand miles on the 
western border of the west wing of what is now the 
State of Pakistan. There is a population of about three 
million people scattered in this unproductive moun¬ 
tainous area. On both sides of this Vast tract so many 
great empires have risen and flourished and dec lyed 
from before the time of Alexander down to the British 
imperial regime. None of these powerful empires could 
subdue these tribes or make.them accept any kind of 
law and order. Akbar the Great Mughal made an 
attempt but the whole expedition, headed by Blrbal, 
was lost along with the leader who vanished without 
a trace. The British, with all their might in the nine¬ 
teenth-century world and with their immense capacity 
of political organisation and diplomatic skill, could not 
bring them round to ways of peace. Britain, which 
defeated world conquerors like Napoleon and Hitler 
and extended her empire to all the five continents, felt 
helpless against these tribes and was compelled to pro-, 
tect itself against them by bribes or perpetual punitive 
expeditions, concentrating the major part of the 
country's armed forces on the fringes of this tract. To 
stop Russian expansion in Central Asia the British 
conquered Afghanistan under Lord Roberts, and seat- 
ed a vassal on the throne of Kabul, but could do 
nothing to subdue these tribas that intervened be¬ 
tween their Indian domain and Afghanistan. Lord 
Roberts, on his way back from the Afghan campaign, 
gathered the tribal chiefs, to lecture to them on the 
blessings of peace. He relates in his book Forty Years 
in India that, when he had finished his homily, an 
old tribal chief rose and answered him thus: “O Sahib - 
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all that you have said is good and applicable to the 
conditions in which populations settled in prosperous 
areas live, but for our life this has no relevance. When 
peace reigns for a long time we begin to starve, de¬ 
prived of food and clothing and weapons, but when we 
engage in warfare some people may be hilled on both 
sides, but we get a lot of booty; it is not peace, whose 
praises you sing, but war which is a source of livelihood 
for us and a blessing; so you keep your creed of peace 
for yourself if it is a blessing for you, but don’ t preach 
it to us because that impoverishes us.” 

Those who object to Muhammad's fighting against 
hostile Arabian tribes do not know what they are 
talking about. If the Muslims had not made Herculean 
efforts to protect themselves and their religion against 
these martial, predatory hordes, Islam would have 
been destroyed at its very birth. War is bad, and neces¬ 
sarily entails cruelty, but peace at any price may 
result in creating and perpetuating greater cruelties, 
with destruction of all liberties and persecution and 
enslavement of the weak by unchecked aggressors let 
loose on peaceful humanity. The Qur’an has repeatedly 
denounced the aggressors in very strong terms: 

And fight in the way of Allah with those who fight with you, 
and do not be aggressors; surely Allah does not love those who 
commit aggression (ii. 190). . 

Whoever acts aggressively against you, inflict injury on him 
according to the injury he has inflicted on you (ii. 194). 

Will you not fight a people who broke their oaths and aimed 

at the expulsion of the Apostle, and they attacked you first ? (ix? 
13). 

Muhammad was not a fanatic about his religion. 
The Qur’an praises generously the pious and good men 
of other creeds and does not preach the monopoly of 
good life and salvation only for the followers of 
Muhammad, Surely it promises no blessings for the 
atheists and the idolatrous polytheists, but it would 
fain leave them to their own fate, provided they leave 
others alone. But “live and let-live” was foreign to the 
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mental or moral outlook of the Arahian tribes. The 
tnbal code was that he who was not with you was 

peaceful approach to life was out of 
the question. Muhammad's desire for co-existence of 
all human groups is evidenced by the covenant he 
entered into with the Jews of Medina seeking to knit 
the two religious communities in sincere and fraternal 
alliance against all aggressors and disturbers of peace. 

n,im£ rOP f et k an ? hlS I . mmediate successors granted a 
° f cha x ters , 01 com plete religious liberty to 
1^1° °T r i S u° f ° ther faiths guaranteeing to them 
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later Muslim dynasties and conquerors bear not the 
remotest relation to the defensive wars of Muhammad, 
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ghanam which means "sheep”. It was mostly the 
sheep of others which they used to steal or capture. To 
stop continued warfare for the whole year the tribes 
had agreed among themselves to three months of peace 
wherein war or depredation was tabooed, but when¬ 
ever they were tempted to raid, they would shift these 
months this way or that. The primary cause of their 
predatoriness was economic, but very often other 
motives overrode economic considerations; feuds and 
vendettas continued for generations, venegeance for one • 
murder leading to many more murders in an endless 
chain. To establish peace among the tribes of Arabia 
the Prophet in his sermon on the occasion of the Last 
Pilgrimage announced the abolition of all inter-tribal 
feuds, starting with forgiveness for the murderers of 
his own tribe. It was this deep-rooted custom of feud 
that prevented the tribes for a long time from accept¬ 
ing Islam, because Islam started with creating fra¬ 
ternal bonds between tribes that accepted it. When a 
tribe was invited to accept Islam, it hesitated a good 
deal if it thought that as a point of honour feud was 
due against some other tribe and becoming Muslim 
would block this venegeance. When 'Amr bin Malik 
after becoming a Muslim went back to his tribe and 
invited them to embrace Islam, he was told: “A feud 
is due against the tribe of ‘Aqll; let us finish this be¬ 
fore accepting Islam.” Banu 'Aqjl had become Muslims 
before this. ‘Amr went into battle agamst them and kill¬ 
ed a Muslim for which he repented greatly afterwards. 

Venegeance for murder or vendetta had originated 
a superstition that when the murdered man dies his 
soul becomes a bird called hsmah or sudd and continues 
to hover over the place of murder crying for vengeance 
and repeating: “Slake my thirst, slake my thirst”; so 
ong as the murder is not avenged there is darkness in 
graves of the murdered. Accepting blood-money as 
compensation for murder was considered a disgrace. 

amentation over the murdered was also looked upon 
as a sign of weakness. Dying of mortal wounds was 
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held to be an honourable death; the spirit of a man who 
dies of wounds, it was believed, leaves the body peace¬ 
fully through the slit. But if a person dies of disease or 
old age in bed, his spirit has to force an e$it through 
the nose, and such death was considered ignominious 
and stigmatised as “nose death” This kind of 

religion and ethics was developed in the Arabian tribes 
through ages of perpetual conflict; their moral con¬ 
ceptions, directly or indirectly, revolved round this 
axis of killing and getting killed. 

At the basis of this ethics was the necessity of or 
love for plunder. Islam tried to regulate and channelise 
their fighting instincts so that they may be used only 
for a religious cause; this ingrained love for booty, there¬ 
fore, had also to be curbed. Appropriating the goods of 
the vanquished is a necessary corollary of war and in 
this respect the most civilised of nations have made 
no improvement; on the contrary, the practice has 
become more severe and inhuman. Enemy property, 
not only of the actual belligerents, but also of civilians, 
is confiscated and such heavy indemnities are imposed 
that the next generation also has to pay them through 
the nose unless the defeated nation rises again to 
wreak terrible venegeance: the treaty of Versailles and, 
its necessary consequence, the rise of Hitler, and the 
penalisation of the entire French nation after their 
defeat at the heads of Prussia in 1870 are some in¬ 
stances among many, in point. So long as humanity 
does not get rid of war as an institution the problem of 
dealing with the property of the vanquished enemy shall 
remain. The only way to rationalise it is to entrust the 
matter in the hands of the State so that chaotic and 
individual grabbing by soldiers is declared unlawful. 
This is exactly what Islam did at a time when such an 
organised handling of enemy property existed neither as 
an injunction nor as a practice anywhere in the 
world. As individual murder was made unlawful, so 
individual loot was also stopped by the Qur’anic in¬ 
junction explicitly given in the following verse: 
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O Prophet! they ask you about the disposal of booty; say 
that this belongs to God and the Prophet (viii. 1). 

In Muslim jurisprudence “God” stands for common 
weal and in this verse the Prophet is mentioned, not 
as a co-sharer with God, but as an administrator of 
enemy property, because it is well known that the 
Prophet possessed no property and never took from the 
public chest more than the minimum to keep body 
and soul together. He felt restless if ever a few coins 
were left with him overnight. On his death-bed he in¬ 
quired if there was any money in his house; when told 
that there were a few gold coins, he ordered that they 
be given away to the needy- “Muhammad does not 
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was of no avail for a long time till they suffered a 
heavy defeat in the Battle of Uifud when, merely be¬ 
cause they could not resist falling upon booty they left 
the strategically important posts which the Prophet 
had assigned them to guard and not to leave under 
any circumstance. In the Battle of Hunain also they 
suffered 7 because of the same bad irresistible urge. 
Many thought that the waging of the holy war for 
the sake of booty was an act of religious merit. A man 
asked the Prophet about it and received the reply that 
one with such a motive would/get no merit whatso¬ 
ever. The man related this to his companions. They 
were surprised at this and thought that Iv must have 
misunderstood the Prophet. He was sent back for 
clarification and received the same reply. 

For the very survival of Islam the wild and cruel 
Arabian tribes had not only to be crushed and subdued 
but, after submission to and acceptance of Islam, they 
had to be taught to minimise the cruelty of warfare. 
Shibll Nu'mani, the most outstanding of the modern 
biographers of the Prophet, relates the cruel habits of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs against which Islam had to 
defend itself: 

(1) When they slaughtered the prisoners of war 
there was a wholesale holocast, woman and 
children included; sometimes they were burnt. 

(2) Night attack on an enemy tribe and murdering 
and looting them was common. Such com¬ 
mandos were considered to be very brave; they 
were called fattak. 

(3) Sometimes enemies were burnt alive. When 
Banu Tamjm murdered a broth’er of ‘Amr ibn 
Hind, a ruling chief, he vowed to kill one 
hundred of them in vengeance. He attacked 
the tribe but they fled away, and only an old 
woman of the name of Hamra' was left. He 
caught hold of her and burnt her alive. As she 
was smouldering, an enemy rider of the name 
of ‘AmmSr arrived on the spot. When asked 
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why he had come he replied that he was hungry 
and seeing smoke from afar he thought there 
might be some food being cooked there. 'Amr 
pushed him also in the fire. 

(4) Another heartless practice was making a target 
of little children of the enemy. 

(5) They mutilated the hands and feet and other 
external organs of the vanquished foe and left 
them to die. A slave of the Prophet was 
treacherously mutilated like this and then his 
eyes and tongue were pricked with thorns. 

(6) When the fury of vengeance was not abated 
even after killing a foe, his dead body was 
mutilated. Hindah, the wife of Abu Sufyan, 
ate the liver of valiant Hamzah, a very dear 
uncle of the Prophet, in the Battle of Uhud and 
wore round her neck a garland made of the 
mutilated organs of the dead,' 

(7) They vowed that if they succeeded in killing 
an enemy they would make a cup of his skull 
and drink wine in it. 

(8) They cut open the abdomen of pregnant women 
and sang about it with pride. 

It was necessary to mention these cruelties to show 
why a peace-loving Prophet was compelled to crush 
such enemies—so that humanity could live in peace... 
The Prophet was averse to unnecessary violence; force 
was allowed to be used only to establish peace. The 
Prophet allowed his followers to fight either when they 
were actually attacked or when it became certain that 
the enemy was preparing an attack and the intended 
attack had to be averted by forestalling it. When the 
Prophet came away from Mecca to seek asylum in 
Medina for himself and his followers and preach and 
practise Islam peacefuly, the Quraish of Mecca did 
not let him alone. They were afraid of the growing 
power of Islam, which, if successful, would not only 
destroy their religion but strike at the root of their 
privileged position as custodians of the Ka'bah which. 
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was a source of manifold benefits for them. They made 
preparations to attack the Muslims in Medina and in¬ 
cited all Arabian tribes against them, warning them 
that if Islam succeeded they would all lose their inde¬ 
pendence. The Muslims in. Medina felt themselves 
threatened from all sides. For a long time they slept 
■with their weapons by their side and Muhammad was 
among those who often kept awake during the night 
for fear of a surprise attack. The Quraish wrote to 
‘Abdullah ibn Ubayy, who was virtually the chief 
of Medina before the arrival of the Prophet, that 
if he did not exile Muhammad from the town they 
would attack and put an end to him along with 

Muhammad. . 

For the protection of Medina the Prophet organis¬ 
ed scouting parties. To the direction which threaten¬ 
ed the Muslims scouts were sent to collect information; 
they went in small parties, generally consisting of ten 
or twelve men, and, .for emergencies, they had to go 
armed. This small number could not be meant to 
engage in fighting or robbing enemy caravans because 
■caravans moved with hundreds of armed protectors. 
The power of the Quraish and many other tribes lay 
in trade and a sure way of ending their hostility was 
to make them feel that their caravan-route to Syria 
which passed through territory neighbouring Medina 
would be closed to them if they continued to threaten 
the Muslims. When Abu Dharr Ghifari, the saintly 
friend and follower of the Prophet, was assaulted in 
the courtyard of the Ka'bah, ‘ AbbSs who*had not yec 
accepted Islam warned the assaulting idolaters that, 
if they misbehaved with that man of the tribe of 
Ghifar, their trade would suffer because this tribe lay 
■on the route of their trade caravans. This threat prov¬ 
ed effective in making his persecutors desist from any 
further injury to Abu Dharr. 

Scouting expeditions were called SarUyah\ the Pro- 
.phet never accompanied such parties. But when it was 
reported that enemy forces were actually gathering 
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somewhere for attack, he would very often proceed 
with a sufficiently strong armed batch to nip the mis¬ 
chief in the bud. Such a preventive or punitive ex¬ 
pedition was called Gkazwah. That all the wars of 
the Prophet were defensive or preventive or were in 
the nature of punitive expeditions can be proved by 
keeping their causes in view, (For this see Shibli, 
Sirat-un-Nabi, Vol. I, pp. 519-61.) Many clashes with 
the tribes occurred as a result of their hostility towards 
Islam’s missionary efforts. The Muslims desired not 
merely to be left alone in peace, but it was an essen¬ 
tial part of thteir dynamic faith to preach it to the rest 
of the world, for which latter purpose some parties 
were sent out as missionaries. They could not fight or 
use force in the pursuit of their missionary activities, 
as Islam prohibits coercion in the matter of faith. 
Sometimes, however, these missionary groups met 
with armed opposition, were attacked and killed. One 
of the basic principles of Islam emphatically enunciat¬ 
ed in the Our’an is the sanctity of life. The Qur’an 
corroborates in this respect the teaching of the Old 
Testament that the unlawful murder of an individual 
violates the sanctity of entire human life and must be 
dealt with by dire punishment: 

For this reason did We prescribe to the Children of Israel that 
whoever slays a person, unless it be for manslaughter or for mis¬ 
chief in the land, it is as though he slew all men (v. 32). 

God and His Prophet wanted to establish law and 
order and security for all peace-loving citizens ir¬ 
respective of the differences of creed and race. Unless 
aggression and homicide were put a stop to or effective 
preventive measures adopted against those who in¬ 
dulged in them, the essential purpose of Islam, the 
establishment of basic human liberties, could not be 
fulfilled. 

The punishment of those who wage war against Allah and 
His Apostle and strive to make mischief in the land is only this, 
that they should be murdered or crucified or their hand and their 
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feet should be cut off on opposite sides or they should be imprison¬ 
ed (v. 33). r 

The ultimate objective cJf Islam, the establishment 
ol universal security, can be gathered from what the 
Prophet foretold before 'Adi, the son of the famous 

entered Islam. The Prophet said, "God 
will fulfil His purpose till such security is established 
that ja single man riding a camel shall travel from 
y a fi a to Hadramaut perfectly secure form human be¬ 
ings, having no fear in his mind except the fear of God 
or a wild beast" (Abu Sa'd.) In another Hadjth 
according to Bukhari, the Prophet is reported to have 

f a icn * ‘God's purpose shall be so completely 
ruin lied that an unattended woman shall travel from 
QSdisiyah to Mecca as a pilgrim, fearing none except 
God. Adi says that he saw with his own eyes the 
fulfilment of this prophecy; a lonely woman actually 
travelled from Qadisiyah to Mecca unmolested and 
unharmed. Those who go on censuring the Prophet for 
fighting in defence of this noble cause and accuse him 
of being ruthless to the murderous predatory tribes 
should look to the result of his fight. Arabia, that had 
never experiened inter-tribal peace and where indi¬ 
vidual security was unknown, became united and peace¬ 
ful during the life of the Prophet, and the rise in revolt 
of some of the tribes after his death was the leaping of 
the flame before it is finally extinguished. Pax Islamica 
was established within a century from Spain to the 
borders of China. 

AH the fights of the Prophet had the ultimate 
objective of crushing the aggressors to establish free¬ 
dom of conscience and worship. The Muslims were 
ordered to fight till people can worship God in 
security. 

And fight with them until there is no more persecution (viii- 

As later Muslim history corroborates, they were 
not fighting only to make themselves powerful and 
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secure in order to be able to coerce others to accept 
their faith. The Qur’an explicitly sanctions war only 
against aggressors who, if unchecked and unsubdued, 
shall destroy the religious liberties of the followers of 
all creeds: 

And had there not been Allah’s repelling some people by 
others, certainly there- would have been pulled down cloisters 
and churches and synagogues and mosques in which Allah’s name 
is much remembered (xxii. 40). 

The admirable point worth noting and appreciating 
in this verse is that the protection of mosques is men¬ 
tioned last after the defence of churches, synagogues 
and temples of other religious communities. 

The Muslim missionaries sent out by the Prophet 

to tribes were teaching a religion of universal security 

for all, but the wild tribes tortured, even murdered, 

some of these peace-preaching missionaries. Let us 

mention a few instances. In the year 3 h. in the 

month of Safar a party of Muslims proceeded to preach 

Islam on invitation by their chief to the Kilab tribe, 

but on the way near Bi’r Ma'unah, the tribes of Ri'l 

and Dhakwan killed them all, except one who escaped 

to Medina to tell the tragic tale. About the same time 

an invitation was received from the tribes of ‘Adi 

■ 

and Qarah to send a party to them to instruct them 
in Islam. Ten persons was selected by the Prophet. 
The party included ‘Asim, Khubaib and Murthid.When 
they reached Rajr, Banu Lahyan attacked the party; 
all except one were killed. Three years later a puni¬ 
tive expedition was despatched, but the tribe ran 
away. In the year 7 H. the Prophet sent a party of 
fifty missionaries to Banu Salim under the leadership 
of Ibn Abi’l-'AujS’. They were received with a shower 
of arrows ; except the leader of the party all were 
killed. In the month of RabL-ul-Awwal 8 was sent 
Ka'b ibn ‘Umar Ghifari with a party of fifteen mis¬ 
sionaries to a place on the borders of Syria. Here too 
ail were martyred except one who brought the news 
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to Medina. In the wild conditions of Arabia an armed 
guard often accompanied such preaching parties but 
they were explicitly ordered not to take up arms ex¬ 
cept in self-defence. Once it happened that Khalid ibn 
Walid and thirty armed men were sent with a preach¬ 
ing party to Banl Judhaimah. Knowing Khalid’s tem¬ 
perament the Prophet commanded him not to fight 
but Khalid's impetuosity overcame the orders of the 
Prophet; in a fight provoked by Ban! Judhaimah, he 
killed many of them. When the Prophet came td know 
of this killing, facing the Qiblah he implored God to 
exonerate him from the iniquity of Khalid; he repeat¬ 
ed three times: "O God ! blame me not for this act.” 
Then he commissioned 'All to go to this tribe and pay 
compensation for the killed including even their dogs. 
In the year 10 h., the Prophet sent ‘Ali with 300 pro¬ 
tecting riders to Yemen, and ordered him not to fight 
unless attacked: “As long as you stay there, do not 
start fighting unless you are attacked” (Ibn Sa'd, 
'Maghazi, p. 122). 

Even a righteous war is an evil necessity. No great 
religion ever arose among such cruel and lawless people 
as the: Arabs. There were only two alternatives for 
incipient Islam: either to suffer persecution and mar¬ 
tyrdom and be wiped out before the world outside 
could be aware of it or to stand up with iron deter¬ 
mination to crush force with force when all methods 
of peaceful persuasion proved to be of no avail. It was 
fortunate for humanity and for civilisation that Islam 
did not choose the path of passive martyrdom. War 
had to be resorted to, but the war waged by a man of 
God, not actuated by any lower motives, cannot be 
equated with the war waged by wild and egotistic emo¬ 
tions. Neither Christianity nor Islam, nor moral pro¬ 
gress of humanity in many directions, nor the advance¬ 
ment of rationalistic secular culture has been able to 
stop war as a means of settling the national disputes. 
The evils that have to await a long process of social 
evolution to be finally eradicated have to be minimised 
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so long as they persist. The case of war is on a par 
Sth the inhuman institution of slavery which neither 
the prophets,, nor social reformers, nor philosophers 
could abolish ..seventeen centuries after Christianity 
and twelve centuries after Islam. The only thing that 
D ious Christians and pious Muslims could do was to 
minimise the rigours of slavery or avoid having slaves 
for themselves or emancipate them individually as an 
act of spiritual merit or human kindness. During the 
course of man’s socio-economic development a time 
arrived when effective measures could be adopted to 
end this milleniums old inhuman institution. But war 
as a necessary or unnecessary evil continues not only 
to exist but to increase in cruelty and devastation till 
humanity reaches a point where total annihilation of 
the human species is threatened. Only God knows how 
long it will take to throw this evil institution also on 
the scrap heap of discredited and discarded insti¬ 
Islam did about w T ar what it did in the case of 
slavery. It taught humanity under what conditions and 
for what purposes war could be permissible. The entire 
teaching of the Qur’an and the example of the Prophet 
point only to one justification of war and bh.a.'t is war 
ing off aggression and establishment of funaamen-. 
tal human liberties. War for personal or collective 
gains is absolutely prohibited, and war to coerce o ers 
to accept a particular creed or ideology is equally con¬ 
demned. The Muslims have ruled oyer non-Muslim 
populations for long centuries without interfering with 
their religions and without putting any pressure on 
them for conversion. The Prophet himself lmplemen e 
this injunction of Islam in his lifetime by gran 
charters to Tews and Christians, and his immediate 
successors continued this practice. We will quo e ose 
injunctions and charters in another chapter. As we 
have said before, Islam viewed war as a surgical opera¬ 
tion which has to be performed only as a last resort 
when medicine alone cannot be effective. No surgeon 
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■would inflict unnecessary violence and pain. 

Before'Islam inter-tribal wars in Arabia were actu¬ 
ated by revenge or greed and all the imaginable cruelties 
were practised against the enemy! The pre-Islamic 
Arabs were not much different from the Israelites who 
practised wholesale massacres and enslavement of the 
enemies under religious sanction; the Old Testament is 
Teplete with these horrible accounts. Islam’s religious 
reform included also reforming cruel practices during 
wars. When the Prophet sent an army against an 
enemy his orders were not to kill women and children, 
infants and old men. Servants and slaves also were 
not to be killed because they were subject to the com- 
prlling will of their masters. “Do not kill any aged 
person, a child, an infant or a woman” (Abu Dswud). 
If in any battle a woman was found killed he felt it 
deeply and issued peremptory orders to beware. It was 
the custom of the Arabs either to kill war prisoners 
outright or to subject them to tortuous death by tying 
them to a pole and making them a target of arrows. 
Even after Islam sometimes someone resorted to this 
-cruelty. When 'Abdul Rahman the son of Khalid did 
it, Abu Ayyub Ansarf admonished him and told him 
that the Prophet had severely condemned this treat¬ 
ment of war prisoners. AbQ Ayyub said, “By God, would 
not bear to kill a chicken like that.” Having learnt of 
"this Islamic injunction, ‘Abdur Rahman repented and 
set free four slaves as an atonement. 

hollowing the injunction of the Qur’Sn the immedi¬ 
ate successors of the Prophet instructed the troops 
about religious liberty, respecting the priests of all 
religions and protecting places of worship. People who 
took refuge in their houses were not to he pursued 
and killed. Fruit trees and harvests of the enemies 
were not to be destroyed. Prisoners of war were to 
be treated with kindness and after cessation of hostili¬ 
ties they were either to be ransomed or set free as 
a magnanimous act. The Quraish captured by the 
Muslims during the Battle of Badr were ordered to be 
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treated kindly although they were mortal enemies of 
Islam and the Muslims. The Prophet entrusted them 
to his Companions with orders that they should be pro¬ 
perly fed, so that while the Muslims contented them¬ 
selves only with dates, they offered good food to the 
prisoners. In the Battle of Hunain 6000 prisoners were 
taken. They were not only all set free without any 
ransom, but every prisoner also received as gift a 
pair of valuable clothes (Ibn Sa‘d). This was in keep¬ 
ing with the Qur ! anic description of good Muslims: 
‘ ‘for the love of God they feed the poor, the orphans 
and the prisoners" (lxxvi. 8). 

When the Prophet found that the soldiers spread 
out in all directions entered the houses of people and 
took a^ay what they desired, he ordered that from then 
on they should not roam about nor touch the goods of 
people who were not fighting them. The Prophet said- 
“Whoever engages in war for personal material benefit 
of any kind his war is not holy." In the Battles of 
Badr and Uhud when the Muslims fell upon booty 
as an old ingrained Arab habit they were upbraided 
by God: 

There are some that crave for the worldly goods and there are 
others who long for the gift of the Hereafter (iii. 151.) 

God desired that they should prefer the Hereafter 

Asked about the value of various incentives which 
goaded the fighters to action, the Prophet replied: 

ome ngnt for booty, others to show bravery or get 
praise, but only he is a righteous fighter who fights for 
ne glory °f God; only he gets spiritual merit." 

mnrtr! Arabl . an tribes recognised neither inter-tribal 
in twi 1 ^ J? or inter-tribal code of behaviour in war or 
1-uv tu e * accoun t of absence of inter-group ethics or 
treat*,? ever considered themselves bound by any 
this x Ven th e hfe of an envoy was not safe. In 

treatic °j anarch y Isla ™ introduced respect for 
envoy? q c ? venants and complete security for 
L y*. Security for envoys is now universally 
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recognised in the civilised world, but respect for 
treaties is yet to be. All politics is still power politics; 
nations make treaties when it suits them and break 
them without the least scruple when they feel that 
they are in a position to violate them with impunity. 

The Qur!an repeats' so often and so emphatically 
the injunction to,do justice even when it goes against 
the believers; it exhorts human beings to fulfil the 
covenants they have entered into, even when oppor¬ 
tunity or necessity tempts them to violate them. We will 
give a few examples of how the Prophet acted upon 
this injunction himself and disciplined others m, this 
respect. Hudhaifah and his father had remained in 
Mecca even after the Prophet and most of the Muslims 
had left for Medina. When he wanted to leave, the 
Ouraish would not let him go. They said, “You will go 
and join the Muslims in Medina to fight against us. " 
On his assurance that he wanted to migrate peace¬ 
fully and had no intention to fight the Quraish, he was 
allowed to depart. On reaching Badr he found the 
Muslims at war with the Quraish. He wanted to join 
the Muslims in war, but the Prophet said, “No, you 
must keep your promise not to fight against the 
Quraish.” Another instance is that of Abu Rafi‘. He 
came to the Prdphet in Medina as an envoy of the 
Quraish but, impressed by Muhammad and his religion, 
he accepted Islam and said to the Prophet that he 
would not go back to the infidels. The Prophet sai , 
“No, you have to go back now; envoys are not held 
back.” The most touching example is that of Abu 
Jandal. He was chained and tortured in Mecca by the 
Quraish. He fled from Mecca still in chains and reached 
Hudaibiyah when the Prophet had just entered into a 
treaty with the Quraish in which he had agreed to t ie 
condition that if a Muslim ran away from Mecca to 
join th?, Muslims he would be returned to Mecca. A u 
Jandal showed the wounds and brands on his bodj ° 
the Prophet and the Muslims, and related the torture^ 
to which he had been subjected, imploring that a 
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should not be handed back to the cruel tyrants. The 
sight was heartrending for the Muslims and the tender 
heart of the Prophet was also deeply moved. ‘Umar 
and Abu Bakr insistently requested the Prophet that 
the persecuted man should not be handed back to the 
Quraish for continued torture. But the Prophet would 
not agree to a step which was tantamount to violating 
a condition in the contract solemnly entered into. 

The fulfilment of a contract was held by the Pro¬ 
phet to be immensely more binding than the considera¬ 
tion of an individual’s pain or martyrdom. During 
more than a decade of his life in Medina where he was 
constantly engaged in hot or cold war with most of the 
tribes of Arabia he made repeated attempts to enter 
into treaties with his actual and potential enemies, and 
there is not a single instance in which he violated any 
treaty, in spite of the fact that others did that so often. 
Whenever the treachery or evil intentions of the other 
party became manifest he would never act in violation 
of a solemnly entered treaty but give the enemy suffi¬ 
cient notice for its termination. The Arabian tribes 
knew no such ethics. Before the treaty of Hudaibjyah 
the messenger sent by the Prophet to the Quraish was 
assaultedj his camel was killed and he narrowly 
escaped with his life. Musailimah the “false prophet” 
who mobilised a great force to destroy the Muslims 
sent an envoy to the Prophet who spoke to him most 
insolently. Any Arab, before Islam, would have put 
the man to the sword without the least hesitation. The 
Prophet said to him, “Your status as an envoy saves 
your life, otherwise you deserve to be killed.” 

As Pf°pbet was constantly engaged in breaking 
the armed disturbances of numerous hostile tribes and 
the Muslims were urged to fight in defence of their 
taith and for sheer self-preservation, the ignorant and 
ostile critics of Islam broadcast the calumny that the 
primary duty of the Muslims was, and is, to kill the 
noelievers or to subdue them by force. One can see 
a t there is not a shred of truth in this accusation. 
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It was after having suffered terrible persecution and 
exile that the Muslims were permitted to use force 
against force. The reason for this ugly necessity is 
given in the following verses: 

Permission (to fight) is given to those upon whom war is 
made because they are oppressed, and most surely Allah is well 
able to assist them—those who have been repelled from their homes 
without a just cause except that they say: Our Lord is Allah 
(xxii. 39-40). 

And they are permitted to fight only till the world is 
free from tyranny and anarchy: 

And fight with them until there is no more persecution 
(viii. 39). 

The moment peace is established and the reign of law 
is restored, the rulers are not to exploit others and 
dominate over them but to be humble aud prayerful 
and charitable: a good government should urge the 
people to virtuous conduct and prevent them from 
evil: ' ! ■ Ti • •'• •' • 

Those who, should We establish them in the land, will keep 

up prayer and pay the poor-rate and enjoin good and forbid evil 
(xxn. 41). 

Prosperity and power are as much a trial for human 
character as adversity and helplessness, though power 
is a greater danger than poverty. The Prophet is re¬ 
ported to have said: “About your character I fear not 
poverty so much as prosperity.” Muhammad was 
tested as a persecuted prophet as few human beings 
have ever been tested; his steadfastness in that long 
decade of torture was admirable and heroic This 
stanza of the English poet Morriz fits his character 
and conduct so perfectly: 

Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 

The Truth thou hast, that all may share: 

Be bold, pro clam it everywhere. 

They only live who dare. 
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It is this quality of his character—remaining constant 
in all the vicissitudes of his career—that made him 
the most successful of all the prophets in human 
history. Let us see how he behaved in the hour of his 
greatest triumph, his victorious and peaceful entry 
into Mecca. He was always averse to unnecessary blood¬ 
shed and so he waited for full eight years in Medina 
to become strong enough in men and meants to make 
this venture so that mere show of overwhelming 
struggle should accomplish this supreme objective 
without loss of human life. Even if the Quraish had 
remained quiescent after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, it 
would have been justified in God’s good tinje that 

Muhammad and his associates exiled from Mecca 

■ 

should return to their homeland in sufficient strength 
to live there in peace and preach and practise their 
religion without molestation; but circumstances arose 
which accelerated this inevitable event, so necessary 
to make Islam secure and stable, because Mecca in 
idolatrous hands would never have let Islam succeed 
even in Arabia. After the treaty of Hudaibiyah the 
tribe of Khuza'ah had become an ally of the Muslims 
and Band Bakr had joined them to oppose the Quraish, 
but then all of a sudden, in disregard of the agrc ,ment, 
Banu Bakr attacked the Khuza'ah tribe and the 
Quraish helped the aggressors. The Khuza'ah were 
overwhelmed and entered the sanctuary of the Haram 
of Ka'bah where bloodshed was prohibited, but even 
here Naufal, the chief of the Banu Bakr, violated the 
sanctity of the Haram and killed men of the ,Khuza‘ah 
tribe. After this, forty riders of the Khuza'ah tribe 
came to Medina and appealed to the Prophet in the 
name of their alliance with him. The Prophet felt 
greatly grieved at this sorry plight of a friendly tribe 
assisting whom was a sacred duty. He sent a mes¬ 
senger to the Quraish offering them three alternatives: 

(1) They should pay blood-money for the murdered. 

(2) The" Quraish shall not assist Band Bakr who 

are guilty of aggression. . . 
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(3) They should announce termination of the treaty 
of Hudaiblyah. 

The Quraish first preferred the third alternative, 
but immediately after the return of the Prophet’s 
envoy they considered it injurious to their interest and 
sent Abu Sufyan to Medina to renew the treaty of 
Hudaibiyah whose terms were greatly advantageous 
to them and adverse for the Muslims. ’He beseached 
everyone to renew it, but no one paid any heed to him 
and the Prophet preferred to march to Mecca. 

These military activities were forced upon an 
essentially merciful man by the cruel necessity of deal¬ 
ing with cruel tribes. He acted on the Qur’snic injunc¬ 
tion that on an evil-doer equal evil'could be inflicted 
in the interest of law and order and in the prevention 
of crime, but wherever forgiveness • and reformatory 
handling are feasible they are to be preferred to 
punishment: "The punishment of an evil is the like 
of it" (x. 27). 

An occasion to act upon this soon presented itself, 

As secret preparations were being made for the march, 

Hatib, one of the Meccan emigrants who was otherwise 

a good, faithful Muslim, by sheer weakness and fear, 

committed an offence for which any military commander 

would have killed him. Hatib's kith and kin were still 

■ •# 

in Mecca and he thought that if Mecca was attacked 
by the Muslims his relatives there were sure to suffer 
at the hands of the Quraish. He tried to ingratiate 
himself with the Quraish of Mecca by sending them a 
letter about the imminent invasion, so that in gratitude 
they plight spare his relatives. When the Prophet 
came to know of this, he asked ‘Ali to hasten and 
intercept the letter. When the contents of the letter 
wdre read out everyone was shocked and the stern 
‘ Umar proposed to behead the culprit; but the Prophet, 
ever reluctant to punish, said: "Don’t punish the man, 
maybe God has forgiven him because of his active 
participation in the Battle of Badr. ’ ’ Besides, thereb)', 
providing an example of forgiveness even in such un- 
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forgivable cases the Prophet set a good principle of cri¬ 
minal jurisprudence: a man’s exceptionally good con¬ 
duct previous to the commitment of a punishable crime, 
in a moment of weakness, entitling him to lenient treat¬ 
ment. Ten thousand soldiers started the march under 
the wise and benign leadership of an ideal Prophet 
who was destined to set an example to the whole 
world or to all individuals and groups, of conquering 
the enemy with love. On the road to Mecca some other 
friendly tribes augmented the number, and finally 
halted at Marr al-Zahr5n, a place about one stage dis¬ 
tant from the city. The Quraish sent Hakim ibnHazam 
(a nephew of the Prophet’s wife Khadijah), Budail ibn 
Warqa’, along with Abu Sufyan himself to go and quiet¬ 
ly judge the strength of the Muslims. The guard of the 
Prophet’s tent saw Abu Sufyan and men like ‘Umar 
thought it was a God-given opportunity to kill the 
chief of the Quraish of Mecca, who had been the chief 
culprit in persecuting the Muslims and who was main¬ 
ly responsible for all their sufferings. Here God 
had delivered into their hands the man who had 
pursued the helpless Muslims in their asylum in 
Abyssinia and who had for fifteen years constantly 
incited the whole of Arabia against Muhammad and 
his followers, who had attacked Medina so many times 
and killed thousands of Muslims. ‘Umar reportedly 
asked the Prophet permission to kill this arch-enemy 
of Islam. The permission was refused; the Prophet 
wanted to set a great example to warring humanity of 
how to conquer an enemy by love and forgiveness, 
forgetting innumerable acts of treachery and cruelty 
on his part. ‘Abbas also interceded for Abu Sufyan. 
‘Umar repeated his request to the Prophet, when, not 
understanding 'Umar’s attitude, ‘Abbas said to him 
accusingly, “O ‘Umar, you would not have been so 
hard in retaliation if Abu Sufyan had been a nember 
of your tribe.” ‘Umar replied correctly: ‘‘Tribal biases 
have no place in Islam; although you do not belong 
to my tribe, your acceptance of Islam gave me much 
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■ greater pleasure than on my own father’s conversion.” 
Bukhari relates that Abu Sufysn accepted Islam imme¬ 
diately on being arrested, but the historian Tabari 
records a short dialogue between Abu Sufvan, and the 
Prophet: 

The Prophet: Abu Sufyan, are you still unconvinc¬ 
ed that there is no being worthy of worship except 
One God ? 

Abu Sufyan: If there were any other God, he would 
have helped us today. 

The Prophet: Do you still doubt that I am a 
messenger of God ? 

Aba Sufyan: There is no doubt about :it. 

It could be said Abu Sufyan was talking like this 
having been overwhelmed and overcome by a superior 
force. He might still be suffering from uncertainty, but 
it is related by all historians that his conduct after 
that in the service of Islam was sincere which estab¬ 
lished his genuine conversion and change of heart. 

The Prophet had resolved to make a bloodless 
entry into Mecca but the deep-rooted martial spirit of 
some was straining at the leash, ^he tribal batches, 
well armed and in high spirits, passed before Abu 
Sufyan who was standing on a hillock viewing this 
armed might with dismay. The Ansari group was led 
by Sa'd ibn ‘Ubsdah holding the standard. Looking at 
Abu Sufyan he shouted: “This is the day of- a severe 
battle in which fighting in the Haram of Ka'bah shall, 
become lawful.” When the Prophet’s batch, whose 
standard-bearer was Zubair bin al-'Awwam passed be¬ 
fore Abu Sufyan he complainingly asked the Prophet 
if he had heard what 'Ubadah had said. The Prophet 
said, “ 'Ubadah is wrong in what he has said; on the 
contrary, this is the day of the sanctity and glory of the 
Ka'bah. There shall be no fighting and no bloodshed.” 
The Prophet announced, "Whoever lays down arms 
or shuts himself in his house or takes refuge in Aba 
Sufyan house shall be secure.” In spite of this an¬ 
nouncement, a party of the Quraish warriors shot a 
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volley of arrows on the detachment that was under 
Khalld’s command killing two persons. Khalid was- 
forced to retaliate; the enemy fled leaving thirteen dead 
behind. When Khalid explained to the Prophet that it 
was not they who started the fight, the Prophet re¬ 
marked, “It was unavoidable destiny.” How consider¬ 
ate was Muhammad about the rights of even an enemy 
can be gathered from the fact that he refused to go 
back to his own house because 'Aqil, a son of AbuTalib, 
after inheriting it from his father, had sold it to Abu 
Sufyan who was now in legal possession of it. The Pro¬ 
phet said he would stay in Khif, the place where the 
Prophet and the entire Hashiml clan were kept in close 
siege by the Meccans before Hijrah. 

"The Prophet entered the Ka'bah. This memorial of 
Abraham the idol-breaker had 360 idols in its com¬ 
pound, one for each each day of the lunar year. The 
Prophet as he turned each of the idols down was 
reciting: “The truth has come and the falsehood 
vanished; surely falsehood is a vanishing thing” 
(xvii. 81). There were many gods inside the Ka'bah 
itself. Before entering the Prophet ordered that they 
be thrown out. ‘Umar entered the hall and cleared it of 
all idols, and also rubbed off the images on the walls. 
The Prophet then entered it with Bilal and Talhah. 
The place resounded with the cry of Allah Akbar (God 
is the Highest Reality). According to some accounts, the 
Prophet also offered prayer in the Ka'bah. The Prophet 
then addressed the whole gathering in which his 
friends as well as foes were standing shoulder to shoul¬ 
der. This short speech, though directly addressed to the 
people gathered there, was really an announcement for 
the whole of humanity. It started with affirming the 
unity of God which is the foundation of true religion, 
how Truth ultimately triumphs over falsehood and in 
its triumph lay the foundation of universal peace. He 
announced that henceforth all feuds and vendettas 
were abolished and ail demands of compensatory blood- 
money set aside. Pride of tribe or race was declared to- 
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be irrational and was to be wiped out by belief in the 
equality of mankind which had a common origin in. 
humble.clay. "There is no god but Allah, He is One 
without a partner. He has fulfilled His promise and 
has helped His slave and defeated diverse groups of the 
enemies. Listen! any claim of superiority, blood-revenge 
and usury is trampled under my feet this day except 
the claims of the service of (Ka'bah) the House of God 
and provision of water to the pilgrims. O people of 
Quraish! the pride and vanity of the Days of Ignore 
ance—the pride of noble descent—has been removed 
from you. All men are the progeny of Adam and Adam 
was created out of clay." At the end he recited the 
following verse of the Qur’an: 

0 ye men! surely We have created you of a male and a 
female, and made you tribes and families that you may know 
each other; surely the most honourable of you with Allah is the 
one among you most careful (of his duty) (xlix. 13). 

He concluded his address announcing total prohibition 
of trade in liquor. 

When the speech was over, he-turned towards the 
rows of his vanquished enemies. He saw before him 
individuals guilty of the most heinous crimes ; tyrants 
who had for about two decades tortured, persecuted 
and murdered men and women, old and young; vile 
men who- had continuously showered abuse on him, 
who had stoned him ; heartless men who had stabbed 
pregnant women; cruel men who had burnt and brand¬ 
ed helpless Muslims. It is easy to preaph idealistic 
morality and inculcate kindness towards an enemy, but 
only a.fnan deeply imbued with the love of God and 
Man can practise it in the circumstances in which the 
Prophet now found himself. If he had held a Nuren- 
burg trial and killed all of them, normal codes of human 
justice could not have raised a finger against him, 
but in that case he would be just a conqueror and not 
a prophet who had been teaching the world that Allah 
is Beneficent and Merciful Who sends some chosen in- 
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dividuals to the world to serve as exemplars because 
they have assimilated these Divine attributes. He 
addressed this crowd of criminals and asked them. Do 
vou' know how I propose to deal with you . Cruel 
as these enemies were, they had known Muhammad 
before his prophetic mission to be kind and gentle 
and forgiving; and even through the years that they 
were attempting to kill him and crush his movement 
they had known that the man was not persona y 
revengeful. They replied that they expected from him 
only what was noble: “Thou art a noble brother the 
son of a noble brother.” The Prophet replied, £ I don t 
charge you of any crime today; go your way, you are 
all free.” Is there any case in long human history 
which can equal in magnanimity this act of uncon¬ 
ditional forgiveness for the types of enemy whom 
Muhammad forgave ? Did he not prove himself worthy 
of the title divinely bestowed c n him, Rahmatun h l 
'Alimin a blessing for the whole of humanity, friends 
as well as foes ? Taking his cue from this historically 
unique act, a Christian member of the Australian 
Parliament., discussing the treatment to be meted out 
to vanquished Japan, said, “Let us forget all the 
cruelties and iniquities practised by this enemy and 
treat the Japanese as Muhammad had Heated his 

enemies." 

It will be remembered that the sole basis of this 
struggle was religious, yet the fact remains that no¬ 
body was forced to accept Islam. There were some who 
suffered from impotent rage at the success of Islam and 
were sorry to see their temple emptied of their go s 
and idols. They lived on in Mecca long aftei then 
defeat and nobody forced them to accept Islam. The 
historians and biographers record that many of these 
unconverted idolators fought along with the Muslims 
in the Battle of Hunain, and it was one of the causes 
of defeat in {his battle that these idolatrous allies had 
no heart in the fight. Some notables of Mecca had fled 
away to distant places for fear of punishment* Refer- 
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ing to Safwan ibn Umayyah who had fled to Jeddah 
‘Umair ibn Wahab said to the Prophet, "It is a pity 
that an Arab chief has exiled himself.” The Prophet 
said, ‘Go, bring him back from Jeddah assuring him 
that he shall neither be punished nor forced to change 
his religion. To convince Safwan of the offer being 
from himself, the Prophet gave ‘Umair his turban as 
a guaiantee. Umair went to Jeddah and brought 

Safwan back. Up to the Battle of Hunain he did not 
accept Islam. 
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MORALS AND MANNERS 
Precept and Example 

T HE Holy Book declares about Muhammad that 
■ he is a man of high morals and a worthy ex¬ 
emplar for others; he said about himself that he 
had been sent to the world as a Teacher. As Islam did 
not claim to be the first true religion but a reminder 
of the great spiritual truths taught to every civilised 
group of humanity, so the morals that it preached had 
been taught and practised by virtuous people since 
time, immemorial. Respect for all spiritual religions 
that had preceded the mission of Muhammad as well 
as unstinted appreciation of all the great teachers 
of mankind is an essential part of the Islamic faith. 
But two things distinguish Islam from all that had 
gone before it. Firstly, of all the prophets Muhammad 
is the most historical. He stands before the world in 
the broad daylight of history with his entire private 
and public life open for appreciation or criticism. Ac¬ 
counts of his sayings and doings may sometimes vary 
in small details but the broad outlines of his outlook, 
his character and conduct are unmistakable. Historians 
of religion have acknowledged the fact that the Scrip¬ 
ture he gave to the world has been transmitted through 
the centuries without accretion, subtraction or modifi¬ 
cation, and the Qur'an is a mirror of Muhammad’s life 
and mission. It is not a book that is meant merely to 
eulogise him; it is so frank about him that while, on 
the one hand, it does not hesitate to appreciate his 
conduct when it is exemplary and praiseworthy, on the 
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other hand, it records honestly his lack of perfection 
wherever it manifests itself. 

At the advent of Islam, three great religions were 

professed by the major portion of the civilised world_ 

Buddhism, Christianity and Brahmanism. All the 
three had developed two common characteristics: in¬ 
carnation and asceticism. Buddha talked of no God or 
gods and preached only this metaphysical doctrine 
that the Lltimate Reality transcends all categories ol 
life and empirical existence and it is* only by total 
negation of the latter, effected by annihilation of the 
"Will to Live," that man can attain to it, and get 
identified with it in the state of Nirvana. Buddha 
claimed that after Enlightenment he himself had 
attained to that state j in other words he proclaimed 
his identity with the Ultimate Reality. This is the 
Buddhistic version of Incarnation. Brahmanism had 
developed various cults, but the most widespread and 
popular belief was that the great spiritual leaders like 
Rama and Krishna were Avtars or Incarnations of the 
Supreme Being. In one of the great scriptures of the 
Hindus, Bhagvat Gita (The Songs Divine), Krishna, 
speaking as God Incarnate, says that incarnation 
takes place repeatedly in the course of human history 
wherever true religion gets depraved. Jesus was born 
among the Israelites who would have considered be¬ 
lief in Incarnation as an unforgivable blasphemy. Jesus, 
true to his national tradition, considered himself to be 
a great prophet. Very little of his life is known except 
the sketchy record of his three years’ ministry, but the 
Gospels present him as a man struggling with temp¬ 
tations and overcoming them, but always conscious 
of being a humble creature and not the Creator of the 
universe, eternally perfect in every way. When some¬ 
body calls him good he refutes him by saying that not 
he but his Father in Heaven is good, meaning thereby 
that perfection belongs to God alone and is not attri¬ 
butable even to the most exalted of His creatures. It was 
men like Paul and Augustine, saturated with Hellen- 
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istic philosophy, Graeco-Roman mysteries and myths 
mixed with certain Oriental creeds, that brought in In¬ 
carnation, Trinity and Atonement, death and resurrec¬ 
tion of a god and assimilating him by transubstantia- 

of bread and wine in the sacrament of Eucharist. 
One of the fundamental reforms in religious beliefs that 
Islam brought about was to redefine the respective 
status of God and Man, proclaiming to the world what 
the great prophets themselves had proclaimed before 
Muhammad that, although Indefinite Reality, that is 
the alpha and omega of all existence, manifests itself 
in the infinite variety, and gradation of creation and 
humanity is one of His supreme manifestations, yet 
no finite creature can be completely identified with 
Him as the great mystic philosopher of Islam, Ibn 
‘Arabi said, “God remains God howsoever He may 
descend in His creation, and man lemams man how 
soever he may be exalted in his spiritual ascent." 

The result of belief in Incarnation was the degrada¬ 
tion of God without thereby exalting man. The function 
of prophethood also got confused. A prophet held to 
be God Almighty Himself ceases to be an exemplar for 
humanity : only'hum an beings could serve as exemp¬ 
lars for struggling humanity that suffers from conflicts. 
If a man were God Himself, what example could he 
offer to sinners and their temptations ? Men want to 
know how some great number of their species emerged 
from darkness and light and how they advanced 
gradually by constant seeking and groping. In this 
respect a man like Muhammad certainly provides an 
inspiring example. The Book that he gave to the world 
as divinely inspired depicts him as a seeker and finder, 
very much as it depicts Abraham contemplating the 
phenomena of Nature in search of an abiding reality. 

(Did He not) find you unable- to see and showed the way ? 

Yon did not know what the Book was and what the. faith 
was (xlii. 52). _ 


_ J 
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Abraham, Moses and Jesus as men divinely inspired 
and commissioned, and not gods themselves. Muham¬ 
mad s conception of Reality is “Infinity within'and 
Infinity without revealed only imperfectly in finite 
and mortal beings. Man can know only so much as 
God reveals to him through his senses, through his 
reason and through special intuitions and divinely 
granted revelations; but even after all this he cannot 
comprehend the totality of Reality. Intellectual, moral 

vu d S n in ^ a Pf rf . ecti ° n is also an ever-receding horizon 
ike all ultimate ideals whose very nature is never to 
be completely actualised. Muhammad is an exemplar, 
not because he claimed to have attained perfection in 
knowledge and spirituality, but because of his humility 
before the Infinite and because of his constant striving 
through prayer and through living to replace the good 
by the better and the better by the best. He summed 
up his outlook on life by this pithy saying: “He whose 
wo days are alike is a loser.” This is exactly the 
teaching that Longfellow has put in a stanza in his 
famous poem, “The Psalm of Life” : 


Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today. 


It is universally acknowledged by historians of 
r< n 1 ?i 0 n -r! : k a ^ Muhammad had been most successful of 
all the Prophets; it should be added to this that he 
had been the most practical of all the Prophets. In so 
far as the general principles of morality are concerned, 
civilised humanity has been in agreement; it is in 
. e ir interpretation and implemention that differences 
m cultures and creeds and conduct of individuals and 
groups arise. Even in the closer analysis and connota- 
lon of these general principles people begin to differ 
so vastly that what was naively taken to be a simple 
and self-evident concept turns out to be full of snags. 

I he Sophists of Greece subject! vised all truth and 
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morality. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle spent a whole 
lifetime in establishing the objectivity of truth and 
morals, but with all their acute dialectic they could 
not clarify the simple concept of justice. Even if they 
had succeeded in their attempt at theoretical clarifica¬ 
tion what use would it be to common humanity ? In 
Plato’s Republic a utopian or fascist pattern of social 
justice is presented whose unpracticability was so 
obvious that people had to say that it was only a 
pattern in heaven. It is doubtful if there ever was a 
man who improved his virtues by the study of theo¬ 
retical ethics; the analysis of the Good never made any¬ 
one actually good. The ineffectiveness of sermons is 
also a commonly accepted fact and cynics prescribe 
listening to sermons as a cure for insomnia; a clergy¬ 
man is said to have used the preparation of a sermon 
also as an effective inducer of sleep. If a religious man 
ever affects the lives of others spiritually it is not by 
what he says but what he is and what he does. 
Human beings do not judge each other by the prin¬ 
ciples that are avowed by them but by the shape 
those principles take in their conduct. 

The Prophet of Islam did not very much theorise 
about moral concepts. If he wanted people to be just, 
he would define justice in a very simple and easily 
understood manner, and then put a content in that 
form by exercising justice himself in a variety of situa¬ 
tions. If he exhorted them to be loving and forgiving, 
he would not simply discuss the psychology or meta¬ 
physics of love but demonstrate this virtue in a 
variety of practical dealings. We find beautiful ideas 
and ideals in the founders of great religions as well as 
m the writings of philosophers, and great literature is 
replete with idealism. But when we desire to know in 
what way and to what extent the lives of these teachers 
reflected what they taught, we are most often dis¬ 
appointed. Buddha has nothing to offer to us in the 
realm of civilisation or culture. His ethics is full of 
gative morality because his ultimate goal was the 
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negation of life, and that is impossible of any positive 
amelioration. What could a seeker learn from him 
about the problems of family life or economics or 
politics or about war and peace ? Jesus preached love 
so idealistically that his followers, even after two 
milleniums, are still confused how to build criminal 
jurisprudence on the Sermon on the Mount which, 
though applicable with good effect in certain indi¬ 
vidual cases, can offer no guidance about crime and 
punishment. He attempted no legal reform and ex¬ 
horted the law-ridden Jews not to alter a jot or tittle 
of it, although Mosaic Law needed considerable modi¬ 
fication to accord with Jesus’s spirit of liberality ana 
universal love. We have very scanty material about 
the life of Jesus covering only about three years of his 
ministry, and a considerable part of that scanty 
material too has become suspect due to researches of 
the last one hundred years. It is now openly acknow¬ 
ledged even by some bishops and archbishops that 
Gospel record in many places does not present Jesus as 
he really was, but what superstitions of narrow minds 
understood or felt about him. They could believe about 
Jesus that he drew out evil spirits from the bodies of 
human beings and inserted them into the bodies ot 
innocent pigs. This is neither rationality nor love noi 
justice, but this is recorded about a high-souled man 
like Jesus whom the Gospels intend to present as a 
saviour and as an exemplar. Soon after Jesus all law 
was repudiated as having been transcended by Love, 
forgetting what Jesus was believed to have said about 
the scrupulous observance of all law both in letter and 
snirit. For about three centuries the persecuted Chris¬ 
tians would have nothing to do about Law or civilisa¬ 
tion ; they were expecting a speedy end of all this sorry 
scheme of things by an apocalyptic event and tne 
return of Jesus to establish the Kingdom of Heaven. 
They had given up the Mosaic Law and would no 
acknowledge Roman Law; and this total negation did 
not seem to bother them very much because they na 
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mentally and practically detached themselves from 
life around them; only negative morality was left for 
them. They remembered the injunctions of Jesus about 
Love and tried to practise then in dealings with one in 
other, but they could not fulfil the demandlof ^sltive" 
and creative love which is not a passive sentiment but 
a force to enrich life and^all its aspects, and reform 
and remodel it. Negative morality and unpractical 
spirituality end inevitably in life-negating asceticism. 
Jesus could offer them no practical guidance about law 
or politics or economics; he had not bothered about 
these things and concluded that they were not worth 

b J* he ™f abOUt *5 ? e be S™ing clergymen were 
allowed to marry and had families to look after but 

gradually the logic of renunciation drew them towards 
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better to marry than to burn.” ’ 

When after three' centuries the conversion of Con- 
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"briefly the foundations of Islamic ethics. It shall be 
followed by precepts "and injunctions taken from the 
Qur’an and supplemented by the sayings and teachings 
of the Prophet. Efforts will be made to give examples 
from the conduct of the Prophet to see how it accorded 
with the principles enunciated by him. 

Religion and Morality. The question of the relation 
of religion to morality has been answered differently 
by different religions. In Indian religions generally 
morality has been accorded a very subordinate place. 
According to the law of Karma, actions produce their 
results by an inexorable law of moral causation and, 
in accordance with belief in transmigration of the soul, 
birth after birth lives on determined by the conse¬ 
quences of the previous life. A man may be born in a 
lower or a higher caste in a good or bad family or may 
be born as a lower or a higher animal in accordance 
with his deeds. But life, by itself, is an illusion and an 
evil and the ultimate purpose of life is its own negation. 
This purpose cannot be achieved by moral living 
because good actions too shall produce their results for 
which a birth, in however exalted a state, shall be 
necessary and there will be no riddance. Only realisa¬ 
tion of the illusoriness of all existence and the know¬ 
ledge of identification of the individual soul with the 
universal soul can result in salvation. An individua 
who has attained to this knowledge is already saved 
and needs no moral life, although the presumption is 
that such an enlightened sage will not lead an immoral 
life. The Buddhistic view of life and Nirvana in final 
analysis are almost identical. When we come to Chris¬ 
tianity we see that Jesus was a moral teacher of a^ very 
high order. He wanted to turn the Jews from mere legal¬ 
ism and external observances to correct attitudes of the 
spirit. He desired legality and morality to be. internalis¬ 
ed and founded in universal love. He attempted to save 
people from the superficialities and inanities of a hypocri¬ 
tically religious life. On account of his effort he must D 
acknowledged as one of the great saviours of mankind. 
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According to his teaching, the person who is pure in 
spirit and is imbued with the love of God and Man is 
saved as he has inherited the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
Christian dogma, developed under influences foreign to 
the spirit and outlook of Jesus, converted his life and 
teaching into mysteries. The dogmatists invented the 
doctrine of Original Sin first committed by Adam and 
Eve and then transmitted to the entire human race. 
Jesus had taught that God is’love, but these dogmatists 
made the God of Jesus so unjust and unforgiving that 
he would have gone on visiting the consequences of the 
sins of the first progenitors on entire humanity till the 
Doomsday if he had not thought of the means to deliver 
them. Depraved humanity could not save itself by vir¬ 
tuous living because the inherited taint was too deeply 
ingrained in its nature. The stern and unforgiving 
God had to show His love for man by another unjust 
and cruel act. His own eternally innocent son had to 
appease the will of God by his suffering and death 
offered as an atonement for the sins of mankind. After 
this act too only that portion of humanity can be saved 
that believes in this Vicarious Atonement; for the rest 
no amount of virtuous living can guarantee salvation. 
The entire basis of this dogma for which no basis can 
be found, in the teachings of Jesus is a product of 
pagan creeds and mysteries, and is fundamentally 
immoral because morality rests on the responsibility 
of the individual for his own actions. To use a Christ 
tian idiom, everyone must bear his own cross; how 
could, then, the cross of Jesus atone for the sins of 
entire humanity ? Those who suffer for truth offer noble 
examples to others, but they cannot atone for the mis¬ 
deeds of others, as according to the dogma of Original 
Sin the misdeeds are not those actually committed by 
individuals by a free choice but are inherited by them 
as a result of the First Slip. All the great Israelite 
Prophets had been presenting a just and loving God 
and emphasising moral living as the only demand of 
God. Jesus did the same, but Christian dogma changed 
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this outlook entirely and based salvation, not on moral 
living, but on belief in irrational dogma, thereby divorc¬ 
ing morality from religion. At the advent of Islam such 
were the attitudes of major world religions towards 
morality. 

It was Islam which placed morality in the centre 
of religion. Surely, according to Islam, religion is not 
completely identical with morality. Spiritual com¬ 
munion with God that can lead to transcendental 
experiences, attuning the finite to the infinite, is some¬ 
thing more and higher than love and harmony in 
human relations or resolving the inner conflicts of an 
individual. But man cannot attain to these heights 
without a firm foundation of virtuous living. Bukhari 
has related two sayings of the Prophet according to 
which good deeds are about three quarters of religion, 
and the Qur'an has repeated it in many places that 
mere faith that is ysot allied with virtuous deeds is of 
no avail. 

In order that moral life may be possible there are 
two fundamental requisites. First, there should be no 
innate corruption in human nature and, secondly, 
man should be initially endowed with free will, so that 
every individual may be held responsible for his actions. 
The doctrines of Original Sin and Atonement are both 
emphatically repudiated by the Qur’an. God has given 
the best constitution to man both mentally and physi¬ 
cally. "Certainly We created man in the best make” 
(xcv. 4). According to the Our’an, the foundations of 
truth are imbedded in the nature of man; true religion 
has only to be awakened from the depths of the human 
soul; the unalterable Truth which constitutes true 
religion is there before it is corrupted by a wrong exer¬ 
cise of free will: ‘ ‘ Then set your face upright for 
religion in the right state—the nature made by Allah 
in which He has made men; there is no altering of 
Allah’s creation: that is the right religion, but most 
people do not know” {xxx. 30). 

Having been endowed with the best constitution 
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and reason and free will, man is made individually 
responsible for his own actions; every soul is pledged to 
bear the consequences of its actions : “Every man is 
responsible for what he shall have wrought” (lii. 21); 

* ‘And a burdened soul cannot bear the burden of an¬ 
other” (xxxv. 18). Commenting on these verses of the 
Qur’an, the Prophet is reported to have said: “A son 
is not responsible for the crime of his father, nor is a 
father responsible for the crime of the son.” 

Hinduism and Buddhism taught that human beings 
are born burdened with the consequences of their 
actions in previous lives, and dogmatised Christianity 
said that every human child is born with the ineradi¬ 
cable perversion of its nature. Islam contradicted these 
pessimistic doctrines and said that human beings are 
born just with human nature with great potentialities 
both for good and evil. The ways of good and evil lie 
open before it, and .human nature, if not preverted by 
social environment, irrational biases and wrong use of 
free will,- is naturally endowed with the insight to 
the difference between good and evil. 

Surely We have created man from a small life-germ uniting 
(itself) : We mean to try him, so We have made him hearing, 
seeing. Surely We have shown him the way : he may be thank¬ 
ful or unthankful (lxxvi. 2-3).. 

And the soul and its perfection, so He intimated to it by 
inspiration its deviating from truth and its guarding (against 
evil) ; he will indeed be successful who purifies it, and he will 
indeed fail who corrupts it (xci. 7-10). 

Besides the religious truth that is revealed to 
Prophets to strengthen rational tendencies and to ex¬ 
tend the scope of faith to unseen realities, the Qur’an 
gives us a conception of natural religion in the verses 
quoted above. The Prophet amplified it by say¬ 
ing tliat creeds that human beings follow are not 
accepted by an individual’s natural reason but are 
imposed on children by their parents; without this 
parental or group pressure or social conditioning no 
one would be a Magi or a Jew or a Christian. When 
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a person says, "I believe in such and such a religion, 
he deceives himself into the belief that he has accept¬ 
ed this creed by voluntary and free choice having 
found it the best of all the prevalent religions.” The 
fact, on the other hand, is that he is only believing in 
hi9 parents ; the child was born just with bare human 
nature with its instincts and' potentialities—all the 
rest is the result of conditioning: "All children are 
born of (pure) nature; it is the parents who make 
them Jews, Christians or Magiaps” (Bukhari)'. 

Most Christians believe that unbaptised children 
go to Hell, or remain unsaved. The Prophet of Islam 
would not accept this cruel view which presents God as 
more unjust and ca-lous than the most unjust of human 
beings. How could a believer in sucli a God be him¬ 
self just and forgiving ? Jesus had said about child¬ 
ren: "Let them come unto me,' for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” but cruel dogma made these in¬ 
nocents a fuel for the fire of Hell. The Prophet’s out¬ 
look was confirmed by a vision that he had. He saw 
that Abraham was sitting in Paradise surrounded by 
little children and remarked that they were the child¬ 
ren who died in the state of natural religion. When he 
related this vision to his Companions, they asked, 
"Even if they were the children of infidel idolaters ?” 
The Prophet replied, in the affirmative. Whenever the 
Prophet talked about a person whose supremely vir¬ 
tuous deeds had completely wiped away the effects of 
his sins, he used the phrase: "He became sinless as on 
the day when his mother gave him birth. ’ ’ 

Socrates and Plato also had a similar view about 
human nature. In the Republic , Plato attempts to de¬ 
monstrate his doctrine that truths are innate in human 
nature, and the process of education consists only in 
drawing them out; all true knowledge in this sense is 
reminiscence. It was also his view that human nature 
seeks naturally only what is good, and when a man 
commits an evil deed he momentarily mistakes the 
evil for something good; wrongdoing is a product of 
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ignorance. This is an ultra-intellectualist view of 
human nature which ignores the force of repeatedly 
willed actions which harden into compelling habits. In 
human choices there is a volitional as well as a cogni¬ 
tive element as actions are the results of the inter¬ 
action of the two. Islam has laid emphasis on both, urg¬ 
ing human beings to strive to increase their knowledge, 
and to strengthen their character by acquiring good 
habits, through repetition and multiplication of 
good deeds. Mere abstract knowledge or faith un¬ 
expressed in deeds cannot improve human life. Know¬ 
ledge develops by thinking, but character develops 
through action. Islam prohibited monkery because an 
ascetic loses the opportunity of character-building by 
segregating himself from the challenges of life; asceti¬ 
cism or avoidance of normal human activities can 
lead only to morbidity as is amply borne out by the 
history of asceticism in all religions that preached and 
practised flight from life. Islam alone among the great 
world religions categorically forbade monkery and 
ascetic flight from life. The life of the Prophet as well 
as that of his associate builders of Islam was a life of 
constant struggle and a lesson in patience and per- 
serverance. The ascetic continues to struggle morbidly 
with his own natural instincts and resorts to cruel self- 
mortification in the expectation that thereby he would 
save his soul; but the soul becomes diseased instead of 
gaining health. The Prophet is reported to have said 
that a Muslim who lives in human intercourse bearing 
patiently the shafts of hostility is much superior to the 
one who does not mix with people and does not bear 
their persecution. ■ 

With respect to morals as well as worship, Islam is 
a religion of the "middle of the road”. The Muslim 
community is called in the Qur’an Ummat-ul-Wasata. 
Here too there is something in common between the 
Greek and the Muslim ethics. Aristotle developed the 
doctrine of the mean that virtue lies between the two 
extremes of excess and defect. His book gives many 
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examples in support of this thesis. Healthy feeding 
lies between the starvation of the ascetic and the ex¬ 
cessive indulgence of the_ gourmand ; courage lies 
between cowardice and raslines;, and so on. In general. 
Mosaic religion had become a creed of legalism, ritual¬ 
ism and stern justice untempered with mercy, making 
the Jews hard-hearted. Jesus and Muhammad both re¬ 
primanded them for having made religion devoid of 
love and depleted it of spirit. To remedy this disease 
Jesus preached love,' forgiveness and extreme non- 
violence. They were asked nut to resist evil with force 
but to yield to the aggressor who slaps your face or 
takes away your garment or drives you in forced 
labour, so that he gets ashamed of his conduct and is 
conquered by love. He taught them not only to love 
their friends but also to love their enemies. The indis¬ 
criminate massacre of enemies inculcated in the Old 
Testament was one extreme and totally yielding to 
the enemy and attempting to love him was the other 
extreme. In one case law was loveless and in the other 
case love was lawless. Islam adopted the middle path 
of inculcating justice tempered with mercy. Society 
cannot be held together without law and justice, nor 
can life be refined and spiritualised without love. Islam 
also gave a legal system but in every case softened the 
rigour of law so that it might not enchain life instead 
of promoting its legitimate liberties. Mosaic law in¬ 
flicted death penalty even for small offences ; a disobe¬ 
dient son could also be killed and many another trans¬ 
gression of which no judicial notice could be taken 
was punishable with death. The Sabbath could be 
violated by a hundred different kinds of acts minutely 
listed, and the doer of many an innocent and neces¬ 
sary deed was to be crucified. This was one of the 
-charges against Jesus that he did not respect the 
Sabbath, against which he protested saying that 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for Sabbath. 
If you compare Mosaic Law with Islamic Law as 
given in the Qur’an or promulgated by the Prophet, 
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you could see how in almost all cases Islamic Law was 
more humane and more liberal. The Our’an declared 
that its mission was to remove chains and halters 
from the body of humanity, to grant it legitimate 
liberty within, what the Qur’an calls, “the limits of 
God”. The eternal source-book of the Islatfnic Law is 
the Qur'an, but the entire body of civil, criminal and 
religious law does not cover more than half a dozen 
pages. But in almost all cases the rigidity has been 
removed by rational and liberal latitudes. For instance, 
fasting for a month is prescribed for all, but travel¬ 
lers and people not in normal state of health or physi¬ 
cally weak are excused. In the interest of justice 
monogamy is recommended but in exceptional circum¬ 
stances polygamy is allowed with a strict injunction to 
do equal justice to more than one wedded wife. In the 
Mosaic Law polygamy was so unlimited that Solomon 
the Wise could legally have one thousand wives and 
concubines. Islam was not the first religion to allow 
polygamy, br.t it was the first religion to restrict it 
and hedge it in with severe conditions. Mosaic Law 
inculcated only justice according to laws that were 
severe, and Jesus inculcated only love and goodwill. 
Islam combined the two in a healthy synthesis sof¬ 
tening the rigour of law and enjoining love and for¬ 
giveness wherever possible without violating the sanc¬ 
tity of law. Mosaic Law emphasised 'adl (justice) and 
Jesus inculcated ihsan (benevolence), but the Qur’an 
combined the two in one command : “God enjoins on 
you justice and benevolence’’, (xvi. 90). 

The Qur’an in many respects is a synthesis of law 
and love, and Muhammad combines in himself the 
traits of Moses and Jesus. This will become evident 
from the following verse : 

O you who believe ! retaliation is prescribed for you in the 
matter of the slain : the free for the free, and the slave for the 
slave, and the female for the female (ii. 178). 

^ his was the law of Moses about murder and retali- 
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atory punishment; according to this a murderer had 
to lose his life. But in the tribal conditions of Arabia 
this stern law could not have created peace; as 
every murder would start a chain of murders in un¬ 
ending revenge, the Our'an allowed that if the rela¬ 
tives of the murdered would not insist on the murderer 
being killed in retaliation but would accept monetary 
compensation.for the economic loss suffered on account 
of the loss of a life, it would stop further feuds and 
vendettas. It is expressly stated that it is a softening 
oi the Mosaic Law of stern retaliatory justice : 

But if any remission is made to anyone by his aggrieved 
brother, then prosecution {for blood-wit) should be made accord¬ 
ing to usage, and payment should be made to him in a good 
manner; this is an alleviation for your Lord and a mercy; so 
whoever exceeds the limit after this, he shall have a painful 
chastisement (ii. 178). 

Where such tribal conditions do not exist and the 
best way of dealing with cold-blooded murder is capi¬ 
tal punishment, the State could inflict it according to 
the view expressed in the Qur’an that unlawful mur¬ 
der is not a crime perpetrated merely against an indi¬ 
vidual but it is tantamount to the murdering of entire 
humanity by violating the sanctity of life. 

The Prophet was personally averse to severe punish¬ 
ments and mere retaliatory justice unless the circum¬ 
stances were such that leniency would encourage crime. 
The Prophet’s wife -A’ishah relates that she never saw 
him exercising retaliation for personal injury to him¬ 
self. The Prophet’s attendant Anas relates that he 
never saw the Prophet adjudicating a case of murder 
or injury on which he did not advise the injured party 
to desist from retaliation and be satisfied with com¬ 
pensation or exercise forgiveness outright. He advised 
the Muslims to settle their disputes among themselves 
amicably without rushing to law, because if a matter 
is referred to him for judicial decision, punishment of 
the culprit according to law will become inevitable; 
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love and forgiveness must precede an appeal to law; 
upholding the majesty of law is equally necessary for 
all-round security of life. It is related by Abu Dawud 
in Kitab-ul-Hudud that while a man was asleep some¬ 
one took away his covering sheet; the man awoke and 
caught him. The thief was brought befor the Prophet 
who sentenced him to be punished for theft. The owner 
of the sheet pitying the thief said to the Prophet that 
the punishment was much too drastic for a small 
theft ■ to save the man he proposed to sell that sheet 
to him on credit. The Prophet said, "Why did you not 
do it before handing him over to the law ?” 

We give below a few verses of the Qur an which 
teach humanity the respective places of law and love 
in human relations : 

And if you take your turn, then retaliate with the like of 
that which you were afflicted; but if you are patient, it will 
certainly be best for those who are patient (xvi. 126). 

And the recompense of evil is punishment like it, but who¬ 
ever forgives and amends, he shall have his reward from Allah , 

surely He does not love the unjust (xlii. 40). 

Take to forgiveness and enjoin good and turn aside from tne 
ignorant. And if a false imputation from the Devil afflict you, 
seek refuge in Allah; surely He is Hearing, Knowing (vn. 199-200). 

In many places the suppression of anger is given as the 
quality of piety and nobility and flaring up at per¬ 
sonal injury or insult is designated as incitement of the 
Devil in man : . 

And whenever they are angry they forgive (xlii. 37). 

And those who restrain (their anger) and pardon men; and 
Allah loves the doers of good (to others) (iii. 133). 


Bearing wrongs patiently and exercising forgiveness 
is a worthy habit of magnanimity which chaiacterises 
great Prophets and noble souls : 


And whoever is patient and forgiving, that most surely is of 
the affairs the doing of which should be determined upon (xlu. 43). 

Therefore bear up patiently as did the apostles endowed 
with constancy bear up with patience (xlvi. 35)* 
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Enjoin good and forbid evil, and bear patiently that which 
befalls you : surely this is one of the affairs earnestly enjoined 
(xxxi. 17). 

Say to the believers that they forgive those who do not be¬ 
lieve in the judgment of God (xlv. 14). 

They should pardon and turn away. Do you not love that, 
Allah should forgive you ? Aliah is Forgiving, Merciful (xxiv. 22). 

An injured person, according to verse 126 of Surah xvi 
quoted above, has a right to inflict an equal amount 
of injury personally or legally, but forgiveness is re¬ 
commended as a better course. Now in the following 
verses we are told that pain, even if rightfully inflict¬ 
ed, is after all an evil and evil can never be equated 
with good. It would be better, therefore, if one’s re¬ 
action to evil is not the infliction of an equal evil but 
something good instead. Rewarding evil with goodness 
is ultimately better for both parties ; it will remove 
enmity and replace it with warm friendship ; but only 
people endowed with the magnificent quality of patience 
can return good for evil: 

And not alike are the good and the evil. Repel (evil) with 
what is best, when lo I he between whom and you was enmity 
would be as if he were a warm friend. And none are made to re¬ 
ceive it but those who are patient, and none are made to receive 
it but those who have a mighty good fortune (xli. 34-35). ' 

They shall be granted their reward twice, because they are 
steadfast and they repel evil with good and spend out of what 
We have given them. And when they hear idle talk they turn 
aside from it and say i We shall have our deeds and you shall 
have your deeds : peace be on you, we do not desire the ignorant 
(xxviii. 54-55). 

It is reported by Hudhaifah that the Prophet said: 
“Don’t imitate or reproduce the treatment that you 
receive; you say that if people do good to you, you 
will do good to them, and if they injure you, you will 
injure them; this is not right: remain self-possessed 
and undisturbed—if they do good to you, do good to 
them and if they treat you badly, even then don’t re¬ 
turn evil for evil.” 
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And you shall always discover treachery in them excepting 
a few of them ; so pardon them and turn away; surely Allah 
loves those who do good (to others) (v. 13). 

Even constant repetition of the teaching about for¬ 
giveness and returning good for evil would have re¬ 
mained in the realm of high-sounding preaching if the 
Prophet had not himself set an example in practising 
it in numerous circumstances in which ordinary mor¬ 
tals would have found it impossible to forgive. He 
forgave his enemies when he was poor, weak and per¬ 
secuted, and he forgave them when the tyrants were 
in his grip. After his entry into Mecca the whole popu¬ 
lace, of tyrants and murderers, was forgiven. He 
forgave the man who had pursued him in his flight to 
Medina to capture or kill him for a reward of one 
hundred camels; he forgave the Jewess of Khaibar 
who had poisoned him; his forgiveness was extended 
to the murderer of his dear uncle Hamzah, to the cruel 
woman Hind, the wife of Abh Sufyan, who had eaten 
the liver of the murdered Hamzah; to the man who had 
killed his daughter; to a gang of Quraish, caught in 
the valley of Tamlm, who had come out to slay him. 
He prayed for the assaulters of Ta’if who had stoned 
him and bathed him in blood, and he sought the 
blessing of God on those who had wounded him in the 
face in the Battle of Uhud. To those who wanted him 
to curse his enemies, he replied “I have been seht to 
bless and not to curse.' ’ 

Muhammad, from the beginning of his mission to 
the end of his life, encountered bitter hostility from 
idolatrous tribes and religious communities like the- 
Jews. When peaceful persuasion failed, force had to be 
employed. To many a critic of Islam the attempt to 
crush the aggressors appears as an obvious contradic¬ 
tion of forgiveness and forbearance; they think that 
a prophet remains a prophet so long as he passively 
submits to persecution and tyranny but ceases to be a 
man of God when he stands up to fight for the right. 
This is surely a very unjust judgment. He wanted to live 
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in peace with those who would not believe in him but 
granted him the right to preach and practise his faith. 
All civilised nations include this right on the list of fun¬ 
damental human rights. Does not the denial of this right 
entitle an individual or a group to use all means to crush 
those who deny it ? Muhammad was compelled to fight 
battles to establish this right, not only for himself and 
his followers,. but even for those who differed from 
him. He entered into covenants of peaceful co-existence 
with the polytheists as well as the Jewish community 
and would never treat these treaties as scraps of paper 

to be torn when powerful enough to do so. 

* 

Except those of the idolaters with whom you made an agree¬ 
ment, then they have not failed you in anything and have not 
backed up anyone against you, so fulfil their agreement to the 
end of their term; surely Allah loves those who are careful of 
their duty (ix. 4). 

But the tribal and religious groups could not appre¬ 
ciate the purpose of Islam and felt it to be a threat to 
their creeds and ways of life. Islam fell so much in 
agreement with what it believed to be the true religion 
of the Israelite Prophets and Jesus that it had no in¬ 
tention of clashing with Jews and Christians. The 
Qur’an praises the Torah and the Gospels as effulgent 
with Divine Light and says that if the Jews and 
Christians had followed them honestly, God's blessings 
would have rained on them from every side. The Qur’an 
speaks with, considerable appreciation about pious 
Jews and Christians, always honouring them by call¬ 
ing them the c1 People of the Book' ’ meaning thereby 
the followers of divinely-revealed Scriptures. While 
living peacefully together with the Muslims they have 
a complete guarantee of following their faith and be¬ 
ing judged by their own laws ; Islam did not propose 
to impose its legislation on those who had their own 
systems of law. Islam is an ideological movement and 
it found an Ideological State. If you insist on calling 
it a theocracy, it was a very novel kind of theocracy 
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which allowed other theocracies to live side by side 
with itself in peaceful accord. Not understanding this 
type of liberalism that the world had never witnessed 
or imagined, even the “People of the Book’ ’—to whom 
Muhammad felt so akin and so friendly—tried to des¬ 
troy Islam either by open armed attacks or by in¬ 
trigues and alliances with its enemies. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances Islam, which had enjoined the Muslims to 
have intimate social and even marital relations with 
them, was obliged to advise the Muslims to beware of 
them so long as these group clashes continued just as 
even modern governments issue orders against fraterni¬ 
sation with the enemy during war conditions for fear 
of sabotage. But when peace is firmly established such 
prohibitory orders are withdrawn and positive attempts 
are made towards closer social as well as political al¬ 
liance. Islam and the Qur'an can be understood rightly 
only by placing them in their historical perspective. 
The Our’an claims to be a Divine revelation ; it asserts 
that if this were not so one would find it full of con¬ 
tradictions. Those who try to disprove its Divine origin 
make all sorts of attempts to pick up its different in¬ 
junctions and fragments which do not seem to go well 
together : in one place you are asked to be tolerant and 
forgiving and in another place you are asked to strike 
hkrd at the enemy ; in one place the omnipotence of 
the will of God is emphasised and almost in the same 
breath man is held responsible for his actions because 
of having been endowed with free will. Sometimes one 
piece of legislation seems to contradict another piece. 
To solve these difficulties one has to keep two things 
in mind. The first is the simple fact that Reality is 
much richer in the variety and diversity of its differ¬ 
ent aspects than Aristotle’s logic of identity. Hegel’s 
dynamic logic gives a better picture of Reality where¬ 
in the Absolute unfolds itself through an infinite chain 
of the triad of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. Islam 
met through its career of about two decades many a 
thesis and many an antithesis and constantly trans- 
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cended these into a series of syntheses. Wherever there 
is life there is creative evolution ; the life-urge creates 
conditions as well as adapts itself to them ; it is crea¬ 
tive and adaptive at the same time.- Islam preached 
peace and had to fight for it. This is consistent with 
the demands of life, though apparently self-contradica- 
tory. About the kind of consistency demanded by fools, 
Emerson, the literary sage of America, rightfully ob¬ 
served that consistency is the hobgoblin of .little 
minds. Such fools would find Jesus very inconsistent 
preaching unconditional love and forgiveness in 
thought, word and deed on the one hand, and calling 
his opponents as a generation of vipers, preaching non¬ 
violence when you are struck on the cheek and your 
garment is taken away and himself using violence in 
using a scourge to upset the stalls of money-changers 
in the courtyard of the temple j or claiming to be the 
Prince of Peace" and saying at the same time that he 
has brought not peace but the sword. If all this is true 
about' Jesus and not held to be contradictory, then 
surely there are no basic contradictions in the life and 
teachings of Muhammad or different verses of the 
Our an which deal with different situations and differ¬ 
ent aspects of life. Consistency lies in the invariable 
truths which have to be implemented and actualized in 
the relativities of every changing human condition. 

When groups are engaged in hot or cold war the 
individuals of one group cease to have normal rela¬ 
tions with the individuals of the other group ; hos¬ 
tility or suspicion is so all-pervading that everyone has 
to be on his guard. When the antagonism is ideologi¬ 
cal, the dividing point ceases to be racial, familial or 
national; brothers and fathers and sons may find them¬ 
selves in opposite camps as it actually happened 1 
the Battle of Badr. When Jews and Christians read a 
verse in the Our'an advising the Muslims involved in 
group clashes not to develop intimacies with them, tne> 
pick up this verse out of its context and offer it as a 
textual proof of Islamic intolerance or fanaticism. 
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They can understand why the idolatrous Arabs are to 
be shunned, but they do not understand why the hand 
of friendship should not be extended to the People of 
the Book on the best of whom the Our’an has shower¬ 
ed so much praise for their honesty, humility and 
godliness. They forget that this temporary injunction 
of avoidance refers to groups in war conditions. When 
normal peaceful conditions, that make friendly co¬ 
existence possible, are established - , people are enjoined 
to be good and kind to one another irrespective of 
creedal differences or differences in the way of life. 
Islam irr this fespect said or did nothing more than 
what Jesus, the Prince of Peace, is reported to have 
said in the Gospels : 

Think not that I am come to seDd peace on earth: I came 
not to send peace, but a sword (St Matthew, x. 34). 

We find in the Qur’an in different contexts an 
appeal to keep peace so long as the enemies are will¬ 
ing to stick to their undertaking : 

Those of the idolaters with whom you made an agreement, 
then they have not failed you in anything and have not backed 
up anyone against you, so fulfil their agreement to the end of 
their term (ix. 4). 

O ye who believe ! be upright for Allah, bearers of witnesses 
with justice, and let not the hatred of a people incite you not to 
act equitably; act equitably, that is nearer to piety (v. 8). 

I 

Group prejudices are so deep-rooted that the psy¬ 
chology of a good and honest individual is affected by 
them. As a patriot exclaimed on the condition of 
clashes with other countries: “My country, right or 
wrong,” that he would stand by it against others 
irrespective of th£ rightness or wrongness of the cause, 
he was voicing a fact of collective non-moral egoism. 
Clashing groups are immoral or non-moral and during 
the war. most of the heinous crimes are not only 
tolerated and practised but actually encouraged and 
praised; a person normally truthful, peaceful and kind 
commits abominable acts without the least compunc- 
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tion of conscience if such acts, directly or indirectly, 
are believed to be conducive to success against the 
enemy. 

Islam would have made no contribution towards 
the humanising of the collective psychology of groups 
if it had inculcated or tolerated all that hostile groups 
do in a phase of violent' hostility. War requires strategy 
and tactics; giving wrong impressions to the enemy, 
about your objectives and movements, is a necessary 
part of this unpalatable game ; even a saint or a 
prophet who is fighting a battle has to do this. War 
cannot be made completely humane at a high level; 
the best that any creed or ideology can teach or ac- 
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of justice; it is the essence of justice to be uniform and 
universal making no distinction between friends and 
foes; justice is not a respecter of persons. The Qur'an 
has repeatedly exhorted its followers to-be on guard 
lest the enmity of a group inclines you to be unjust to 
it. As a result of this teaching ordinary non-Muslim 
citizens stood in the court on equal footing with men 
like ‘All and ‘Umar and the court judged their cases 
impartially. Once 'Umar, head of a powerful republic, 
appeared in the court as a party and the Qadi stood 
up to show courtesy to his august person. ‘Umar rebuk¬ 
ed him by saying that he had started with injustice by 
showing courtesy to him not shown to the other party; 
in a court of law administering justice the highest and 
the lowest stand on equal footing. 

O you who believe ! be upright fo Allah, bearers of witnesses 
with justice, and let not the hatred of a people incite you not to 
act equitably ; act equitably, that is nearer to piety, and be care¬ 
ful of (your duty to) Allah (v. 8). 

In 9 . tradition reported by Abu Hurairah, the Pro¬ 
phet said that he was ordered to follow nine principles, 
one of which was to keep the rule of equity and justice 
in all circumstances. 

Allah loves those who judge equitably (v. 42). 

Do not follow (your) low desires, lest you!violate the law of 
equity (iv. 135). 


9 

P 

THE RELIGION OF LOVE 

* 

I SLAM is essentially a religion of love—God's love 
for man and man’s love for God and man’s 
love for man and entire creation. Love is the 
ground' as well as the goal of all genuinely spiritual 
religions. The Qur’an begins by calling God Rahman 
and Rahim generally translated in English as Benefi¬ 
cent and Merciful, but the word Rahmafa in Arabic, 
from which both these words are derived, has very 
comprehensive connotation comprising love, mercy, 
blessing and many another cognate sentiment and at¬ 
titude. God is the embodiment of the highest of human 
ideals. If a man is mean and low-minded, he pulls down 
his God to his own level. Merely professing to believe 
in God does not make a man moral or spiritual, may¬ 
be a God he professes to believe in is neither wise nor 
just nor forgiving or loving. Therefore, the opening 
verses of the,Our'an which repeat God’s attribute as 
Rahman and Rahim twice praise exclusively that Being 
whose characteristic is being Robb, another untranslat¬ 
able word with a very rich connotation, meaning Lord, 
as well as Nourisher and Developer of all creatures in 
every realm of existence (Rabb-ul-'Alamin ). God the 
Creative Force of life is no blind elan vital ; Creative 
Activity, which is the essential attribute of God , is a 
goal-seeking activity directed towards the realisation 
of ideals and ends. God’s love creates existence as a 
cosmos regulated according to law's. Besides physical 
laws, love also creates moral laws which become basic 
at the human level, and men are to be judged by them 
and their life determined by them. God, therefore, is 
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also the Lord of Judgment. This second attribute is 
derived; it is secondary in comparison with God’s at¬ 
tribute of Creative Love. He is Rahman and Rahim and 
Rabb before being a Judge; as His laws originate in 
Love, so his judgment is informed and imbued with 
Love. It is only about Love (Rahmah) that it is said 
in the Qur’an that it comprehends everything and every 
being (vii. 156). This does not mean that God loves good, 
and evil alike. If His love is creative and ameliorative, 
he cannot love any being or anything that negates the 
ideals of life. To illustrate what God’s love really means 
we quote below a few verses of the Qur’an which would 
clarify the concept of Divine Love in Islam: 

God is the friend of those who have faith (iii. 67). 

Verily God loves, the doer of good (ii. 195; v. 13). 

Verily God loves those who repent (ii. 222). 

Verily God loves those who put their trust in Him (iii. 158). 

Verily God loves the just (v. 42; xlix. 9). 

Verily God loves the pious (iii. 75). 

God loves those who exercise patience and perseverance 
(iii. 145). ’ 

God loves those who love cleanliness (ix. 108). 

God loves those who fight for His cause (lxi. 4). 

If God loves all these qualities, He could surely not 
love the negation of these qualities nor the persons who 
in their conduct repudiate these qualities : “God does 
not love those who deny Him' ’ (iii. 31), not because He 
as a person is insulted or injured by this denial, but 
because this denial in thought and deed lowers the 
denier himself in the scale of life: 

, God doesnot.love the transgressors (ii. 190). 

God does not love the conceited, boastful man (iv. 36). 

God does not love the sinful violater of trust (iv. 107). 

God does not love the mischievous disturbers of peace 

(xxviii. 77). 

God does not love the extravagant (vi. 142). 

God does not love the supercilious (xvi. 23). 

God does not love the unjust (xlii. 1 40). 

God does not love the ungrateful sinner (ii. 276). 
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The above quotations prove beyond the shadow of 
doubt that in Islam religion is identified with high moral 
ideals that stand for the improvement of human life, 
and God Who creates and sustains* life is worshipped as 
a loving God because He creates all the means whereby 
creative love can purify and exalt life in all its noble 
aspects. Islam is not based on mysteries and miracles 
myths or legends, nor does it demand belief in irrational 
or ultra-rational dogmas towards which reason or 
moral sense of man does not point. It is a religion of the 
values of life; God is the source, guarantor and conser- 
ver of these values in whose realisation man is asked to 
co-operate. Whether God loves man or man loves God, 
it is not merely a person-to-person relation of passive 
sentimentality; it is an active creative force which 
purifies and exalts man both in belief and in conduct. 
Islam is both theism and humanism, because, besides 
concerning itself primarily with the exaltation of 
human life as it is lived on this planet, it also roots itself 
in the belief that the intrinsic values of human life are 
not fortuitous and merely a chance product in an other¬ 
wise non-moral or immoral Reality, but are essential 
and abiding elements in the structure of divinely-creat¬ 
ed Nature. In the triad of Love—God’s love for man 
and His creations, man’s love for God and His creations 
and man's love for man—the entire faith of Islam and 
its code of life is summed up. Doing anything for the 
love of God means connecting that act with the reali¬ 
sation of the highest ends of life; acts unconnected 
with faith in high ideals become either mechanical or 
neutral or are done at a merely low biological level. 
Socrates said that unexamined life is unworthy of a 
rational being and man’s pursuit of the good should be 
actuated by the urge to realise eternal and abiding values 
whose pyramid culminates at the apex in the pternal 
Reality which he and Plato call the Good. Islamic theism 
identifies the Good with God Who does not transcend 
the world of change in will-less transcendence, but the 
Good in Him is positive, purposive and creative. In 
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the Ultimate Reality, love is the creative urge of goods 
or values. According to the Qur’an,, what is not done 
consciously -in the service of the Ideal does not feed 
the spirit. Egoistic and narrow aims of life do not exalt 
the soul and leave no abiding spiritual impress even if 
ostensibly the act does not appear to be harmful. 
Charity, for instance, even if it benefits the recipient 
materially, may be vitiated spiritually by insulting 
the recipient in trying td make him feel that he has 
been placed under an obligation, or it may be vitiated 
because of the urge to show off and get praised for 
being charitable: 

O you who believe! do not make your charity worthless by 
reproach and injury, like him who spends his property to be 
seen of men (ii. 264). 

. Such actions without any faith in the abiding ideal 
• may be likened to a mirage which makes a traveller 
thirstier still in his useless hot pursuit. Only the pur¬ 
suit of a noble selfless ideal quenches the thirst of the 
spirit : 

And (as for) those who disbelieve, their deeds are like the 
mirage in a desert, which the thirsty man deems to be water, un¬ 
til, when be comes to it, he finds it to be naught (xxiv. 39). 

i / 

As we have said above, the love of God is not the 
kind of enjoyment of human lovers which is sentimen¬ 
tal, intoxicating, exhilarating and ecstatic, and is con¬ 
fined to two persons; it is an egoism of the two. Some 
mystics enjoyed this feeling having personalised God 
analogous to themselves and considered this ecstasy 
as the highest of spiritual states. It is difficult to assess 
the reality and validity of this experience, but on the 
common non-mystical level the love of God manifests it¬ 
self in.the love of intrinsic values and the highest ideals 
of life which are human and Divine at the same time. 
When we say that somebody did something for the love 
of God it means really that he did it in.the service of 
the Ideal without any regard to his narrow personal 
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egoistic interests. When he does this his spirit is lifted 
up and his finitude gets into tune with.universality 
and infinity, and assimilating abiding values confer 
immortality on his spirit. On the contrary, even great 
and useful actions done from lower personal motives 
degrade the soul and relate it to the realm of transience. 
Actions can be judged spiritually only by their motiva¬ 
tion. A number of sayings of the Prophet point to this 
truth. In the realm of material and biological causa¬ 
tion, causes produce their effects invariably. Lower 
personal motivation, having no reference to abiding uni¬ 
versal values, is called in the vocabulary of the Qur'an 
Thawflb al-Dunys, seeking merit in the lower world and 
demanding cash and immediate material benefits; 
seeking higher values is called ThawjSb al-Akhirah, seek¬ 
ing merit in the Hereafter. Whoever seeks his reward 
in the lower world of material causation is bound to 
get it if he us*es the means proper to its attainment, 
but he forfeits all spiritual merit because what he did 
he did for self-love at a low egoistic level; as he was not 
actuated by the love of universal and abiding values 
he gets no share in the life of the spirit. We quote one 
of the numerous verses that emphasise this warning : 

Whoever desire this world's life and its finery, We will pay 
them in full their deeds therein, and they shall not be made to 
suffer loss in respect of this. These are they for whom there is 
nothing but fire in the Hereafter, and what they wrought in it 
shall go for nothing, and vain is what they do (xi. 15-16). 

Illustrating this teaching, Tirmidhi records on the 
authority of Abu Hurairah that the Prophet said: "On 
the Last Day when God will sit in judgment and every 
community shall be kneeling down before Him, the 
first to be judged shall be the scholars of the Holy 
Book or those who had been killed in a holy war or 
those rich and prosperous in the world. God will ask 
the learned one: ‘Were you not taught all that was 
revealed to the Prophet? What did you do about that 
knowledge?' He will reply, '0 Lord! I used to recite 
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the Qur'an day and night in prayers. God wi \say - 
‘You are a liar’; and so will the angels hold him to 
be a liar, and God will deliver the judgment that the 
man was doing all this simply to be praised as a very 
learned man; that praise he received in the world 
and got the reward that he aimed at, so for him there 
is nothing here. Then the rich man wdll be addressed 
and God will say: ‘Did I not make you P*°sperpus 
and independent of others ? What did you do with that 
wealth ?’ He will reply, ‘O Lord! I gave to the deserv¬ 
ing and was charitable.’ God will say: ‘You are a liar, 
and the angels too would call him a liar. God will say . 
‘You- were not charitable, in spirit, you dispensed 
charity with the sole urge of being praised and honour¬ 
ed. You were praised and honoured, so you have al¬ 
ready received the reward you aimed at; there is nothing 
for you here.’ Then will be presented a man killed in a 
holy war. He expects that God will honour him as a 
martyr, but his claim will be belied by God Who will 
ggv; ‘You fought only to be praised as a biave man, 
you got the praise you desired in the world, there is 
nothing for you here.’ The Prophet added in the end . 
‘These will be the persons who will be cast into Hell 

before others.’ 

In theological language one would say that none 
of these persons performed these acts for the love of 
God In philosophical language we can say that none 
of them loved or valued the universal and intrinsic 
values of life which could be rewarded spiritually , the 
life of specific attitudes and merely praiseworthy ex¬ 
traneous acts and observances confer no benefit on the 


spirit. .. 

Let us cast a cursory glance at other great religions 

and try to understand their concept of love. 

Buddha did not believe in the reality of life and 
attached no value to it. In his godless metaphysics 
there could be no question of the love of God for His 
creatures or the love of man for God. It considered all 
life to be fundamentally evil and fraught with in- 
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eradicable pain. Life is a product of desire, so the will 
to live must be annihilated to reach the transcendent 
condition of Nirvana to which no category of life ap¬ 
plies. Living creatures are not to be loved" but pitied 
as victims of cosmic fate. So in Buddhism you have 
abundance of pity, which is mistaken for love. Love is 
meant to purify life, to deepen it and to exault it and 
to create a beautiful selfless bond between different per¬ 
sons; it is something positive and creative. But in a 
creea that holds all existence to be a cruel and tragic 
illusion—and individuals and persons and God or gods 
are all parts of the illusion—genuine love could have 
no place because all love is the love of life and its 
values and is possible only in a realm of ends and a 
realm of persons. Love is instrumental in the ame¬ 
lioration of life, but if you believe that life cannot be 
mended and, therefore, it must be ended, love ceases 
to have any ameliorative or creative function. 

Now let us have a look at Hinduism. It is very 
difficult to say anything about Hinduism because it is 
a collective or generic name for a hundred creeds from 
which it is impossible to derive a common denomi¬ 
nator. In the Vedas we find a world governed by a 
large number of gods with all sorts of contradictory 
and even immoral traits. This is not much different 
from the world of Homer. The Aryan development of 
religious consciousness gradually reduces the number 
of gods until we reach the trinity of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva. Along with this, there is philosophic de¬ 
velopment ending in the neutral monism of Vendanta. 
The individuality of the self along with the rest of 
existence is declared as Maya, cosmic illusion or ignor¬ 
ance ( Avidya ). The purpose of life is to negate the cycle 
of births and deaths and to get out of the grip of Karma 
or the universal impersonal law of moral causation. 
The ideal man is the ascetic who has roamed the world 
having realised its illusoriness and having attained to 
the knowledge of the identity of the Atman and Parm- 
atman, the individual and the universal self. In its 
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polytheism and monism there is no real place for what 
human beings understand as love. There is the belief in 
many incarnations, not a single incarnation, as we see 
in dogmatic Christianity. For instance, the Supreme 
Reality incarnated in Krishna is depicted in the Bhag- 
vat Gita as saying that whenever religion gets corrupted, 
its truths have to be revived by a fresh incarnation. 
Pantheistic Hinduism inculcates the development of 
the vision to see the One in the Many but, in practice, 
the sentiment of-universal love is not derived from it. 
Love is unitive, but Hinduism drifted into an extremely 
divisive system pulverising humanity into watertight 
castes. The entire ethics of Hinduism revolved round • 
the concept of segregation and a thoroughly loveless 
system in which large portions of humanity cursed by 
Karma were born so utterly corrupt that their touch 
or even their sight must be avoided by the high-born 
for fear of pollution. The whole system originated in 
the desire of the Aryans for maintaining racial super¬ 
iority over against the conquered and subdued ab¬ 
origines of India. Along with this, classes were divided 
according to professions and partition walls erected 
between them. As there was no loving creator God in 
Hinduism the religious code like that of Manu’s Dharma 
Shastra became the embddiment of human cruelty at 
its worst. It was recommended to marry boys and 
girls as infants, but a widowed girl child could not be 
remarried. The orthodox way was to burn the widow 
at the funeral pyre of her husband. The widower 
husband could marry a hundred times over, but the 
widowed girl was doomed. If she is allowed to live on 
she should be subjected to every possible humiliation 
and torture. No woman could ever achieve an indepen¬ 
dent legal or economic status; she could not inherit 
and, however corrupt and criminally maltreating a 
husband may be, the wife could not get a divorce. 
With respect to the lowest of castes, the Shudras, this 
religious code was not less cruel.Their status was much 
worse than that of domestic slaves because being un- 
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touchable they could not be employed as domestic 
servants for fear of their polluting touch. We hear 
much about Hindu spirituality which is held up for 
our esteem and veneration against the materialism of 
other creeds and nations. A few individuals who re¬ 
nounce the world are considered to be very spiritual, 
but they live on deceiving homage from society which 
sanctions and practises this cruel system, moving not 
a finger to alter it. Those who actively and legally 
attempt to reform this society are mostly agnostics or 
secularists. They have embodied fundamental human 
rights in the Western-inspired new constitution of a 
free India but, in practice, the orthodox religious - con¬ 
sciousness of the masses is untouched. Against the 
religious code the untouchables can now acquire what¬ 
ever education they desire or can afford, but the in¬ 
junction of Manu still remains unaltered in the orthodox 
code: if a Shudra is found reciting the Vedas his 
tongue should be pulled out and if he is found hearing 
it moulten led should be poured into his ears. 

With respect to dogmatic Christianity which is a 
negation of the message and spirit of the real Jesus, 
we have already expressed our views in a previous 
chapter. During the course of more than a millenium 
Israelite prophetic consciousness had advanced from a 
stern tribal Jehova inexorable in his justice, a Lord of 
Hosts, who enjoined massacring of whole populations 
worshipping other gods, to a loving, universal and 
rational God, even in the outlook of great prophets like 
Deutero Isaiah before the time of Jesus. In Jesus we 
have the culminating point of that upward movement 
where God and religion are completely identified with 
love which has preference over all legalism and ritual¬ 
ism. But the concept of God and Man was corrupted 
by the dogma of Original Sin and Atonement. What 
kind of a loving God could be the creator of sinful 
humanity, punishing innocents before they have start¬ 
ed life, and then crucifying His Eternal Son as the Only 
way of atoning for uncommitted sins ? Could a religion. 
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of love send unbaptised children to Hell ? 

But life is not directed by dogmas. The inherent 
goodness of God’s good people manifests itself in their 
lives. Dogmas are only theories and life is much richer 
than any theory about it. Among the Buddhists, 
Christians and Hindus one can find very edifying ex¬ 
amples of life lovingly devoted to the well-being of all 
creatures. The love of Jesus, for instance, works in the 
lives of many Christians irrespective of irrational dog¬ 
mas with which his religion has been vitiated. Simi¬ 
larly, the lives of good Buddhists are imbued with 
mercy irrespective of their nihilistic metaphysics. The 
distinguishing characteristic of Islam is grounding the 
life of justice, benevolence and love in a type of faith 
in God and Man which would support this beneficent 
attitude towards others without moral and intellectual 
contradictions and anamolies. 
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A LTHOUGH we hear much, today, about funda¬ 
mental human rights, we hear little about 
fundamental human duties. Duties are logically 
prior to rights ; it is for the performance of fundamental 
duties that human beings need certain rights to be 
secured. Human rights as well as duties originate in 
the demand for self-realisation, the self to be realised 
being a social and rational self which cannot realise 
itself except in co-operation and integration with other 
selves. Love is the greatest of harmonising and unitive 
forces, hence all ethics is grounded in this urge. Apart 
from love, mere logic can create no morality. The phi¬ 
losophers who have tried to lay down ethics on purely 
logical grounds have failed to give it a firm foundation. 
Kant reduced all morality to the categorical impera¬ 
tive of duty but depleted duty of love ; for him an 
action done out of love is not a moral action. Similarly, 
he created a chasm between duty and happiness, both of 
which, according to him, are equally rational demands 
but they do not coincide on this plane of mundane 
existence. This artificial dichotomy leads him to postu¬ 
late a God who should make them coincide in another 
realm. The other great writer on Ethics, the British 
philosopher Sidgwik, at the end of an elaborate analysis 
of morality, concludes that rationally there appears to 
be no ground for an individual to sacrifice his happiness 
for the happiness of others. The failure of thinkers like 
•Kant and Sidgwik is due to a false view of the human 
self. Kant’s failure is due to complete segregation of 
reason and feeling and Sidg.wik’s failure is caused by his 
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individualistic and atomistic view of the human selves, 
which did not let him bridge the gulf between egoism 
and altruism. In comparison with these abortive at¬ 
tempts to find a firm foundation for morality, the great 
Prophets, saints and mystics have succeeded better even 
from the philosophic viewpoint because they discovered 
that love, not logic, is the source as well as the fact 
of morality. Jalal-ud-Djn Rumi has propounded the 
view that love is a sovereign remedy for mental, moral 
and physical diseases ; he says it is Plato and Galen at 
the same time. According to Spencer, human instincts 
and desires, after a long process of evolution, shall 
be so harmonised that the conflict between egoism and 
altruism will disappear; people will naturally will that 
which is good for the individual and is conducive to 
general well-being at the same time. We would add to 
this that a genuinely spiritual man has already reached 
that stage; he feels pleasure and deep satisfaction in 
a virtuous act and needs no supernatural divinity to 
reconcile those elements which at a lower level appear 
to be contradictory. Love starts biologically at the 
relation of parents to offspring. As life advances to 
higher stages, it requires the extension of the same 
sentiment in ever-expanding concentric circles develop¬ 
ing into a cosmic consciousness of love and harmony. 
Bergson reached this truth at the end of his career, 
recording his convictions in his book The Two Sources 
of Religion and Morality , that the creative urge of life, 
the elan vital which is apprehended, not by logical 
intellect, but by intuition as a love urge, is the source of 
the universal morality of Prophets and saints which 
is something quite other than the common morality 
of mankind, which is nothing but group morality 
originating in the collective egoism of groups. 

Let us see if morality preached and practised by 
the great Erophet was of this nature. He starts with 
universalism in his view of existence. The universe is a 
unity in spite of the infinite variety of phenomena • it 
is a Universe and not a multiveise because its creative 
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ground is one Unitary Being. Existence is not governed 
by a multiplicity of gods at loggerheads with one an¬ 
other, nor is it an eternal battleground of Yazdan and 
Ahriman. Then follows the optimistic view about all 
Reality that it is sustained and nourished by a bene¬ 
ficent force which creates, improves and guides. The 
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of their immemorial tribalism and uniting them into a 
solid fraternity is one of the miracles of history. But 
if Muhammad had been satisfied with consolidating the 
Arab nation he could have been praised only as a great 
national leader. But he was a Prophet and not a 
nationalist, because nationalism at its best is narrow 
and confined which nourishes an in-group and out¬ 
group psychology. In his last sermon he struck at the 
root of all racial nationalism by proclaiming that the 
Arabs as Arabs have no superiority over the non-Arabs, 
nor can the non-Arabs as such claim any superiority 
over the Arabs ; superiority or inferiority among human 
beings lies only in their character, all other criteria 
of judgment are wrong : 

O ye men ! surely We have created you of a male and a 
female, and made you tribes and families that you may know 
each other ; surely the most honourable of you with Allah is the 
one among you most careful of his duty (xlix. 13). 

Islam proceeded further to establish universal peace 
by proclaiming that the Messengers of God had pro¬ 
claimed essential truths about God and Man to all 
civilised communities ; all spiritual religions were es¬ 
sentially true; therefore, the spiritual leaders and 
founders of all communities are to be acknowledged as 
Prophets of God. The Muslims are exhorted to deal 
with all religious communities on this universal pre¬ 
sumption. Islam was well aware of the fact that the 
whole of humanity shall never become one religious 
community with identical laws and identical modes of 
conduct and worship. But it is possible to bring hu¬ 
manity round to a belief in universal values, to actual¬ 
ize vyhich communities and nations may strive in their 
distinctive ways. As differences of colours and tongues 
are not basic, so differences of modes in the implemen¬ 
tation of universal values and variation of types of 
worship of One Universal Reality ought not to con¬ 
stitute grounds of segregation and antagonism. The 
Qur’an made a direct appeal to the followers of spiri- 
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tual religions to come together on the areas of agree¬ 
ment and make a common cause for the uplift of 
humanity: 

Say : O followers of the Book ! come to an equitable proposi¬ 
tion between us and you that we shall not serve any but Allah 
and (that) we shall not associate aught with Him, and (that) 
some of us shall not take others for lords besides Allah (iii. 63). 

The Qur’an praised the pious followers of other 
creeds and thereby indicated that the followers of 
Muhammad alone are not the monopolists of truth and 
salvation: 

Of the followers of the Book there is an upright party : they 
recite Allah's (revealed verses) in the night time and they adore 
(Him). They believe in Allah and the Last Day, and they enjoin 
what is right and forbid the wrong, and they vie with one 
another in hastening to good deed, and these are among the good. 
And whatever good they do, they shall not be denied it (iii. 112- 
114). 

The Qur’an was conscious of the fact that in gene¬ 
ral people continue to live in the faith in which they 
are born. Therefore, barring all except the Muslims 
from salvation would be unjustifiable. It would be re¬ 
verting to the narrowness and group egotism which 
Islam wanted to destroy. The Qur’an rebukes the Jews 
and the Christians for adopting this monopolistic 
attitude : 

And the Jews say: The Christians do not follow anything 
(good), and the Christians say: The Jews do not follow anything 
(good), while they recite the (same) Book (ii. 113) 

and repeats twice its liberal theistic faith that all be¬ 
lievers in God and after-life who lead virtuous lives 
are saved. The Qur’anic phrase for salvation, that they 
are “above fear and grief,’’ is ,‘;he Islamic connotation 
of beatitude: 

Whoever submits himself entirely to Allah and he is the doer 
of good, he has his reward from his Lord, and there is no fear for 
him, nor shall he grieve (ii. 112). 
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Surely those who believe, and those who are Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, and Sabians, whoever believes in Allah and the Last Day 
and does good, tney shall have their reward from their Lord, and 
there is no fear for them, nor shall they grieve (ii. 62). 

Surely those who say: Our Lord is Allah, then continue 
on the right way; they shall have no fear, nor shall they grieve 
(xlvi. 13). 


and goodwill, both by positive 
appreciation of the good qualities of others and by 
toleration of differences, is a social necessity. The. 
Islamic injunction is that where you cannot positively 
appiove the beliefs, and practices of others you should 
at least tolerate them if they are not intolerably un¬ 
moral and obnoxious and if they do not directly disrupt 
the essential bonds of a peaceful society. Compulsion in 
the matters of faith was categorically prohibited and 
the Muslims are enjoined not to use offensive language 
about the objects of worship of other people: 

There is no compulsion in religion (ii. 256). 

_ And do not abuse those whom they call upon besides Allah- 


The Holy Prophet granted the following charter of 
freedom to the Jews of Bam ‘Auf: 

The Jews of Ban! 'Auf and Muslims shall be considered a 
single nation. They shall help each other at the time of external 
attack. 1 heir relations shall be determined by a spirit of goodwill 

Z. , e , ir ^vantage. The terms of this agreement shall 

pp v o he Allies of the Jews as well. The oppressed shall always 


A similar charter was granted by Muhammad to the 
Christians of Najran: 


+ , l he ? eop $, of . Na i ran shall ha ve the protection of God and 
lie i rophet. Their life, their nation, their country, their wealth 

„ ei f j> e0p l e ' present and absent, and their dependants—are ali 

tmn er « Pr0t K C n 1C !.?‘ T here sliali be n o change in their present posi¬ 
tion, nor shall their privileges be reduced. Whatever is in their 
possession, much or less, shall be theirs. 
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Human fraternity cannot become real if exploit a- 
tion of one class by another is not prevented and if 
the weak and the poor are not assisted by law and 
social legislation. At the time of the advent of Islam 
all kinds of exploitation were rampant all over the 
world. Higher castes not only dominated, but exploited 
and degraded the lower castes, the extreme of which 
was found in Hindu society. The masters were callous 
and cruel to the slaves, men deprived women of even 
elementary rights, monarchs and feudal lords swallow¬ 
ed up economic resources in luxuries built on the blood 
and sweat of poor working classes, and usurers sucked 
the blood of the needy borrowers. Islam did not rest 
contented with merely preaching love and goodwill but 
tried to stop all the avenues of exploitation. Monarchy 
was abolished. Muhammad, having consolidated the 
whole of Arabia, was not crowned as a king. He con¬ 
tinued to live in his mud-hut, sweeping his floor, 
mending his shoes and milking his goats. He claimed 
no special privileges for himself and his family. He 
warned his dear daughter Fatimah that, all citizens 
having been made equal before law, if she committed 
a theft she could not escape punishment like an ordi¬ 
nary thief. To do away with the curse of monarchy 
lie established a democratic republic nominating no 
one as his successor that would curtail the liberties of 
the people to choose their chief. He wanted them to 
choose the best man on no other basis except all-round 
fitness and purity of character. As a legislator Prophet, 
he had to legislate, but he was wise enough to know 
that excessive legislation hampers the growth of de¬ 
veloping life and the infinite variety of situations can 
never be poured into the moulds of rigid rules. He 
exhorted judges to exercise their own judgment where 
they did not find an explicit injunction. He prohibited 
people from asking him unnecessary questions about 
permissions and prohibitions. He once rebuked such a 
questioner, saying: ff The worst of tyrannisers over his 
fellow Muslims is he who puts to me an unnecessary 
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question, because my position is such that any answer 
gi ven by me shall become binding on all Muslims; and 
this questioner shall be responsible for having curtail¬ 
ed the liberty of action of others where God has left 
them free to judge for themselves.” 

The Prophet had said that when Islam moulds the 
lives of nations and States there shall be no monarchs. 
He set the example of a ruler wedded to poverty con¬ 
sidering the revenues of the State as a sacred trust for 
the welfare of the people. His example was followed 
by four of his Successors. But historical evolution had 
not reached a stage where an extended realm could be 
run as a democratic republic as envisaged by Islam. 
Monarchy returned as an inevitable condition and 
Muslim monarchs, still falsely enjoying the honorific 
title of Khalifah, began to outdo in luxury and pomp 
the Ceasars and Chosroes whom they had replaced. 

The other source of exploitation was feudalism in 
which estates passed undivided to the eldest son ac¬ 
cording to the law of primogeniture leaving the other 
heirs and dependants unprovided. The Islamic law of 
inheritance could not have allowed feudalism to de¬ 
velop because the estate would be divided among all 
the sons in equal shares, women and daughters also 
having their prescribed shares. No feudal lords, and 
no serfs. 

Slavery is the only undesirable institution which 
was so all-pervading in the economic life of all civilised 
communities that it was impossible to abolish it at a 
stroke. Islam did about it whatever was practicable. 
Slavery was a product of wars and predatory raids. 
About the war prisoners Islam enjoined that they 
may either ransom themselves or be set free as a 
charitable act. Emancipation of slaves was laid down 
as a great meritorious act spiritually. All types of 
cruelty to slaves was made punishable and the Prophet 
allowed people to keep their slaves only on condition 
that they fed and clothed them as they fed and cloth¬ 
ed themselves, a condition hard to fulfil even with 
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respect to free servants. The Prophet, set an example in 
never having a slave himself nor allowing his daughter 

a imah to have one, in spite of her entreaties for 
assistancem the very taxing domestic work of grinding 
corn and fetching heavy skins of water from distant 
springs. A part of the State revenues was enjoined to 
be spent on the emancipation of slaves. Slavery could 
not, for obvious reasons, be abolished all at once, so 
many measures were adopted to make it dwindle by 
stages. The Islamic religious code is the only code in 
which quite a large number of major and minor sins 
and crimes carry the emancipation of slaves as atone¬ 
ment 01 fine. The exhortation of showing kindness to 
slaves had this effect on Muslim society that slaves 
ecame respected teachers, administrators, ministers 
of the realm, commanders of armies and founders of 
dynasties. Theie has been a Slave Dynasty among the 
rulers of India and the powerful Mamluks of Egypt 
also originated in slavery as their name denotes. If 
Islam had been practised in spirit and letter, slavery, 
even m this humane way of treating them, should 
have been completely abolished. But which society 
ever practised Islam in its entirety and which society 
Islamic or un-Islamic, does it even now? Islam en¬ 
visaged a society of free human beings. The Prophet 
is reported to have said: “On the Day of Judgment 

(joq will turn away His face from the man who had 
enslaved a free man.”’ 

The othei exploited class was that of poor debtors 
whose blood was sucked by money lending usurious 
vampires. All types of usury and economic exploitation 
m their obvious and disguised shapes were severely 

In ^ an ^ were equivalent to waging war against 
Allah and His Prophet. Hoarding of cereals and essen¬ 
tial commodities in expectation of realising high prices 
was made a crime. 

Now we come to another oppressed class, the women. 
In the martial society of Arabian tribes, girls were con¬ 
sidered to be a liability, as the birth of a daughter 
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saddened the parents. Infanticide of girls was common 
and condoned by the mores of this cruel society. The 
Qur'an has mentioned this cruelty with great pathos. 
Once a man after conversion to Islam related to the 
Prophet how he took his baby girl, who had just start¬ 
ed toddling and talking, to the edge of a pit and as he 
pushed her into it she continued crying: “Papa, Papa”. 
Hearing this the tender-hearted Prophet wept so bitter¬ 
ly and so long that his beard became wet. The Qur'an 
started improving man's view about women in recast¬ 
ing the legend of Adam and Eve and the Fall taking 
away all blame from Eve. Whatever the nature of the 
Fall, Adam and Eve were equal partners in this trans¬ 
gression ; it was not Eve who, having been induced by 
Satan, misled Adam. After repentance both of them 
were forgiven. According to the Islamic teaching, no 
sin sticks to the soul after sincere repentance and no 
sin is passed on to the progeny; sin is a matter of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility, and repentance and good actions 
wipe away its bad effects. Then it is said that the sexes 
bifurcated from the same single being, so their essence 
is the same. Woman is not the instrument of the Devil 
as early Christian Fathers held her to be: 

O people I be careful of (your duty to) your Lord, Who created 
you from a single being and created its mate of the same (kind) 
(iv. 1). 

Love between the sexes is held by the Qur’an to be a 
blessing of God. Love of the sexes whose proper use, 
expansion and sublimation creates amenities of life, art, 
literature and culture, is a mighty manifestation of 
God’s iove and mercy. It is corroborated by modern 
psychology that all other loves are an overflow of this- 
original fountain. If sex urge w ;e a curse as held by 
ascetic creeds, all life and culture will become a curse r 
because they all are derivatives from this primeval urge 
which is creative of biological as well as cultural life. 
If this love were not there as a basic fact of existence, 
who could have believed that this attribute belongs 
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essentially to the Creator of all life ? Human beings can 
believe in a loving Creator only because they feel the 
reality of this great manifestation. The following verses 
points to this great truth: 

And one of His signs is that He created mates for you from 
yourselves that you may find quiet of mind in them, and He put 
between you love and compassion ; and most surely there are signs 
in this for a people who repent (xxx. 21), 

Carlyle, in his essay on Muhammad [“Hero As Pro¬ 
phet”], refers to this verse as one of the great truths 
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life a hell for one or both parties, ruining the life of 
childern as well. Islam made marriage a civil contract 
in which any legitimate conditions, acceptable to both 
parties and not contrary to morality, could be inserted 
and made legally binding. The Our’an gives a very 
rational procedure to ward off the breaking of marri¬ 
age. The parties are advised to make all efforts at 
mutual accommodation. If they fail in this, a recon¬ 
ciliation attempt is to be made by friends and relatives 
of both parties. When even that does not succeed and 
the husband is bent on divorcing his wife, he is allow¬ 
ed to do so without bringing a charge against the wife 
and without washing dirty linen in a court of law or 
in public. If the woman demands divorce, being com¬ 
paratively weak and helpless, she is asked to seek as¬ 
sistance of the court which will grant her request if the 
fault lies with the husband. If without accusing the 
husband she finds life with him not agreeable she can 
seek divorce, but under such circumstances she has to 
give back to the husband whatever she had received 
from him. The Prophet was so liberal, humane and 
rational in the matter of marriage and divorce that 
he allowed dissolution of marriage at the request of a 
woman of the name of Jamilalr when she approached 
him saying frankty that she had nothing against the 
husband except natural aversion which robbed her 
marital life of joy. On this ground of extreme incom¬ 
patibilities she was allowed divorce. Some modern 
liberals in the West have been struggling for a long 
time to make the laws of marriage and divorce rational 
and the extent to which they have succeeded brings 
the Western legal system nearer to the Islamic code. 
They have succeeded in getting the right of inheritance 
for women and have also succeeded in making marriage 
a civil contract dissoluable under certain conditions, 
though most of the Churches do not recognise it. In 
Great Britain, women succeeded after a long struggle 
to retain their property after marriage, changing the 
cruel law which made a woman pauper at the altar. 
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the marriage ceremony having vested all her assets in 
the husband. The basis- of this unjust law was the 
assumption that the husband and the wife become one 
person but in practice that one person happened to be 
the husband. This is a sufficient evidence of how Islam 
was far ahead of the times in granting complete inde¬ 
pendence to women. Contrary to the British law above 
mentioned, in Islam marriage could not be consummat¬ 
ed without the husband vesting a part of his property 
in the wife. If he did not possess the required amount 
at the time of the wedlock a solemn promise of payment, 
if agreed to by the bride, could be made a term of the 
marriage contract . This debt became a first charge on 
the propety of the husband during his life and after 
his death. All the creditors and claimant heirs had to 
keep back till this debt is discharged, although it may 
happen that after the fulfilment of this obligation the 
others may have to go empty-handed. Has any old or 
modern code ever equalled or surpassed this champion¬ 
ship of the economic independence of women ? 

The Qur’snic law laid down the firm foundation of 
women s rights by the categorical announcement that 
women have rights over men as men have rights over 
women, though man stands one step higher" (ii. 228), 

Women in the West having gradually emerged 1 from 
the status of utter rightlessness are swinging now to 
the other extreme of demanding absolute equality of 
the sexes in all spheres of life, forgetting physiological 
and psychological differences and disregarding the dic¬ 
tum Chat rights could only be commensurate with 
duties. Let us see how Islam has dealt with this prob¬ 
lem. We have quoted above the verses indicating 
that men and women have a common origin and in 
various cultural spheres they are mutual helpers 
‘ 'protective and decorative Coverings of each other 
But they are not made completely equal in every 
respect by Nature. Basic morality is the same for 
both and neither in the religious nor in the moral sphere 
does Islam tolerate any double standards. Given 
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equal opportunities a woman can prove as intellectual 
as a man. But who can deny that she is constitutionally 
made for motherhood? Nietzsche said rightly that a 
woman is essentially a woman and her physiology and 
psychology revolve round this pivotalfact. This consti¬ 
tutes the glory of womanhood which makes women assi¬ 
milate to some extent the attribute of the Absolute Crea¬ 
tor. But her physiology and responsibilities of mother¬ 
hood compel her to keep away from hazardous and 
strenuous physical effort. While she is confined to the 
life of motherhood man remains free for a thousand 
occupations; Because of his physical strength and free¬ 
dom from physiological handicaps he becomes a bread- 
earner and protector and defender of wife and children 
against threatening forces. These multifarious responsi¬ 
bilities are thrown on the shoulders of men. The Qur’an 
has said about men that they do not enjoy overall sup¬ 
eriority over women but are only one step higher on 
account of the difference that makes them the protectors 
of women and lays upon them the duty of main¬ 
taining them. In making men physically stronger God 
has granted men an extra gift which is burdened with 
responsibilities: 

Men are the maintainers of women, because Allah has made 
some of them excel others and because they spend out of their 
property (iv. 34). 

How this natural difference leads to some difference 

* 

in rights can be understood with reference to the Islamic 
law of inheritance which gives two shares to the brother 
against one share to the the sister. Some Western 
critics, even those whose own codes, till recently, gave 
no share in inheritance to daughters, unjustly pbint to 
this to prove that Islam considers woman only to 
be half of man. They ignore the fact that what¬ 
ever a woman receives she keeps. She has no duty of 
maintaining even her own children out of her means. 
On the other hand, man has to support her and the 
family and enter into business transactions which 
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require capital. With her half share remaining intact in 
her possession, a woman becomes richer than her bro¬ 
ther. Giving man and woman equal shares would have 
been unjust to man who is burdened with iqanifold 
responsibilities. Among the Muslim nations, the modern 
Turks, trying to prove themselves go-ahead secularist 
liberals, equalised the inheritance shares of the brother 
and the sister, deceiving themselves that it is a step 
towards greater justice, although it is clear injustice 
to the male on whose shoulders the burden of main¬ 
tenance lies. W 7 hen he marries, even to start with, he 
has to part with a portion of his assets and enrich the 
woman while she keeps all that she receives. Have the 
Turks really improved on the Islamic code? Because 
women have a “lesser burden of financial responsibili¬ 
ties,” some countries do not pay them the same wages 
that they pay to men for similar work. When Chur¬ 
chill was Prime Minister of England, he threatened to 
resign if a law was passed to give equal pay for similar 
work to men and women. But so far as one's earnings 
are concerned, Islam would not sanction differential 
wage for similar work because wage is a recompense 
for labour; if there is no difference in work, why should 
there be any difference in wages ? For this there is a 
definite Our'anic injunction: 

Men shall have the benefit of what they earn and women shall 
have the benefit, of what they earn (iv. 32). 

We have already dealt with the question of poly¬ 
gamy which in Western eyes is a proof of the down¬ 
grading of women in Muslim society. We shall not go 
over it again. Islam did not recommend polygamy in 
normal conditions but restricted it and regulated it 
when circumstances permit this practice. The con¬ 
dition of strict justice laid down is such that, instead of 
sensual indulgence, it entails heavy familial responsi¬ 
bilities. If practised in exceptional casejs according to 
conditions laid down by Islam it can save society from 
the curse and misery and sin of fornication, mistress- 
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keeping, demi-mondes , prostitutes, unmarried mothers 
and a host of illegitimate children undeservedly cast 
out or suffering from stigma as we find in Western 
countries. As Bernard Shaw has said, under many cir¬ 
cumstances, it would be better for a woman to have 
half a husband than to have no husband at all. In 
this respect Muslim society in general is cleaner 
than other societies. The general mass of Muslims are 
not to be judged on the analogy of the harems of the 
Sultans, but in many respects the present Muslim law 
made by some jurists, commentators and epigones has 
deviated much from original Islam. The liberty of man 
to divorce is misused and the liberty of woman to get 
divorced is curtailed. In urban society the system of 
seclusion of women, meant in moderation to protect 
chastity and family life, has gone to irrational ex¬ 
tremes, which incapacitates women from realising their 
personalities fully. The women of workers and peasants 
are much free because they cannot afford this bour¬ 
geois seclusion which has become a sign of respect¬ 
ability and higher status. But educated Western women 
are fast coming up demanding the rights granted to 
them by God and His Prophet. In many countries they 
are now members of legislatures, ministers and judges. 
It is hoped that enjoying legitimate Islamic liberties 
they will not go to the extremes in trying to imitate 
men in all respects, and lose their essential virtues in 
a demand for a wrong kind of equality which will in¬ 
jure them more than benefit them. Liberty has its uses 
as well as risks. Islam has defined their rights and 
duties with rationality and liberality. Un-Islamic cus¬ 
toms, bad laws and masculine domination had deprived 
them of much of their fundamental rights. Develop¬ 
ment of democracy and increase of education will 
enable them to regain the honourable status that Islam 
gave them. Let them be creators of good and happy 
families and not sacrifice their essential and natural 
function to clamour for careers, none of which can 
equal in value the noble task entrusted to them. It lies- 
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in them to make life a paradise, for did not the Pro¬ 
phet say: “Paradise lies at the feet of the mother”? 

It was one of the great achievements of Islam to 
convert a society, which practised female infanticide 
and deplored the birth of a girl as a calamity, into 
believing in the value and dignity of womanhood, 
granting them rights of inheritance and economic in¬ 
dependence and inculcating equal treatment for sons 
and daughters. Bringing up daughters with love was 
promised by the Prophet as a guarantee of entering into 
the bliss of Paradise in the Hereafter; kind and loving 
treatment of girls shall screen people from the fire of 
Hell. He said: “Whoever brings up two girls with 
loving kindness till they attain to youth shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder with me and shall be in the same 
rank.” Illustrating this he lifted up two joined fingers 
as a symbol of proximity. He pointed to this as the 
greatest act of spiritual merit transcending all the rest 
of morality. The transformation of attitude towards 
girls developed to this extent that people contested to 
get the guardianship of ophan girls and the Prophet 
had to settle their claims and hand over the girls to 
those who could bring them up with greater love and 
care. 'All and his brother Ja'far and Zaid each put forth 
arguments to take the orphan daughter of the mar¬ 
tyred Hamzah. The Prophet was pleased to see how 
they were competing with one another and decided to 
entrust the girl to her aunt, saying that the aunt is like 
a second mother. 

With the teaching of Islam, a girl along with the 
boy became Qtiryat at- Ain (the “pleasant coolness of 
the eye”), the Arabic idiom for a supremely blissful 
feeling. The pious ones are made to pray for such a 
blessing : 

And they who say: O our Lord ! grant us in our wives and 
our offspring the joy of our eyes (xxv. 74). 

The beduins were astonished to see this new atti¬ 
tude towards girls. A beduin poet explained sarcasti- 
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cally: “What an abundance of girls now after the pro- 
phethood of Muhammad!” When boys get preferential 
treatment in the family, the sisters cherish a conscious 
or subconscious feeling of resentment and frustration 
and come to develop inferiority complex leading later 
on to what is called masculine protest. The people 
should guard against this and not show any preference 
to boys over girls. In Sunan Abi Dawud, the Prophet is 
reported to have said : “Whoever has a daughter and 
keeps her alive without any indignity and prefers not 
a boy to her in treatment, shall enter Paradise.” 
How apprehensive was the Prophet about the bad 
consequences of invidious treatment of children in the 
same family is evidenced by another act of his. A 
father made a gift to one of his sons and came to the 
Prophet to attest it. He asked the man if he had made 
similar gifts to other children. When the man answer¬ 
ed in the negative, the Prophet said: “I shall not be 
a witness to an unjust act” (Abu Dawud, “Kitab al- 
Buyu' ”). 


11 

THE ETHICAL TEACHINGS OP ISLAM 
UNDER SPECIFIC HEADINGS 

Truthfulness. Truthfulness is basic for all moral¬ 
ity. This is well put-by Shakespeare in his utterance. 
"To thine own self be true and it shall follow as the 
night the day that thou canst not be false to anyone 
else 7y There is el truth of words stud & truth of action 
and a truth of attitude. It is not enough for a person 
that he says what is true; he.should also act on what 
he believes to be true, and his attitude should be m 
conformity with what he considers to be true. How 
truthfulness could be the foundation of other virtues 
and a sure means of keeping away from evil is illustrat¬ 
ed in a well-known hadtth of the Prophet. It is reporter 
in the early biographies that a man came to the Prophet 
and confessed that he was addicted to fornication, 
theft drunkenness and telling lies. He came, he sai , 
with a sincere desire to be reformed and wanted advice 
as to how to go about it. It is not clear from the report 
whether the man was a Muslim or he had not yet 
accepted Islam and had come to the Prophet believing 
him to be a good and practical mentor. The probable 
guess is that he was not a Muslim, because a convert 
to Islam could not have committed all this or, having 
committed any of these acts, could not have remained 
unpunished. The other reason for believing him not to 
be a Muslim is that he promised to give up only one ot 
these sinful habits whatever the Prophet chose to select 
as most heinous. The Prophet said: Leave off telling 
lies'" The dinner promised to abide by it scrupulously. 
During the following night he was tempted to drink and 
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fornicate, but it occurred to him that “if Muhammad 
asks me about my doings I shall have to tell the truth, 
but could I dare to tell him of my sin and face him with¬ 
out shame ?' ’ This thought made him refrain from what 
he was about to commit. Similarly, when he was tempt¬ 
ed to commit theft in the darkness of the night, the 
impossibility of confessing it before the Prophet made 
him desist. The next morning he went to the Prophet 
to tell him that the avoidance of untruthfulness has 
cured him of all his sins. 

Before the Prophetic Call it was his trustworthiness 
and truthfulness which had earned for Muhammad 
the title of al-Amin. It was this trait of his own 
character to which he pointed in his first announcement 
to the people of his clan of the warning that he had re¬ 
ceived from God about the fate of idolatrous pagans if 
they continued in their false faith and deleterious prac¬ 
tices. So that when he asked them if they had ever found 
him telling a lie, they bore unanimous witness to his 
truthfulness. Then he told them what was revealed to 
him that the believers in this message would be reward¬ 
ed with material and spiritual well-being in this world 
and in the Hereafter and those who opposed this truth 
would be destroyed. How true was this prophecy ut¬ 
tered by a single individual without power and pelf of 
any kind is proved by his success on a global scale. This 
was because he was true to himself and to others. It 
was the strength of his sincerity that made him the 
most successful of all the reformers of mankind. It was 
the sincerity of his faith in himself and in his God that 
moved away mountains of opposition. A truthful man 
could not be a hypocrite, he would fulfil his promises 
and not violate a trust, he could not be flattered aijd 
would be endowed with moral and physical courage 

The most truthful of all human beings are the 
divinely-commissioned Prophets of God whose chief vir¬ 
tue is their sincerity and truthfulness. If they w’ere either 
impostors or self-deluded men, their efforts would have 
ended in smoke. Monarchs and conquerors who wielded 
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tremendous power during their time are remembered 
only vaguely in the pages of history having left no last¬ 
ing impress on the hearts and souls of humanity be¬ 
cause the edifice of their,power was built on the sands 
of self-love and lust for power. They embodied no eter¬ 
nal truths, so time effaced their glory and achievement. 
Over against them men like Jesus and Muhammad con¬ 
tinue to mould the lives of countless millions urging 
them to- be true to themselves and to others and to the 
eternal verities of life. Their God was the God of truth 
and they were the messengers and embodiments of that 
truth. The Qur'an has repeatedly referred to this 
charateristic of the Prophets : 

And Allah and His Apostle spoke the truth (xxxiii. 22). 

And the Apostles told the^truth (xxxvi. 52). 

. And mention Abraham in the Book : surely he was a truthful 
man, a prophet (xix. 41)* 

Joseph! O truthful one 1 (xii. 46). 

■ 

It is the truthfulness of people that makes them 
deserving of God’s forgiveness and a great reward in the 
Hereafter; only their truthfulness shall benefit them 
on the Day of Reckoning: 

The truthful men and the truthful women. ... Allah has 
prepared for them forgiveness and a mighty reward (xxxiii. 35). 

This is a day when their truths hall benefit the truthful ones 

(v. 119). 

O you who believe! be careful of (your duty to) Allah and be 
with the true ones (ix. 119). 

E j 

The Prophet considered truthfulness to t>e so essen¬ 
tial a trait of a believing man that, on being asked 
about the possibility of a Muslim being a coward in 
physical courage or being a miser, he replied that it 
was possible even for a Muslim to suffer from these 
■undesirable traits but it was not possible to- be a 
Muslim and a liar at the same time. Hypocrisy is al$o 
opposite to truthfulness, and the Qur'Sn considers the 
hypocrite as worse than the infidel because an infidel 
may be excused for his wrong beliefs having been a 
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victim of his bad social inheritance but hypocrisy is an 
individually acquired trait. The Qur’an says about the 
hypocrites that they shall be in the lowest abyss of 
the Hell (iv. 145).. 

There are numerous sayings of the Prophet incul¬ 
cating truthfulness as an essential part of faith and 
condemning hypocrisy as worse than infidelity. We 
summarise them below. 

No man’s faith is complete if he does not discard 
untruth even in a joke and does not refrain from it in 
a dispute, though his cause may be just. A hypocrite 
is one who tells lies, violates trust, does not fulfil 
promises and utters untruth in a dispute, as a report 
in Sahih Muslim adds, “even though he prays and 
fasts with regularity and professes to be a Muslim.” 
Scrupulous observing of institutional religion is of no 
avail to a person who lacks truthfulness because these 
observances are meant mainly to strengthen this essen¬ 
tial trait; they are the means and not ends in them¬ 
selves. Speaking truth habitually is the way of virtue 
that makes a person righteous and leads him to Para¬ 
dise and the opposite habit leads him to,Hell” (al- 

Bukhari, ‘‘Kitab al-Adab”). > 

We have already quoted the hadith about the un¬ 
truthfulness of motives. A man spends his life gather¬ 
ing religious knowledge and imparting it without in¬ 
trinsic love for knowledge, urged only by vanity and 
love of praise ; another gives away large sums even for 
good purposes without being charitable in heart, doing 
it only to acquire fame and social prestige; another 
shows bravery in a holy war, not urged by the holiness 
of the cause but motivated by the desire to be called 
brave. None of these are truthful because they are 
deceiving themselves and others. For spiritual well¬ 
being the essential thing is righteousness and sincerity 
of motives; in the realm of the spirit people are not 
judged by the criterion of utilitarian ethics. Philoso¬ 
phically, truth means correspondence with reality. To 
judge a thing or an event in a manner that the judg- 
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ment reflects the real relation between parts stamps 
that judgment with truth. But there is also a prag¬ 
matic test of truth. If you are convinced.about a truth, 
then your action will necessarily correspond with it. 
The Holy Qur'an and the Prophet constantly refer to 
this pragmatic test. Faith, if genuine, must show itself 
in actions that issue from it as necessary corollaries, 
otherwise it remains at the level of mere speculation or a 
plausible hypothesis or remains at the superficial level 
of verbal admission. Therefore, the Qur’an has said in 
clear words that speculative faith is of no avail (x. 36), 
and in numerous places it makes it a point to mention 
faith only in conjunction with good deeds as completing 
sincere and truthful living. It is doubt which paralyses 
action and 'makes a person weigh pros and cons end¬ 
lessly without coming to a decision that could result 
in action. People of weak faith are those who are still 
subconsciously pestered with doubts; it is only firm 
convictions that become ruling passions colouring a 
person's total outlook and conduct, and issue into the 
integration of life’s various an^l conflicting aspects, 
making self-control and sacrifice natural without inner 
strains and stresses. A patriot who believes wholeheart¬ 
edly in the truth of his nation’s cause does not hesitate 
to make a supreme sacrifice; he never counts the cost, 
because for him the objective is' more valuable than 
everything that is sacrificed. This characteristic of 
sincerity is mentioned in a number of verses in the 
Qur an: 

The believers are only those who believe in Allah and His 
Apostle ; then they doubt not and struggle hard with their wealth 
and their lives in the way of Allah; they are the truthful ones 
(xlix. 15), 

In Surah Baqarah the test of truthfulness and sincere 
faith is defined in detail: 

It is not righteousness that you turn your faces towards the 
East and the West, but righteousness is this that one should be¬ 
lieve in Allah and the Last Day and the Angels and the Book and 
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the Prophets, and give away wealth out of love for Him to the 
near of kin and the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer and 
those who ask and for (the emancipation of) the captives, and keep 
up prayer and pay the poor rate ; and the fulfilment of their pro¬ 
mise when they make a promise and the patient in distress and 
affliction and in time of conflict—these are they who are true (to 
themselves) and these are they who guard themselves (against 
evil) (ii. 177). 

The truthful man is one whose words correspond 
with his deeds. In the terminology of the Hadith ,a person 
who is endowed with unwavering faith and his cogni¬ 
tion, feeling and .violition are completely integrated 
according to it, resulting in a complete correspondence 
of thought, word and deed, is called Siddiq and such a 
person is the ideal man of Islam. 

Charity. The concept of charity is so comprehen¬ 
sive that it covers almost the whole of morality. 
This comprehensive connotation is found in Christian 
as. well as Islamic ethics. Greek ethics inculcated 
four cardinal -virtues: Wisdom, Courage, Temperance 
and Justice. The Christian Trinity of virtues is Faith, 
Hope and Charity. In Islam virtue branches off in 
many more directions but a good many of them could 
be covered by a wide meaning of Charity. The first 
mention of charity in the second Surah (Cow) of the 
Qur’an defines it completely in three words: “and 
spend out of what We have given them' ’ (ii. 3). It is 
given as one of the'essential characteristics of virtuous 
men of faith that they spend on others that need it out 
of that with which they have been gifted. Whatever a 
person possesses in abundance is ultimately a gift of God 
and if a person does not believe in God, one could tell 
him it is a gift of Nature. If he is born with a good 
constitution and possesses abundant stores of health 
and endurance, it is not his own creation; he may feel 
happy about it but it would be foolish if he takes pride 
in it as a personal achievement. If his health is main¬ 
tained by good food and climate, food and climate 
are not his creation. If he is more intelligent than 
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others with a greater capacity of acquiring knowledge 
he did not create his own superior intelligence quotient. 
Wealth comes out of natural resources or out. of the 
cumulative labour of workers organised or exploited for 
the increase and accumulation of capital. An unchari¬ 
table miser thinks that it is his right to hold and with¬ 
hold what he accumulates because he considers that 
he is the sole creator and originator of the wealth. The 
Qur’an points to the falsity of this conceited claim and, 
in asking people to be charitable, it says that they are 
being asked to give away a part of that which in the 
ultimate analysis is not their,creation but is a gift of 
God and His nature. Who would be rich if Nature had 
not provided all the means ? To a person who possesses 
an abundance of the goods of life God has been chari¬ 
table and it is the charitable God, the free giver of gifts. 
Who is demanding only a part of it back to help those 
who have been gifted with less or have suffered some 
deprivation or calamity. In the three words quoted 
above there is a convincing argument and persuasive 
appeal for charity. You are asked to give away a por¬ 
tion of that which is not wholly -your own. Miserly 
withholding could be tantamount to usurpation or 
embezzlement. A shadow of this conception is found in 
the exaggerated revolutionary slogan oiPrOdhoun, the 
socialist, that ‘‘Property is theft.” All the Prophets 
and saints were socialists in this respect as the Prophet 
Muhammad is reported by his successor Abu Bakr to 
have said that the Prophets have only the use of things 
and they do not own anything: ‘‘We Prophets neither 
inherit anything nor do we leave anything to others as 
inheritance. * * 

Jesus was of the same view; therefore he laid it 
down as a condition precedent of co-operating with the 
man of property if he first disburdens himself of his 
m aterial possessions. Humanity is conceived spiritually 
as one organic whole; the organ that accumulates 
selfishly and withholds the life-blood that is meant to 
circulate to feed the remotest cells in the body, gets 
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organism,is given in the 

s=;ass.2s 

nufha — that Wealth d£ not circulate only 

511 Wratever'iLTtlS tbat it belongs to him is 
riven to Wm a” a trust to be spent ior the welfare of 
the whole which includes himself to the extent tha 
he really needs it for his physical, mental and mo 

^The^ur’an expresses astonishment at the foolish 
amlunjust 1 attitude of 

*3®o?a« h“d earth contain: 

the earth {lvii. 10). . 

Again in Sarah Al-i-‘Imran it is repeated[emphati¬ 
cally that the hoarder who is withholding the gifts of 
God^rom healthy circulation is mistakeninthmkmg 
that this uniust hoarding would benefit him. Ihe 
Chfr'an ivs that superfluous wealth confers no real 
benefit aufaris onl/as a halter round the neck of fte 
miser who is burdened with its care and constantly 
apprehensive about its possible loss; such a man s 

spirit is cramped. 

And let not those deem who are niggardly in givmg away 
that which Allah has granted them out of His grace, that 
eood for t hem they shall have that whereof they were mgga y 
made°to cleave to their necks on the Kesurrect.on Day and 
Allah’s is the heritage of the heavens and the earth (li t. 179). 

The punishment of an uncharitable miser is not 
extraneous to his crime- he is already m Hell. It was 
said by the Prophet that there is a notice on the S a , h 
of Paradise that there is no admittance here for the 

miser. 
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That natural and socially created wealth should 
be legitimately shared by all members, is evident from 
another injunction in the Qur’an, that those deprived 
of some benefits of which you have an abundance 
have a “right” to share in them {li. 19). The rich man 
who is giving something to a poor man must not think 
that he is putting the receiver under an obligation. 
The Qur’an says that the needy man who has received 
something had a right to it as a constituent member 
of the social organism. The socialist States in the 
twentieth century which consider it the right of every 
citizen to have his fundamental needs fulfilled and 
make it a duty of the State to fulfil them are im¬ 
plementing this injunction and concede it as a right of 
every citizen. 

The Qur’an points to a common human weakness 
that if a man suffers some loss or is afflicted with some 
calamity he attributes it to causes external to him¬ 
self ; if he believes in God he cries aloud and complains 
to God, but if he receives benefits or earns and ac¬ 
cumulates a lot of wealth he himself takes the entire 
credit for it, as if neither God nor man had any hand 
in making him rich and prosperous. The callous capi¬ 
talists and rich landlords always put forth this plea 
when they are told that the have-nots have a right to 
some share in their property. They say that what 
they possess is a product of their efficiency and skill; 
why should the State invade any wealth ? Dean Inge, 
who deplored the decline of landed aristocracy, com¬ 
plained that socialistic democracy, advancing steadily 
in Britain means the robbing of the rich minority, the 
custodian of British culture, by the predatory majority 
of low mental and moral calibre. The Qur’an says 
that the hoarders of capital have throughout history 
felt and thought like that, but this attitude has been 
ultimately their ruin: 

So when harm afflicts a man he calls upon Us; then, when 
We give him a favour from Us, he says: I have been given it 
only by means of knowledge. Bay: It is a trial, but most of them 
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do not know. Those before them did say it indeed, but what they 
earned availed them not (xxxix. 49*50), 

Islam is a creed of the middle path and the Muslim 
community is called in the Qur'an the nation that 
observes the golden mean between two extremes. About 
charity the Qur'an answers a question put to the 
Prophet as to how much one should give away in 
charity: 

And they ask you as to what they should spend. Say : What 
you can spare {ii. 219). 

And do not make your hand to be shackled to your neck nor 
stretch it forth to the utmost (limit) of its stretching forth, lest 
you should (afterwards) sit down blamed, stripped off (xvii. 29). 

A Muslim is enjoined to be generous and charitable 
but not to the extent that he makes himself a pauper 
thereby. The capacity to give is proportionate to the 
capacity to earn. A man has a duty towards himself 
and his family which is prior to his duty to the gen¬ 
eral social body. As Islam abolished priestho6d of the 
begging bowl and did not want ascetics with no use¬ 
ful professions and no families, it wanted society to 
consist of healthy units of honest wage-earners who 
keep themselves and their families free from want and 
penury. The Prophet said that penury is to be dreaded 
and avoided as much as superfluous hoarded wealth. 
Voluntary simple living -is recommended which is 
healthy both for mind and body, but poverty meaning 
deprivation of the essentials of life is to be shunned 
and avoided because it tends to paralyse human 
faculties, and makes it extremely difficult for a person 
to maintan his self-respect ; an indigent person’s faith 
and morality too are endangered. 

The Prophet urges people to be charitable and not 
to drive away the needy person who asks for assistance. 
But an advice complementary to this was to make all 
efforts to avoid asking for charity. The ideal in his 
mind was a Welfare State which looks after the essen¬ 
tial needs of all individuals by levying a tax on capital 
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to be spent to relieve all kinds of misery, a kind of 
levelling tax, taken from people’s surpluses and spent 
on the uplift of the poor. “Take (money) from the rich 
and spend it on the poor. ’ ’ But he wished for a con* 
dition when Zakat money shall be there to be spent 
on the heedy but there will be no one prepared to take 
it, either because people's essential needs are satisfied 
or because they have become so self-respecting that 
they would not accept charity. How averse he was for 
any self-respecting individual to accept any charity 
can be gathered from his orders that no member of his 
family should accept anything given in charity. The 
family lived on the verge of starvation, seldom getting 
two square meals a day, but he would not allow a child 
of his family to put a morsel in his mouth out of food 
offered in charity. His grandson Hasan once put a date 
in his mouth' out of a basket offered in charity, but 
the Prophet made him throw it out. He taught people 
to avoid begging, and make an effort to earn some¬ 
thing by their labour. Once a man came to him beg¬ 
ging. The Prophet asked him if he was reduced to such 
utter penury that he possessed nothing and was com¬ 
pelled to beg. The man replied that he possessed only 
a wooden bowl. He was asked to bring it. The Prophet 
himself auctioned it for a few' coins-and therewith, 
bought the blade of an axe and fixed a handle to it, 
himself, asking the man to cut fuel in the bushes and 
sell it in the town to buy bread. He was asked to come 
back after some days and report about his condition. 
The man returned after a few days and said that he 
had no need to beg now and made a moderate living 
by selling fuel (Abu Dawud, Tirmidhi, narrated by 
Anas). 

About giving in charity, the Qur’anic revelation 
uses an interesting and meaningful expression “goodly 
gift” ( Qard-i-Hasanah ) which may be rendered into 
English as * ‘debt of honour’ ’. God is the owner of what¬ 
ever creation holds and as an eternally creative being. 
He can bring into existence whatever He wants for His 
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-purposes an d for the well-being of His creatures. Does 
it not sound -funny that He should ask his creatures 
to lend Him money or goods. The Qur’an has removed 
this anamoly by clarifying the purpose of this borrow¬ 
ing and lending. If you lend Him something it is for 
•your own good, for whatever God receives from you is 
multiplied manifold; this bargain is meant to convince 
the lender that the creative force of life multiplies 
whatever sustains life in its various beneficial aspects. 

Surely (as for) the chaVitable men and the charitable women 
and (those who) set apart for Allah a goodly portion, it shall be 
doubled for them and they shall have a noble reward (lvii. 18). 

Who is it that will offer to Allah a goodly gift, so He will 
multiply it to him manifold (ii. 245). 

As about so much else in its teaching, the Qur’an 
points to the phenomena of physical nature in evidence 
of fundamental truths. It asks man to look .at the vege¬ 
table kingdom. You sow a seed and this single grain 
begins to shoot up and multiply in several ears of corn, 
each ear containing a hundred grains. If this law 
governs biological nature which is a lower manifesta¬ 
tion of the Infinite Creative Urge, shall it not hold good 
in the moral and spiritual realms which stand at a 
higher level in the gradation of being ? Do we not see 
in human life and history that good is potentially and 
actually creative and evil harbours within itself the 
germs of its own destruction? If lending a seed to the 
earth brings such a manifold return, will lending to 
God be a sheer loss or remain unproductive ? Lending to 
God is not a mysterious demand; there is nothing 
occult about it. God stands for general well-being. A 
society of charitable people is bound to prosper, and 
where wealth is concentrated in the hands of close-fisted 
niggardly hoarders, the rest of the social organism 
shall be starved and hoarded wealth shall do no real 
good to the owners themselves warping their mental 
and moral outlook. How life seeks to preserve goodness 
and multiply it is given with analogical reasoning in 
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^ ^ verse visualises two 

types of conditions: conditions favourable for the 
growth of goodness and conditions relatively unfavour¬ 
able^ and concludes that even with a very small assist¬ 
ance from the environment the good is bound to'Fesult 
m some growth as some plants not getting sufficient 
water from rain or irrigation maintain their growth to 
some extent by the moisture supplied by dew. The 
verse also brings out another truth that charity be¬ 
sides pleasing God Who is the Sustainer of all life 

• _ . j: T i * j , - ^ ; it is in the nature of magna¬ 

nimity that it magnifies the spirit of the generous man * 
psychically he feels richer and stronger by giving’ 
‘Pleasureof Allah” (ii. 207, 265; iv. 114) and‘Tor the 
certainty of their souls” (ii. 265) are two aspects of the 
same reality and the Qur'an has put them together: 

ah 3P** par +K ie ° f tt u 1 se s P e ° d Oieir property in the way of 
Allah is as the parable of a gram growing seven ears (with) a 

hundred grams m every eax; and Allah multiplies for whom He 
pleases , and Allah is Ample-Giving, Knowing {ji 261) 

And the parable of those who spend their property to seek the 
pleasure of Allah and for the certainty of their souls is as the 
parable of a garden on an elevated ground, upon which heavy 
rain falls, so it brings forth its fruit twofold (ii. 265). 

As love of money is the root of many evils so 
charitableness makes so many other virtues easy to 
be practised. The root of all moral evil is sell-centred- 
ness which cannot go together with generosity and 
altruism. The following verse points to this truth: 

Then as for him who gives away and guards (against evill and 

(St??* We wiU ,4cill “ e Sd 

The Qur'an has also mentioned many things that 

vitiate charity. If we give away in charity things that 

we consider of no use to us and for which we don't have 

u 11 ? hking, these may do some good to a needy person 

but this kind of giving shall not morally benefit the 
giver: 
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You shall attain no righteousness unless you give away that 
which you yourselves love {iii. 91)*. 

Do not try to part with a bad portion of your pro¬ 
duce in charity what you would not accept yourself 
if it is given to you* 

0 you who believe ! spend (benevolently) of the good things 
that you earn and ; of what We have brought forth for you out of 
the earth* and do not aim at what is bad that you may spend (in- 
alms) of it, which y^u would not take it yourselves unless you 
have its price lowered, and know that Allah is Self-Sufficient, 
Praiseworthy. 

The Devil threatens you with poverty and enjoins you to be 
niggardly, and Allah promises you forgiveness from Himself and 
abundance. * . . 

If you give alms openly, it is well, and if you hide it and 
give it to the poor, it is better for you; and this will do away with 
some of your evil deeds. . . . 

Whatever good things you spend, it is to your own good; and 
you do not spend but to seek Allah's pleasure; and whatever good 
thing you spend shall be paid back to you in full, and you shall 
not be wronged (ii. 267-268, 271-272}. 

Nor is that charity of any spiritual value in which 
you make the receiver feel under any debt of obligation 
to you, and insult him 1 by ■ reminding him of wl^at 
kindness you did to him. Such attitudes vitiate your 
charity absolutely. 

A person's attitude towards money determines his 
entire moral outlook. There is a touchstone for gold, 
but gold itself is a touchstone for the moral worth of 
man. We have already stated that the Prophet owned 
nothing and could not allow any money to remain with 
him for more than a day or two ;'he felt disturbed until 
it was given away. Even on his deathbed he felt uneasy 
about it. He asked his wife ‘A’ishah if there was any 
money in his chamber and she informed him that there 
were a few gold coins remaining indispensed. He said: 
"Give them away, I don’t want to meet my Loid as 
a hoarder.” In Bukhara, "Kitab-ur-Raqaq,” it is 
reported about the Prophet that he said to his saintly 
friend Abu Dharr: "If I come into possession of a 
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mountain of gold, X would not like one coin s worth 
to be left with me for more than three days except to 
discharge a debt; I will scatter the whole of it with 
both hands, right and left, to give it to the creatures 
of God." “Envy only two persons: him who is granted 
wealth and he spends it in the right manner, and him 
who is granted knowledge and he imparts it toothers. 
Charity does not lie only in giving away money or 
goods. “Spending out of whatever you have been 
gifted with" (ii. 3) covers all fields of life. 

The Qur’an does not conceive of salvation in terms 
of “being"saved". This conception originated in religions 
which believe in the very birth of an individual as a 
curse, a calamity from which he has to be saved some¬ 
how. The alternative conception in the Qur’an is the. 
ideal of the attainment of well-being. The Mu’adhdhin 
calling the Muslims for prayers cries aloud from the 
minaret, “Hayya ‘ala'l-Falah" (Come to attaii} well¬ 
being), and for persons who have attained it the 
■ Qur’anic phrase is "no fear shall come upon them, nor 
shall they grieve” (ii. 38). The Qur’an has pointed to 
various avenues that lead to well-being. Deluded people 
accumulate wealth in the belief that their well-being 
shall be proportionate to the amount of hoarded wealth. 
They, in the words of the Qur’an, are following a 
mirage that would increase their thirst instead of slak¬ 
ing it. We might use another analogy: they are like 
the shipwrecked drinkers of sea-water saturated with 
salt, drinking of which only increases their thirst. We 
quote here two verses from the Qur’an which point to 
two ways of attaining well-being. One is the increasing 
of wisdom which is an intrinsic value and not merely 
an instrumental value like money: 

He grants wisdom to whom He pleases, and whoever is grant¬ 
ed wisdom, he indeed is given a great good (ii. 269). 

The other is the avoidance of greed and self-centredness 
that obstruct all avenues of virtue and well-being. To 
put the twp. together the man who has attained wisdom 
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and is charitable has attained well-being. Believing 
that all real values are conserved and their conserva¬ 
tion guaranteed by the Creator of all life and its values, 
he attains well-being and is beyond all fear and grief: 

Whoever is saved from the greediness of his soul, these it is 
that are the successful (lxiv. 16). 

Moderation. We had occasion to point to this essen¬ 
tial characteristic of Islamic outlook and ethics in dis¬ 
cussing other problems. This trait is so central in the 
j s lamic teachings that the Qur’an has called the people 
who follow this creed the “community of the Middle”. 
The entire creed is based on the avoidance of extremes 
in belief as well as in conduct. Temperance, one of the 
four cardinal virtues in the Socratic-Platonic ethics, 
is covered by the Islamic conception of i'tidul. Let us 
start from beliefs. Islamic theism stands between the 
two extremes of atheism and pantheism. The former 
denies the existence of God and the latter equates all 
existence with God. Islam says that all existence is 
God’s creation. He is immanent in it by His power, 
wisdom and will, but He also transcends it, which may 
be understood by the analogy of the artist and his art 
products. The artist is more than all that he has pro¬ 
duced, though he is immanent in every one of his pro¬ 
ducts. In the words of the Qur’an : “God is the Light 
of the heavens and the earth,” but the Light is more 
than the heavens and the earth, or, to borrow a line 
from Wordsworth: “ He is a Light that never was on sea 
or land.” Coming now to man. The Islamic conception 
is that he is one of God’s supreme creations, and on 
this planet he stands supreme, a ruler of the earth 
with powers delegated by God. He is neither purely a 
spirit nor is he a mere product of matter. Physically 
he is a son of the soil, but spiritually he is a participant 
in the Divine Spirit. He has the best of constitution, 
but he is endowed with the risky gift of free will, not 
found in the creation below him. His birth is not a 
curse but a magnificent gift. He is capable of improv- 
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ing his life by wisdom and rightly-directed will, but 
he can also go astray and sink lower than the lowest 
But he is not completely free, nor is he absolutely de¬ 
termined ; he is part of a whole and is subject to extra- 
personal compulsions of various kinds. Besides, bv 
granting him a measure of free will God has not abdi¬ 
cated but continues to govern and direct. Human life 
is an inexplicable meeting-ground of Divine and crea¬ 
tional determinism on the one hand, and a limited 
sphere of choice on the other. Man is a body and a 
spirit at the same time, and he is bound to satisfy his 
physical 4s well as spiritual needs, keeping them in 
equilibrium. He is a "social being and can develop and 
fulfil his destiny only as a member of a society, hence 
asceticism and flight fiom individual and social res¬ 
ponsibilities cramp and paralyse his physical as well as 
spiritual nature. A family man who is a worker fulfill¬ 
ing the duties of his vocation arid station stands higher 
than the man who isolates himself and mortifies his 
flesh with a view to saving his soul. According to Islam, 
religious life is nothing over and- above, and separate 
from, his mundane life ; religious life is this very life 
lived with a spiritual attitude that exalts the meanest 
of tasks. Man cannot become God nor can God become 
man; the purpose of human life is to attune one's will 
with the will of the Infinite Creative Reality ; it is a 
kind of surrender which is not passive but dynamic 
and creative, making possible the progressive assimila¬ 
tion of the infinite attributes of God, which makes a 
finite being participant in the infinite. According to 
Islanj, much of the corruption and falsehood in creeds 
is the result of exaggeration ; therefore, the Muslims 
are asked to avoid exaggeration and extremes. People 
began to venerate their holy teachers and exemplars 
to the extent that they made them God incarnates * or 
they exaggerated the life of the spirit to the neglect of 
the physical and social basis of life and acquired spiri¬ 
tuality with self-mortification or attempt at the nega¬ 
tion of all life. Islam taught that man is meant and. 
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destined to benefit from all that creation contains and 
his knowledge can make all the powers of Nature and 
even the angels obey him. But he must not equate him 
with God or think that he can dispense with Him. In 
another sphere of moderation Islam taught its followers 
to create a balance and synthesis between Law and 
Love : 

Surely Allah enjoins the doing of justice and the doing of 
good (to others) (xvi. 90). 

Justice is to be observed in the sphere of law, but 
attempt is to be made to soften the rigour wherever 
practicable by love and forgiveness. In the sphere of 
belief, unnecessary manufacture of dogmas is to be 
avoided. Islam, therefore, is the least dogmatic of all 
religions. It really has no dogmas unless you call belief 
in God and the Divine mission of prophethood a dogma, 
or belief in the survival of the human ego a dogma. 
Islam defined the essentials of religion and belief in a 
creating and sustaining Providence and drew as corol¬ 
laries from this basic belief the validity and survival 
of values both here and in the Hereafter. The human 
ego being the locus of values, values cannot survive 
without their point of emergence and reference. These 
beliefs have been philosophically established by many 
thinkers who started without any dogmatic pre¬ 
sumptions. 

In the hotly debated problem of individualism and 
socialism, Islam has adopted the middle course. Islam 
is neither totalitarian nor would it let society on abso¬ 
lute laissez-faire . It would not curb the freedom of 
the individual in the matter of belief and practice, in¬ 
culcating and enforcing only essential limitations in the 
interest of law and order. Islam abolished priesthood 
as a separate and privileged institution with a pyra¬ 
midal hierarchy culminating in a divinely-appointed 
Pontiff; in this manner it blocked the way of theo¬ 
cratic totalitarianism. It believed in no intermediaries 
between the individual and his Creator. It established 
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the priesthood of all believers, abolishing all sacraments 
for which a church or a priest would be necessary. In 
this respect it was several centuries ahead of Christian 
Protestantism ; as a matter of fact the protest of Islam 
against the dogmatism and churchianity, into which 
the faith of Jesus had drifted, makes Islam an anti¬ 
cipation of Reformation in the West. The teachings of 
Islam as well as the practice of the Prophet and his 
immediate Successors clearly envisaged a Welfare State, 
and a type of socialism without regimentation in the 
beliefs and practices of individuals. The freedom of 
belief and worship was guaranteed and the way of life 
of individuals and groups was left untouched by the 
State. It was a novel phenomenon that an ideological 
State should harbour within its borders an infinite 
variety of cultural pluralism. If socialism means the 
non-recognition of class and caste privileges and mak¬ 
ing equality of opportunity and equality before law 
the basis of State and society, then who can deny 
that Islam was a democratic socialist movement ? The 
State in Islam is no supra-personal mystical entity 
as it was conceived from Hegel to Hitler, but an in¬ 
stitution to guard the legitimate freedom of the in¬ 
dividuals. The intrinsic value lies in the individual; 
the State possesses only an instrumental value. Has 
the world as yet proposed a better pattern of State 
and society combining the freedom of the individual 
with the basic necessities of social cohesion ? Because 
of the vicissitudes of history Muslim polity could not 
continue for long as a democratic republic and counter-' 
revolutionary forces threw it back towards pre-Islamic 
political patterns, but Muslim society continued to 
guard its social democracy to the extent that no other 
society has succeeded. The Muslims have much to ■ 
learn from some other nations that have developed 
institutions of representative government. The other 
nations have gradually implemented a good deal of 
what Islam had taught the Muslims. The government 
by consultation is inculcated in the Qur'an and it is 
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given as a characteristic of good Muslims that they 
arrive at decisions after mutual consultation. The 
emergence of absolute monarchies, which Islam had 
categorically repudiated, hampered the growth of re¬ 
presentative government. Anyhow, we need not go 
into it any further. We are dealing only with the 
general principles of Islam to show in what ideal and 
practical way it proposes to lay the foundations of a 
classless society keeping all professions and careers 
open to all irrespective of creed or caste or race. It was 
on account of this liberalism that Jews and Christians 
co-operated with the Muslims in creating a great civi¬ 
lisation from Cordova to Baghdad, and the Jews con¬ 
tinued to seek asylum in Muslim countries whenever 
they were driven out by Christian persecution. It was 
this ideology that kept Spain and Eastern Europe free 
in the practice of its faith after long centuries of Muslim 
political power. The larger portion of the Indian sub¬ 
continent continued to follow its myriad creeds and 
manilold ways of life even alter about a millenium of 
Muslim rule. If Islam had practised religious intolerance 
and coercion and used pressures that were common in 
the ancient and medieval world, all Spain, all Eastern 
Europe, all India would have been solidly Muslim 
today. Islam would have gained politically but at the 
great price of sacrificing the principle of universal 
liberty for all, which is an essential part of the re¬ 
volution that Islam wanted to bring about, It is said 
by those ill-informed about historical realities that 
Eastern and Western Europe was saved from Islam, 
but an honest verdict would be that it was saved by 
Islam and by its principle of religious and cultural toler¬ 
ance. Moorish Spain led the rest of Europe in science 
and philosophy, arts and crafts; has Spain ever attain¬ 
ed that leading position after the cruel expulsion of 
the Moors? 

With respect to other creeds also Islam followed the 
middle path; it would neither accept any other creed 
with all its dogmas and beliefs and practices as wholly 
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true * nor would it reject them wholly. It enunciated 
the doctrine that all spiritual religions were originally 
divinely revealed but have suffered more or less from ac¬ 
cretions and false dogmas and burdened with irrational 
and inhuman laws, practices and ritualism; their truths 
have been overlaid with superstitions but their nucleus 
can be recovered again. When the Qur'an invited the 
Jews and the Christians and followers of other Scriptures 
to create a commonwealth of believers on the basis of 
that which could be common between them, it was refer¬ 
ring to this eternal foundation: 

Say, People of the Book! come now to a word common between 
us and you, that we serve none but God, and that we associate not 

aught with Him, and some of us do not take others as gods, apart 
Irom God (ui. 63). 

In the relation of the sexes also Islam inculcated a 
natural and rational middle course. All the great 
religions previous to Islam and contemporary with it 
h a ve agreed on the belief that the sex urge is of 
the Devil and a hindrance to spiritual life. This belief 
is essentially evil and the procreative urge leads to the 
perpetuation of this evil. Islam reversed this outlook 
and considered a family man superior to the ascetic 
that shuns family responsibility and thereby sabotages 
society because families are the original and natural 
units whose integration constitutes society even at the 
most primitive level. Islam sanctified marriage and 
freed it from irrational restrictions. Marriage was made 
a civil contract between two consenting parties in the 
presence of witnesses. As there are no ordained priests 
m Islam any Muslim can perform the marriage cere¬ 
mony of a couple solemnly accepting each other as 
husband and wife. They should make all efforts to 
live a happy co-operative life, but if unfortunately one 
or the other party finds it unbearable and all efforts at 
conciliation made by friends and relatives fail, then 
divorce is allowed. The woman is given an economic 
status by inheritance as well by the injunction that the 
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husband has to vest some of his assets in the name of 
the wife. The question of the equality of the sexes is 
hotly debated in modern times. Islam has given a sim¬ 
ple and rational verdict by establishing their moral and 
legal equality but pointing also to the natural differ¬ 
ences of .the sexes which result in difference of functions, 
a man’s physical strength and physiological freedom, 
conferring on him the responsibility of maintenance and 
protection of the weaker sex, placing him only in this 
respect on a slightly higher level. Even a highly cultur¬ 
ed and economically free woman instinctively feels this 
difference, however theoretically she may argue for all¬ 
round equality. The modern woman demands complete 
equality but wants man to be chivalrous and protective 
at the same time. The happiness of woman herself lies 
in the acknowledgment of this difference. 

In the matter of war and peace also Islam adopted 
a rational, humane and practicable course. It neither 
eulogises war like the jingoists nor inculcates pacificism 
or non-resistance to aggressors; how many times it is 
repeated in the Qur’an that God does not love the 
aggressors? WarTs allowed only for the protection of 
essential human liberties. We have in a previous chap¬ 
ter quoted the verse which says that if God had not 
raised some groups for the defence of religious liberties, 
then the places of worship of all creeds would have 
been destroyed by infidels and fanatical aggressors. 
The moment an aggressive group is subdued and pro¬ 
mises to keep peace, war must stop. Islam does not in¬ 
culcate lying low in the presence of tyranny. We must 
repeat here the famous saying of the Prophet: “If you 
see any evil, remove it with your hands; if you have 
not the power to stop it actively, then protest vigorously 
against it; if you cannot do even that, then detest it 
in your heart, but this is the weakest manifestation of 
faith.” The Prophet’s life itself illustrates all the three 
phases. Before his Prophetic Call he was a helpless and 
uninfluential citizen of Mecca. During this period he 
never participated, willingly or unwillingly, in the 
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idolatrous beliefs, and practices of his fellow citizens and 
detested their immoral and irreligious life; at that time 
he could do nothing more than that; it required a fur¬ 
ther maturing and strengthening of faith to be divine¬ 
ly commissioned to cry aloud against manifest false¬ 
hood. About a decade was spent in vehement protests 
suffering heart-rending persecution. He had bo power 
as yet to curb aggression with his own hands. He wait¬ 
ed till he felt strong enough to strike back and use 
force against force. His non-resistance in Mecca did not 
mean that jie was a pacifist who believed in the forcible 
stoppage of aggression as an evil. Because Jesus, did 
not clarify in unmistakable terms his attitude towards 
war and peace, many Christians consider that the 
Sei mon on the Mount must be practised even against 
men like Hitler. It becomes an anamolous position when 
chaplains accompanying Christian armies are reading 
passages from the New Testament inculcating turning 
the other cheek to the aggressor while a thousand 
bombers are working havoc among whole Christian 
populations, destroying indiscriminately the guilty and 
the innocent alike. Many a Christian must have a 
divided conscience in meeting aggression with such 
death-blows. A Muslim, on the other hand, when he 
fights in a righteous cause fights with a good conscience, 
as pei forming a divinely-sanctioned duty. Unless human 
nature is altered fundamentally by revolutionary re- 
oiientation of the group prejudices and sublimation 
of the collective egoism of groups, war against aggres¬ 
sion shall continue to be a holy duty. But no war is 
holy which is waged for territorial expansion, economic 
opportunity, exploitation or depriving others of their 
religious and cultural freedom. The Prophet never 
sanctioned war against a tribe that could offer assured 
peace. Islam offered a rational and humane via media 

between reckless jingoism and weak non-resisting paci¬ 
ficism. 

Justice . Along with love and goodwill and forgive¬ 
ness Islam has laid great emphasis on Justice, In a 
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verse quoted previously justice and generosity are 
bracketed together and people are advised to be just 
as well as generous (xvi. 90). The right of every person 
to get his due and the duty to give others what is due 
to them is the basis of justice. Legal systems are erect¬ 
ed or ought to be erected on this foundation. But be¬ 
fore people are exhorted to do justice, the concept of 
justice must needs be made clear to them. Even the 
most unjust systems in the past and present human 
history have claimed to be based on justice. If the con¬ 
cept of justice itself is distorted at the outset and laws 
made according to that perverted conception, the 
strict enforcement of such laws is in reality the viola¬ 
tion of justice. If a code of laws, like the Hindu code 
of Manu is based on caste and class privilege, then 
differential and invidious treatment beigns to be falsely 
stamped with justice. The fundamental need, there¬ 
fore, is not the emphasis on justice but the definition 
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regimes individuals are put in a strait jacket and every¬ 
one is stretched on a procrustean bed in the name of 
justice. It is considered to be just because, in the interest 
of solidarity of the State or the consolidation of an 
ideological revolution, freedom of thought and action 
even in the private spheres of life is dangerous. The 
persecution and holocast of. the Jews was justified by 
the Nazis as an act of just retribution because as an 
alien non-Aryan minority they had not'identified them¬ 
selves with German nationalism and hence had no right 
to economic and professional dominance disproportion¬ 
ate to their numbers. Racial domination and degrad¬ 
ing segregation in the Apartheid of the Union of South 
Africa are considered legitimate, not only by the white 
economic exploiter and self-seeking politician, but also 
by a large number of white clergy. The Ku Klux Klan 
lynch the Negro as an act of justice and consider it 
just to suppress the Jew and the Catholic because they 
are felt as a danger to the Protestant United States. 
The Zionist Jews consider it to be an act of Divine 
Justice to inflict world Jewery on Palestine overwhelm¬ 
ing the original inhabitants and driving them away by 
force as had been done by their progenitors under 
Joshua and later Jewish kings. The French and other 
European colonists in Algeria, numbering about a mil¬ 
lion, exploiting almost the entire natural and man¬ 
power resources of the country, considered it just to sup¬ 
press the elementary rights of their nine million Muslim 
subjects and the massarce of about a hundred Mus¬ 
lims a day did not disturb their conscience. In India 
Pandit Nehru, the international moralist and ser- 
moniser, posing as a staunch protagonist of the right 
-of self-determination for every nation, great or small, 
in the remote regions of the earth, considered it just to 
deny that right to the Kashmiris on the plea that a 
fugitive feudal lord signed away the State to him when 
he was driven away by the indignant populace rising 
in revolt. In Spain the Protestant minority lives almost 
on the conditions of a concentration camp and this 
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injustice is secularly and religiously sanctioned by the 
alliance of Franco with the Catholic Church. The per¬ 
petrators of all these injustices seem to have deluded 
themselves in the belief that whatever they do is the 

demand of justice. . 

In the history of philosophy and Utopias the first 
areat attempt to define justice and plan a just society 
and State is found in the Republic of Plato. It is the 
production of two geniuses of the most intellectual of 
ancient communities, whose lifelong task was to put 
virtue on a stable and objective basis and define justice 
in the individual and the State. The Republic of 
Plato is the high watermark of this endeavour, but 
which lover of freedom and universal human justice 
would bear to live in this ideal republic ? These geniuses 
offered to the world only a highly fascist State where 
a small minority of guardians and leaders is to be 
generated eugenically and educationally. The majority 
of the people in this State shall be only dumb driven 
cattle who shall take no part either in making laws or 
in governance ; they represent only the sub-rational 
aspect of the human soul and hence are unfit to take 
part in free exercise of reason. This Utopian State does 
not believe in the intrinsic worth of every human being 
and bars opportunities of free development to the 
majority . This was for Plato an ideal pattern of justice. 
The freedom-loving Athenians could not be expected to 
abdicate their liberties in this artificially created rigid 
caste system. The Hindus actually created something 
analogous with results deplored by humanity. Totali¬ 
tarian and fascists of modern times have also attempt¬ 
ed to actualise this Utopia. . . 

Islam tackled the problem of justice starting with 
a religious metaphysical foundation. It said that the 
Creator of the universe is just, and the entire creation 
is based on Truth and Justice. There are no regions of 
darkness in the entire universe where chaos or tyranny 
has its sway ; the universe is not partitioned between 
God and the Devil in eternal -strife. In the symbolic 
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language of the Qur'an, Pardise is co-extensive with 
the heavens and the earth, meaning thereby that the 
entire Cosmos is governed by law and harmony ; har¬ 
mony and justice hold together the various parts of the 
Cosmos. The Creative Word is created with Truth and 
Justice, and entire creation is supported by justice ; 

And the world of your Lord has been accomplished trulv and 
justly (vi, 116), y * 

Give full measure and weigh with justice (vi. 153 ; vii. 85 ; 
xi. 85) * 

Moral injustice entered the world with the creation of 
man because he was endowed with liberty to violate 
the law of his being, should he choose to transgress it. 
The allegory about the creation of a freely willing being 
is given in the Our'an to describe this revolutionary 
act. The entire creation governed by inviolable laws 
refused to accept this risky gift of free will, but man 
stepped in where angels feared to tread, not realising 
that the misuse of this gift may involve him in stupidity 
and tyranny—wrong use of reason making a fool of 
him and misdirected will making him a tyrant over 
himself and others. 

Surely We offered the trust to the heavens and the earth and 
the mountains, but they refused to carry it and feared from it, 
and man carried it ; surely he is unjust, ignorant (xxxiii. 72). 

Continuing the legend of Adam and Eve the Qur’an 
alludes to the Fall but remoulds the whole legend in the 
interest of its ideology, and imports into it a notion of 
justice not found in other versions of this legend which 
were made the basis of another creed. According to 
the Qur’snic version, the Fall was a demonstration of 
man’s gift of free will ; initially only an act of dis¬ 
obedience could prove it. The Christian version makes 
Eve the first victim of the Devil’s incitement; she 
succumbed to the temptation and dragged Adam after 
her by persuasion. The English-speaking children sing, 
in their nursery rhyme : 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water ; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown 

And Jill came tumbling after. 

* 

But in the Christian dogma it was Jill who first fell 
down and Jack came tumbling after. All the bitter 
tilings said about woman in early and medieval Chris¬ 
tianity originated in this accusation ; every woman in 
the world became an instrument of the Devil and the 
daughters of Eve, the first woman, have to suffer the 
pangs of childbirth as a consequence of her sin. The 
Qur’an wanted to do justice to woman ; therefore in 
relating this story it made a significant change and 
said that the disobedience was a joint and several com¬ 
mitment of both, and man was not misled by woman. 
It is, therefore, unjust to accuse woman of something 
that concerns the undivided essence of humanity indi¬ 
cating that in human society men and women rise and 
fall together. Then, again, Christian dogma is guilty of 
making God infinitely unjust and revengeful by declar¬ 
ing the sin of Adam and Eve unforgiveable. The father 
and mother had eaten sour grapes, but the teeth of all 
the sons and daughters shall be set on edge through 
countless generations till the Doomsday. The doctrine 
of Original Sin first presented emphatically by St 
Augustine became the basis of dogmatic Christianity 
for all times ; denial of it is tantamount to heresy 
though in this respect the number of heretics has in¬ 
creased very much among many Protestants and free- 
thinking Christians. Islam repudiated the doctrine of 
Original Sin, because it represents an unjust God and 
so revengeful that worshipping such a God would not 
make the worshipper just and merciful having such a 
model before him. The emphasis on Original Sin was 
laid by dogmatic Christianity to give a foundation to 
belief in Atonement by vicarious suffering and cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus. God had not the power to forgive 
humanity for the sin of Adam and Eve \ His stern 
sense of justice should be satisfied by nothing less 
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than the blood sacrifice of His only son who, in spite 
of his complete innocence, should allow himself to be 
punished for the otherwise unforgiveable hereditary 
sin of humanity. Firstly, the entire humanity had to 
be born tainted and sinful—the first act of peculiar 
justice of a God who beats Chingez Khan and Tamer¬ 
lane in inflicting undeserved cruelty, and then comes 
the remedy which is worse than the disease : the 
remedy lay in the murder of the most innocent of all 
creatures. Islam emphatically repudiated all this be¬ 
cause such a God could not ask His creatures to be just 
and merciful. God is meant to serve as an ideal of 
human conduct. If His justice and mercy have dictated 
all this, then man would be better shifting for himself 
without such an exemplar. Islam presented a just God 
Who is merciful at the same time. He has made man a 
responsible being. Mari is born with potentialities both 
. for good and for evil because he is a free being. With 
the risky gift of freedom which cuts both ways and with 
reason that may be clouded by passion, he may err and 
do wrong things. But guiding himself rightly he may 
also do virtuous deeds. Repentance after a wrong act 
may not only wipe away the black spots of his sin but 
may lift him to greater heights because of this experi¬ 
ence. According to the Qur’an, Adam after his repent¬ 
ance was made the ruler of the earth. The description 
of Adam in the Qur'an is meant to point to the poten¬ 
tialities guided by a just and merciful Providence who 
guides man towards Divine purposes when he sincerely 
strives for truth and righteousness: 

A i|‘ ¥ 

Those who strive hard for this, We will most certainly guide 
them in Our way (xxix. 69). 

Everyone has to strive so as to improve himself. 
The moral consequences of an act are to be borne by 
the doer himself ; there is no vicariousness in the realm 
cf the spirit. No soul bears the spiritual burden of an¬ 
other soul and everyone is pledged to the consequences 
of his own actions : 
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No bearer of burden shall be ir the burden of another (vi. 165). 

Every man is responsible for vhat he shall have wrought (iii. 

21 ). 

The Islamic conception of Justice is based on these 
metaphysical and ethical foundations. If the nature of 
God and the nature of man are such as given above, 
Islam proceeded further to enumerate the demands 
of justice. In the matter of belief, justice demands 
that man should worship only the one just and benefi¬ 
cent Creator to Whom he owes everything. As Wisdom, 
Justice and Creative Love are the essential attributes 
of God, the devoted and simple-hearted worship of such 
God will tend to generate and develop these attributes 
in the worshipper, the object of worship and the wor¬ 
shipper being mirrors of each other. An exalted idea of 
Divine Justice would work as an informing and edify¬ 
ing ideal for human sentiment and conduct. Associating 
any other power pr being in this worship would be in¬ 
justice and ingratitude which would not only offend 
God but make man divided in his loyalty to the ideal. 
The worship of nature-gods or gods of base human de¬ 
sires and phantasies is also unjust to man himself in an¬ 
other way. God made man in His own image, the 
paragon of creation, in the words of the Qur’an, God’s 
vicegerent on earth, capable of subduing all Nature in 
the process of actualisation of purposes which are human 
and Divine at the same time. Even the spiritual a gencies 
in God’s creation, symbolised as angels, are made to 
pay homage to the Ideal Man. It is highly stupid that 
man should reverse the process and degrade himself by 
fearing, propitiating and worshipping the powers over 
which he is destined to rule through knowledge and 
through identification with the Source of all power. The 
human self takes on the complexion of that with which 
it identifies itself. The self of an utterly self-centred 
egoist suffers by narrowing itself with immediate 
biological urges and appetites. The self of the family 
man who is prepared to be unjust to everyone else out- 
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side the pale of the family, to grab all power and 
prestige for the family, becomes a.familialself which is 
broader than his individual self but still narrow, cramp¬ 
ed and dwarfed. A man identifying himself with proper¬ 
ty becomes a material self and, identifying himself with 
the sexual urge, he becomes an unsublimated libido. 
Even the tribal self is a victim of collective egoism and 
becomes unjust to human beings outside the confines of 
the tribe, even when the tribe has been magnified into 
a great nation. All such identifications make a man 
untrue to his real self which has. been created for 
identification with the infinite, the Source and Ideal 
of existence. Being untrue to himself he cannot be true 
to anyone else; therefore, a man who is not a believer 
in God,with Whom he seeks identification of will is 
basically an unjust man; by any lower and narrower 
identification the human self punishes itself by inevi¬ 
table degradation, pursuing transient and corrupting 
ends. Single-minded deyotion to God means fixing one’s 
mind on the Highest Ideal, provided the God that a 
man worships represents the highest intrinsic values 
of existence. 

The man who is just to such a God shall necessarily 
be just to Nature, the manifestation of God's creative 
and sustaining power. He would appreciate the order¬ 
liness and beauty of the . natural phenomena which 
make a Cosmos possible. The pre-Islamic life-negating 
ascetic creeds were all unjust to Nature and sought 
■God only in miracles, considered a violation of the 
natural order. The Qur’an is the only scripture which 
is free of appeal to the miracles and turns attention 
towards the natural order as a proof of the rationality 
and beneficence of existence. The seekers of miracles 
are rebuked vehemently in many verses. “And they 
say: Why has not a Sign been sent down to him from 
his Lord ? Say: Surely Allah is able to send down a 
Sign, but most of them do not know” (vi. 37); “And 
they say: We will by no means believe in you until 
you cause a fountain to gush forth from the earth for 
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us; or you should have a garden of palms and grapes 
in the midst of which you should cause rivers to flow 
forth, gushing out; or you should cause the heaven 
to come down upon us in pieces as you think * or bring 
Allah and the angels face to face (with us); or you 
should have a house of gold; or you should ascend 
into Heaven, and we will not believe in your ascending 
until you bring down to us a book which we may read. 
Say: Glory be to my Lord; am I aught but a mortal 
apostle ?” (xvii. 90-93); “If they see every Sign, they 
will not believe in it” (vi. 25). 

Indian religions and philosophies considered all 
Nature to be a Cosmic Illusion or the unhappy creation 
of the Will to Live as we find in Buddhistic meta- 

P 

physics on which Schopenhauer built a superstructure 
of his nihilistic pessimistic philosophy. In Western 
philosophies also matter and flesh became instruments 
of the evil and Christian asceticism imbibed that out¬ 
look leading to disregard of Nature and mortification 
of the flesh. It was this hostility towards all Nature 
that was mainly responsible for ushering in Dark Ages 
after the collapse of the Graeco-Roman civilisation; 
these Dark Ages are also called the Ages of Faith. 
The conclusion is obvious that there was a causal 
relation between the darkness of a perverted and be¬ 
nighted faith and the all-round cultural darkness. This 
is also an undeniable fact that Dark Ages of the West 
were the most enlightened ages of Muslim culture. The 
Qur’an had turned the attention of the Muslims to¬ 
wards the beauty and orderliness of Nature. It is 
acknowledged by the historians of science and eminent 
writers like Draper and Briffault, the author of the 
great book, The Making of Humanity, that science 
was a gift of the Muslims to Europe. Europe acquired 
that outlook through Muslim science and philosophy 
—one of the potent factors in the cultural revolution 
called Renaissance when the West began doing justice 
to human as well as physical nature as it had never 
done before. Renaissance prepared the mind of Europe 
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for Reformation which led further to the Age of Reason 
and the romantic movement in art and literature. 
Goethe, the best product of trends created by Renais¬ 
sance, Reformation and the Age of Reason, summed 
up the attitude of Medievalism when he said that its 
view of Nature was that it is the realm of darkness, 
and intellect is the Devil. European civilisation became 
creative and ameliorative when it began to do justice 
to human as well as physical nature, and in place of 
monasteries, universities and laboratories became the 
nurseries of thought and culture. 

Europe tortured and involved itself in decimating 
inter-faith wars to the extent that after the Thirty- 
Year War the population of some parts of Germany 
was reduced by five per cent. Muslim history is al¬ 
most free from religious wars because Islam had made 
inter-faith toleration and justice an essential part 
of the faith, prohibiting compulsion in the matter 
of religion and conscience. There have been dynastic 
and imperialistic wars and wars waged by ambitious 
power-intoxicated conquerors which-had nothing to 
do with the ideology of Islam, but in no case the 
motivating power behind these wars was religious in¬ 
tolerance or coercion in matters of faith. The'Muslim 
domains provided asylum to the victims of religious 
persecution. Islam never created ghettos for the Jews 
or practised social ostracism on the basis of racial or 
religious differences. There never was any crusade in 
Muslim history inciting the clergy and the laity to 
destroy the ‘'infidel” Christians. When Pax Islamica 
was established the people of all creeds and ways 
of life were allowed to live their own lives under gua¬ 
rantees and charters granted by . the Prophet and his 
immediate Successors. Later on in Muslim history we 
find here and there a few casas of persecution in sec¬ 
tarian strife but they run counter to the general tenor 
of Muslim culture and ethos. In Muslim civilisation 
you do not find the horrible instillation of Inquisi¬ 
tion, torturing; mutilating, branding and burning of 
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the heretics, and massacre of the nonconformists in 
thousands. Islam has very few sects and tension be¬ 
tween these is natural; occasionally there may be a 
sectarian riot, but all this fades into insignificance 
when compared with long sectarian violence and blood¬ 
shed in the West. Islam has always lived in peace with 
other faiths. Even when crusading Europe was hurling 
its mad might on the Muslim world, the Christian 
subjects of Muslim States who did not join or abet the 
fanatical invading hordes were living peacefully with 
their Muslim neighbours. Islam had set an example 
not only of tolerance but of active defence of the rights 
of other faiths. ‘Umar the second Khullfah, built the 
political power of Islam by making it secure against 
Persian and Roman imperialism but he did not engage 
himself in spreading Islam by the sword; he was out 
to protect other faiths along with Islam so that all 
may enjoy complete religious liberty. There is not a 
single instance in the life of the Prophet or in the 
campaigns that followed in which a person was com¬ 
pelled to accept Islam at the point of the sword. A 
historical incident in the life of ‘Umar illustrates con¬ 
vincingly Islam’s attitude towards other faiths. While 
in Jerusalem, ‘Umar was invited by the Patriarch to 
pay a visit to the Church of Holy Sepulchre. There 
the time came for prayer for which purpose ‘Umar 
wished to go out. The Patriarch said that the church 
was also a house of prayer; he might pray there. 

Umar replied, “A Muslim could pray anywhere, all 
earth and every place is holy ground for that purpose, 
but it would be risky to pray inside the church for 
fear that Muslims later on, forgetting the injunctions of 
Islam, may make an attempt to convert this church 
into a mosque on the plea that their chief had offered 
Prayers here. Let me go out to pray.” Islam did hot 
teach its followers to be unjust to other faiths. Justice 
hes in conceding to others what you consider to be 
fight and just for yourself. Islam firmly established 
inter-faith justice. 
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Besides inter-faith justice Islam inculcated inter¬ 
racial, inter-tribal and international justice. It is ack¬ 
nowledged by all eminent historians and sociologists 
that no other culture, religious or secular, has succeeded 
in overcoming racial or colour prejudice to the extent 
that Islam has succeeded. Tribal pride, which is mag¬ 
nified in modern times in national pride and prejudice, 
was successfully curbed by Islam, and eternally hostile 
tribes of Arabia were welded into a fraternity by com¬ 
mon belief and common way of life. The Negro Bilal 
became a peer of the aristocratic Quraish. Professor 
Toynbee says that the Islamic world community shall 
continue to be an exemplar for the rest of humanity 
because it freed humanity from one of the greatest 
curses. He says that the Anglo-Saxon race is the worst 
criminal in this respect. The Negro problem of the 
United States or the racial segregationism in the 
Untjon of South Africa could never have arisen in a 
Muslim domain. Democracy as well as Christianity is 
jeopardised by this inhuman prejudice which classifies 
the rights and privileges of human beings by the pig¬ 
mentation of their skin. The Hindu caste system, 
which perpetrated segregational privileges and depriva¬ 
tions, was based on race and colour—the white Aryans 
despising the dark races of India and creating a 
religion to sanction suppression and segregation, de¬ 
priving a large portion of Indian population of rights 
they granted even to animals. In a religious culture 
which worshipped snakes and cows and monkeys the 
touch of a human being, kept culturally and economic¬ 
ally depressed by religious and social isolation, is con¬ 
sidered so polluting that tedious ceremonial becomes 
necessary to wipe away the evil effects of this de¬ 
sanctification. Buddhism was driven out of the country 
of its birth because of the unpardonable sin of its not 
recognising caste distinctions. For more than a century 
the military, political and economic domination of the 
dark continent of Africa backing the organised effort of 
a very large number of Christian missions, financially 
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supported by the proselytising zeal of prosperous 
Western nations, did not succeed in christianising 
Africa to their heart's content. Over against this all- 
out campaign, Islam has succeeded immensely better 
there without any political power, without military 
and economic weapons, without one organised mission. 
It is stated by some Christian missionaries themselves 
with a feeling of dismay and regret that for one African 
convert to Christianity ten go over to Islam and it shall 
not take long, before Africa becomes overwhelmingly 
Muslim. Have they diagnosed honestly and objectively 
the causes of this phenomenon. The Christians preach 
brotherhood but do not practise it. Which coloured 
man would desire to become a Christian in the Union 
of South Africa where he shall neither be allowed to 
live in a white locality, nor to trade with white people, 
nor to worship together with them in the same church. 
In the rest of Africa it may not be as bad as that, but 
racial discrimination and domination and social seg¬ 
regation in various degrees is still there. The Western 
writers and missionaries continue to reiterate the 
calumny and falsehood that Islam was spread by the 
sword. Now that the sword has been in the hands of 
the Western powers, what force is spreading Islam in 
Africa ? Would they not believe even now that it is 
the same force that made Islam always acceptable to 
individuals and groups craving for genuine equality . 
and brotherhood. To symbolise this global feeling of 
universal brotherhood, Islam made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca a pillar of the faith and a duty for every Muslim 
who could afford the journey. It is an international 
and inter-racial gathering of about half a billion 
individuals, the white, the black, the yellow and the 
brown, men and women, having discarded their distinc¬ 
tive robes, the princes and the peasants stand together, 
garbed in a simple and similar simple sheet, prostrat¬ 
ing in obeisance to One God, the Creator of one 
humanity. Islamic fraternity is not co-extensive with 
the whole of humanity but it is an exemplar for other 
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nations and religious communities; when they become 
fraternal to this extent and leave off racial and caste 
prejudices and repudiate the colour bar, they wili be¬ 
come also socially healthy and well integrated. When 
nations have.succeeded in overcoming these invidious 
distinctions granting social equality and equality of 
opportunity to their own citizens, then the goal of inter¬ 
national and inter-faith brotherhood shall draw near. 
The Muslims were asked by Islam to set an example 
and they have done it. They have yet to perfect them¬ 
selves but they are much ahead of others. Broad con¬ 
cepts like love and justice, in order to be useful in 
actual life, require to be very meticulously defined and 
their implications and application determined in the 
context of manifold types of human relation. We have 
given some examples of how the idea of justice, al¬ 
though accepted as a general principle or ideal, may 
become so perverted in its application to human affairs 
that it becomes indistinguishable from injustice and 
tyranny of the worst kind. Similarly, preaching love 
may be of little use unless this very vague sentiment 
is well defined. Love is always love of something and 
the value of love depends on the object of love. Love 
and justice had been inculcated by religions as well as 
philosophies ever since man began to formulate ideals 
and establish regulative principles of social behaviour. 
The distinctive feature of Islam that has made it more 
valuable for life than other religions is this that it 
does not rest contented with generalities but defines 
human ideals and values in the context of practical 
situation. How much evil is done in life by blind and 
misdirected love, how much injustice is done in the 
name of justice and how much tyranny is practised in 
the name of liberty ? The secret why Islam succeeded 
in creating a new world within a very short time and 
why it continues to appeal to millions even today, when 
its worldly fortunes are not very lovable, lies in the 
practical application of great truths, and a demon¬ 
stration how eternal truths should mould the patterns 
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of life- One religion issues a command: “Thou shalt 
not kill” and then in practice enjoins massacre of whole 
vanquished populations without discriminating be¬ 
tween the belligerent and the non-belligerent or the 
guilty and the innocent. Another religion presents a very 
hi<di and spiritual ideal by asking human beings to love 
their enemies and leaves its followers confused when 
they are faced with the problem of defending the State 
and society against heartless aggressors and inveterate 
criminals. Nobody taught them when love and for¬ 
giveness become more appropriate than retaliatory 
punishment and when exemplary punishment becomes 
a necessity to hold together the social fabiic. Islam 
gave its followers a comprehensive view of war and 
peace. For the very establishment and maintenance of 
peace, war may become necessary just as for saving 
the life of an individual major surgical operations be¬ 
come unavoidable when food and medicine fail to heal. 
Jn proof of the practical idealism of Islam let us finish 
this chapter by briefly summarising and recapitulating 
what lias been said in this respect in the present and 
previous chapters. 

(1) God is just. Justice manifested in the laws of 
Nature holds the fabric of existence together; God is 
also Creative Love; His qualities of Rabb t Rahma,n and 
Rahim, are the originating forces of His justice, so ulti¬ 
mately justice is derived from love. As the Qur an says, 

God’s"love comprehends everything. 

(2) It was the demand of love-inspired justice that 
man should not be born with a tainted and sinful 
nature. 

(3) Placing an infinite task before man, justice re¬ 
quired that he should be endowed with infinite poten¬ 
tialities, so that man should continue to mould himself 
in the image of his Creator. 

(4) Man was endowed with various instincts and 
urges which have to be used as creative, dynamic and 
ameliorative forces under the guidance of leason. None 
of these instincts is meant to be crushed and curbed; 
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they are to be used, regulated and sublimated; there¬ 
fore, a self-mortifying ascetic is unjust to himself 
because he is not giving its due to every life force with¬ 
in him. Islam prohibited monasticism and asceticism 
which had led spirituality astray in Hinduism, Bud¬ 
dhism and ascetic Christianity. A quietist isolationist 
ascetic is unjust to himself and to the society that gave 
him birth and that is expected to support him. Mere 
meditations and prayers divorced from man's life in 
society cramp the human spirit instead of raising it to 
supernatural heights. To a man who was devoting him¬ 
self solely to prayers and fasting, the Prophet said that 
he was doing wrong by incapacitating himself for 
family responsibilities and social duties. He also re¬ 
buked a leader of prayers who made the worshippers 
stand too long behind him, reciting a long chapter of 
the Qur’an. He said: "Don’t you realise that some 
people whose energy and patience you tax like this may 
be sick or old and infirm and may have to perform 
some other duties.” Let not a man be unjust to him¬ 
self and to others even in his prayers and devotions. 

(5) Man must not be unjust to woman. She has the 
same origin as man: she is not to be shunned as a 
snare of the Devil She is to be honoured as a mother 
who bore the man in pain and brought him up with 
uncomplaining sacrifice of personal comfort. The Pro¬ 
phet joined her with prayer and perfume as sources of 
edifying experience and he said that Paradise lies at the 
feet of the mother; love and respect for motherhood earn 
for a person the highest spiritual reward. In order to 
be just to woman Islam made marriage a civil contract 
so that, while giving herself to a man, she may be able 
to propose conditions for her convenience and security 
that shall be legally binding. Islam considered it unjust 
that she should be compelled to live on with a hus¬ 
band who has ceased to be loving and dutiful or has, 
in any way, become an undesirable companion. Present¬ 
ing a reasonable plea before a judge she can obtain 
divorce. The Prophet granted divorce to a woman on 
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the plea of extreme incompatibility without her charg¬ 
ing the man with cruelty or any other guilt. In most 
civilisations women are not earning members and their 
economic dependence makes them insecure and subject 
to masculine dominance. Islam tried to do justice to 
them by granting them as much economic independ¬ 
ence as is possible for a non-earning member of society. 
Islam gave her a prescribed share in inheritance and 
also made it binding on the husband that he should 
part with some of his assets according to his means 
and transfer them to his bride. Whatever she has in¬ 
herited or received from her husband is legally her own 
property, and if she has been able to earn something by 
labour or investment is her own to be spent or disposed 
of as she likes without seeking the consent of the hus¬ 
band ; it is a right that even highly civilised nations 
did not grant women till they fought for it in recent 
times. 

(6) Islam did not say: “Love your enemies,” be¬ 
cause love cannot be ordered, but it said: “ Be just even 
to your enemies,” because justice is a legal demand 
that can be fulfilled. The Our'anic injunction is: 
“Beware lest the enmity of a group tend to make you 
unjust towards it” (v. 8). Forgiving an enemy is also 

possible and desirable under certain circumstances. The 
Prophet forgave a whole city full of his enemies who 
had tortured him and his associates for more than a 
decade and killed so many of his followers; he forgave • 
them because he felt that retaliation would not reiorm 
them and returning good for evil would convert their 
enmity into friendship. 

(7) Be just to the followers of other faiths. Revere 
the spiritual founders of other spiritual faiths making 
it a part of your conviction that God had left no human 
community without guidance. Faith is a matter of free 
and voluntary conviction. Therefore, compulsion in the 
matter of faith is irrational and useless. It lies in the 
nature of human groups to differ in beliefs and practices. 
Let all faiths live in peaceful co-existence. Persuasion, 
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not coercion, is the decent way of convincing others oi 
what you believe to be ture. If you find yourself engag¬ 
ed in religious controversies, don’t use bitter and offen¬ 
sive language. The Prophet is commanded in the Qur’an 
to use three ways of bringing home to others what he 
believed to be ti ue : 

Invite others to the way of the Lord with wisdom and with 
preaching and in controversy use a graceful manner (xvi. 125). 

Islam enjoins on its followers to respect the places of 
worship of other faiths and even in military campaigns 
not to touch the priests. We have already quoted the 
instance of ‘Umar refraining from praying in the Church 
of Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem lest at some later time 
the Muslims, forgetting the injunctions of Islam, may 
make it a pretext to convert it into a mosque. Islamic 
broad-mindedness is made clear in the Qur’an holding 
out the prospect of well-being and salvation to the 
followers of all theistic creeds who believe in the Here¬ 
after and lead virtuous lives (ii. 62). • 

The Jews and Christians are rebuked for professing 
to have the monopoly of truth and salvation. The 
Qur’an declares that whoever turns his face towards 
God and does good to Lis fellow beings deserves the 
best of rewards (ii. 111-112). Elsewhere (xlvi. 13-14) 
the appeal is universal, addressed to all human groups 
that, notwithstanding diffetences of modes oi life, they 
should strive to realise the values of life because it is 
possible to believe in the fundamentals of good life in 
spite of differences of dogmas and ceremonies. This is 
the height of tolerance and a positive appeal to come 
to agreement in spheres where it is possible. One oi 
the reasons that Islam spread so rapidly in parts oi 
the Roman and the Persian Empires was that the 
people of different faiths in these parts were suffering 
terribly from the religious persecution of creeds and 
sects. The Muslims entered these regions as deliverers. 
They announced that they shall not convert anyone 
by force nor harass anyone because of faith, nor would 
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they allow the followers of other creeds to pei secute one 
another. The people heaved a sigh oi relief after a long 
history of persecution. Hitherto almost all Euiopean 
writers used to repeat the falsehood that Islam was 
spread by the sword. Now that a better knowledge of 
history has made that charge untenable, they have 
shifted the ground and have begun to say that Islamic 
territorial conquest was motivated not by forced con¬ 
version but by levying tribute on the conquered people. 
How Islam became responsible for maintaining peace 
between other contending faiths can be borne out by 
the historical fact that Muslims continue to be the 
custodians of the Church oi Holy Sepulchre because 
the Christian sects cannot agree on a peaceful way of 
managing it. Different portions are allotted to different 
Christian sects (except the. Protestants who emerged 
on the historical scene long after this arrangement 
and the old sects would not let them have a poition) 
and Muslims are entrusted with the duty of keeping 
the peace between them, seeing that no sect trespasses 
the allotted portion of another sect. In inter-faith dis¬ 
putes they trust the Muslim to be a more just umpiie 
than themselves. 

(8) Islam did not consider it just to impose its own 
system of law and justice on the communities in its 
domains that had their own codes. When the Jews in 
Medina brought their disputes before the Prophet trust¬ 
ing him to be an impartial judge, he judged their 
cases by their own laws. Throughout Muslim histoiy 
this practice has continued, although European powers 
misused this concession very much in the system of 
capitulations imposed on a weakened Ottoman Empire. 
The right of religious communities to be governed by 
their own personal laws is not conceded even by the 
most democratic of modern governments, but they 
continue 'to blame the Muslims for fanaticism and 
intolerance! 

(9) Islam has also pointed a way of settling inter¬ 
national disputes. Besides emphasising that treaties 
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between groups and nations must be honoured under 
all circumstances and prohibiting wars of aggression, 
it laid down a procedure for the settlement of disputes 
primarily among Muslim parties, but applied in a 
wider international sphere. This would be the only 
way of making a league of nations an effective instru¬ 
ment of peace and justice. The United Nations has not 
been able to enforce its decisions and a recalcitrant 
aggressor continues to defy it because nobody is pre¬ 
pared to use force to eniorce its decisions. The Qur’an 
has warned the nations that unless they could get to¬ 
gether to exert a collective pressure against an unjust 
unyielding party, international justice will remain a 
dream of the idealists. 

And if two parties of the believers quarrel, make peace 
between them; but if one of them acts wrongfully towards the 

other, fight that which acts wrongfully until it returns to Allah's 
command (xlix. 9). 

We end this chapter by quoting a few verses in¬ 
culcating justice towards all, strong or weak, friend 
or foe* 

Surely Allah enjoins the doing of justice and the doing of 
good {to others) (xvi. 90). 

. You cannot resort to polygamy whatever be the necessity of 
it if you cannot do equal justice to more than one wife (iv. 3). 

(iv 127) are ordained to do justice to the orphans 

Give full measure and weigh with justice (vi. 153). 

a scribe write it down between you with fairness . . - 
but if he who owes the debt is unsound in understanding, or 
weak, or (if) he is not able to dictate himself, let his guardian 
dictate with fairness (in 282)., 

O people who believe ! stand for justice in evidence in the 
name of God and let not the hostility of a community make you 
inclined to be unjust to it. You must be just under all circum¬ 
stances ■ justice stands nearer to piety (v. 8). 

G Prophet! say : “I have been ordered to believe in what 
God has revealed and do justice between you" (xiii. 15). 

Believers are ordained to do justice even if thereby they or 
their parents and relatives suffer a loss, and let not your personal 
wishes make you deviate from justice (iv. 135). 
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Don’t bribe the officers of the State to let you devour un¬ 
justly the goods of others (ii. 188). 

When you are made a judge, be just, for God loves the just 

(v. 42). 

The Prophet said: 

On the Day of Judgment the only asylum shall be in the 
shadow of God and seven kinds of persons shall enjoy that pro¬ 
tection ; the just ruler shall be there among the seven (Bukhari, 
“Kitab-ul-Muharabin”). 

The Prophet set an example of justice in all dealings 
and his well-guided Successors followed his example. 
‘Umar is known for his uncompromising justice; he 
did not spare his own son from a severe punishment; 
and in the short inaugural address the Prophet’s im¬ 
mediate Successor Abu Bakr summed up the duties of 
the head of the State in one simple declaration: “I 
will weaken the strong man if he is in the wrong-, and 
strengthen the weak if the right is on his side.” 
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ISLAM’S IDEAL MAN 

« 

T HE value of a religion lies essentially in the type 
of man it wants to create. The picture of the 
Ideal Man has varied in different religions and 
philosophies. In philosophical Hinduism the Ideal Man 
is the man who has attained the knowledge of the 
Absolute, and realised the identity of the human and 
the Divine self. He can attain this ideal in solitary 
meditation unconcerned with social responsibilities. 
For him total existence is the result of Maya and 
Avidya, Illusion and Ignorance; nothing is real but 
the One Transcendent Absolute beyond all attributes 
and limitations. The Ideal Man. seeks oneness with 
this Absolute. As human affairs and social and family 
responsibilities involve a person in the Cosmic Illusion, 
the man who can avoid them altogether, and retires 
to a cave alone with the Absolute, stands higher than 
the man who is striving for other ends, however exalt¬ 
ed they may be. The Bhagvad Gita, believed to embody 
the essence of the teachings of Krishna, the God In¬ 
carnate, strikes a different note and recommends the dis¬ 
interested performance of duty as a better approach to 
Reality. Everyone must live according to his Dharma, 
a word very difficult to translate into any other lan¬ 
guage. It includes beliefs as well as practices. The 
Bhagvad Gita does not repudiate the caste system and 
it gives as one of the perils of war that it will create 
a social chaos as a result of confusion of castes. The 
Dharma of every caste and numerous sub-castes is 
different; an ideal Brahman is different from an ideal 
Kshatrya, and the outcaste’s Dharma would be to 
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remain contented with his Karma -created status. Even 
in this book, venerated as a scripture, one does not 
find a well-integrated Ideal Man. Krishna himself 
could not be taken as an Ideal Man because he is God 
Incarnate. In the Hindu metaphysical religion morality 
belongs to the realm of appearance and the Ideal Man 
is the man who has transcended this illusion. We had 
an opportunity of meeting a Hindu of modern education 
who had left his wife and children and wandered as a 
Sadhu. It was difficult to argue with him on the basis 
of ethics and human values; when told that his act of 
desertion of the family was immoral and if every 
family-man left off his wife and children the human 
race shall perish, he replied that that could be a very 
desirable end because souls have to be delivered from 
the tragic cycle of births and deaths. In Hindu society 
a moral man is respected, but the Ideal Man is still the 
world-renouncing Sadhu who has the choice of being 
meditatively immersed in the Eternal Silence of the 
Absolute, or condescend to teach and preach his creed 
to deliver others and persuade them to be like himself. 
In this respect original Buddhism was not much differ¬ 
ent. Its Ideal Man is the Bhikshu, the mendicant monk 
who is supposed to have annihilated all desire in pre¬ 
paration for Kirvana, beyond birth and death and 
beyond good and evil, transcending all the categories 
of existence. In Christianity, Jesus should have been 
considered as the Ideal Man, but very soon after Paul 
his teaching and his example got inextricably mixed 
up with pagan mysteries and, instead of being valued 
and imitated in his humanity, he became God Al¬ 
mighty himself who had descended to the level of 
sinful humanity to satisfy God’s justice by vicarious 
punishment and sacrifice. He ceased to be an exemplar 
to be followed and held as an ideal because the whole 
creed was centred in crucifixion, resurrection and atone¬ 
ment for the sins of others. All great Prophets had 
come to teach human beings to get rid of sinfulness and 
attain well-being here and hereafter by striving to be 
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just, honest and forgiving, But dogmatic Christianity 
asserted that no one can save himself by rational 
thinking and moral effort; only acceptance of Jesus as 
a Saviour who had died on the cross to atone for the 
uncommitted sin of others was necessary for salvation. 
To this dogma was added the apocalyptic expectation 
of a speedy end of the old world order when Jesus 
would return to reign as King in the kingdom of heaven. 
The Ideal Men would be those who lived in that king¬ 
dom. Till then there was nothing better than to wait 
and avoid getting entangled in the meshes of a sinful 
world which is doomed to perish. Jesus had not bother¬ 
ed himself with political, economic and cultural prob¬ 
lems, so why should the followers concern themselves 
with these mundane activities ? As a natural conse¬ 
quence Christianity gradually drifted into asceticism 
and monkery and the Ideal Man became the monk or the 
saint like the Hindu Sadhu or the Buddhist Bhikshu. 
In the beginning the bishops also used to marry but 
with the development of the ascetic outlook sex re¬ 
lations even in wedlock acquired the taint of sinfulness 
and celibacy became an essential of spirituality till 
Luther the monk revolted against it and married a nun. 

Greek philosophy developed a cult of Reason, and 
ideal life was visualised as the fife of Theoria, the 
contemplation of eternal idea and forms and ente- 
lechies. Moral, social and practical life in all its aspects 
dealt with the realm of transience and change where 
idea is mixed with matter and being is compromised 
with non-being. The Good is only to be contemplated 
in its eternal purity. But it was difficult for a moralist 
like Socrates to rest contented only with the con¬ 
templation of eternal forms without an urge to inform 
and mould the State and society, reflecting the eternal 
patterns of justice. The Utopian Republic of Plato 
was the outcome of this speculation. The Ideal Man 
in this republic is the philosopher who must first be 
born aright by eugenical selection. Then this pro¬ 
spective Ideal Man has to undergo a long process of 
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physical, mental, moral and dialectical training and 
get some practical experience to join the caste of the 
elite who will be rulers and guardians of the State. 
They shall not know their parents, nor have families 
and private property. But these Ideal Men cannot 
act as exemplars for the majority of citizens who 
have families and properties and follow various pro¬ 
fessions. These Ideal Men shall be inveterate haters of 
democracy not allowing anyone outside the circle of 
the elite to dabble in public affairs; they are born to 
follow as the philosophical aristocracy is .born to 
guide, dictate and lead. This scheme did not mater¬ 
ialise and the propounders knew it very well that it 
could not be actualised till the philosophers became 
kings or kings became philosophers. Greek philosophy 
finally drifted into Neoplatonism, Stoicism, Epicurean¬ 
ism. Neoplatonism taught the doctrine of Emana¬ 
tion from the Ineffable One, descending from Reason 
and Soul and Life finally into the abyss of dark 
matter equated with non-being. The Ideal Man was 
the man wlfo ascended this ladder again to realise in 
ecstasy the Ineffable Transcendent One which is 
without will and consciousness and completely devoid 
of all attributes. The Ultimate of Neoplatonism is 
almost the same as the Nirvana of Buddhism and the 
Absolute of Vedanta. Some individuals can succeed in 
crossing all the hurdles of life, mind and matter, and 
enjoy liberation. Such philosophies always end in 
life-negating asceticism and hold no ideals of thought 
and conduct that could be serviceable in the ameliora¬ 
tion of human life. Neoplatonism, like its analogues 
in the East, failed to present an Ideal Man whose out¬ 
look and conduct could serve as a regulative force for 
bettering the lot of common humanity. Stoicism tried 
fill the vacuum created by the collapse of Graeco- 
Roman creeds and philosophies. Its metaphysics 
Was pantheistic, identifying completely God and Uni¬ 
verse and equating both with Cosmic Reason. Its 
• deal Man was the sage who lived according to Nature. 
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He was supposed to have curbed all emotions and 
passions; his virtue was an embodiment of cold 
reason. He classified nations into good, bad and in¬ 
different; only rational and virtuous will was intrin¬ 
sically good and its opposite was bad and all the rest 
of life including health, wealth and happiness was 
indifferent. Their Ideal Man was the pei Bonification 
of cold logic; he was devoid of all love and sympathy; 
he stood like a statue unaffected by pleasures and 
pains of life. This Ideal Man remained only an un¬ 
approachable theoretical creation, although the em¬ 
phasis on universal reason and virtue regardless of 
consequences created some fine specimens of humanity. 
Quite contrary to this philosophy was Epicureanism 
which was materialistic and hedonistic. Its Ideal 
Man was the man who considered pleasure to be the 
only intrinsic good, but as the greedy pursuit of 
pleasure involves pain and, according to the paiadox 
of pleasure, direct pursuit of pleasure is a self-defeat¬ 
ing process, therefore a wise man should restrict In.i 
desires and wants to avoid frustration and worry. 
According to Epicurus, belief in gods is irrational and 
creates superstitious fear; therefore, only a non¬ 
believer can rest in peace. Hedonism and materialism 
throughout the history of thought have been insepar¬ 
able allies; the Ideal Man of Epicurus is a materialist. 
He does not bother about social and political affairs 
and does not struggle for reforms* because that wifi 
involve suffering. He tries to be a harmless escapis , 
as a matter of fact he does not want accumulation ot 
intensification of pleasures, but is desirous of peace o 
mind' in outward appearance he might become in¬ 
distinguishable from a saint; in the attempt to avoid 
emotional disturbances to retain mental equili 
and equanimity, he might approach the ideal oi tlie 
Stoic, although ideologically both have started tro 

opposite ends. . , ,. 

Since the rise of modern science the concept ot tn 

Ideal Man has changed considerably. According 0 
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the naturalistic outlook, a person who acknowledges 
any source of knowledge except his senses and scientific 
regulation of the sense-data is foolish and superstitious. 
His conduct also must accord with these sources. He 
believes that the Realm of Nature is not the Realm 
of Values. Human values are rooted only in human, 
subjectivity. According to him. Nature is non- 
moral or positively immoral and it is for man to 
subject it to moral ends. Such a man is an atheist or 
at least an agnostic, a denier of the objectivity and 
reality of moral and spiritual values. For him only 
physico-mathematical phenomenal world is the only 
objectively valid reality. With respect to the relation of 
man to Nature he has come round to the position of 
Greek Sophists, and his denial of spiritual realities 
has brought him back to the materialism of Epicurus. 
According to this outlook, the Ideal Man is one whose 

thought and conduct are regulated by naturalistic 
science. 

After this brief survey let us turn now to the 
concept of the Ideal Man in Islam. In the first place 
the concept of the Ideal Man is given in the Our'an in 
the legend of Adam and Eve. In this allegorical legend 
Adam stands both as an individual and as an 
embodiment of the essence and ideal of humanity. 
According to the Qur’an, man came last in the crea¬ 
tional process. Nature was already there and the 
Divine agencies called angels, interpreted by some 
Muslirn philosophers like^hfuml as the inviolable 
regulative laws of Nature, pre-existed man. The 
creation of man was viewed by angels as a risky step 
bringing into creation free will that would result in 
chaos and disobedience, but God insisted on taking 
this risky and revolutionary step because of purposes 
unknown to the rest of creation. Entire creation trem¬ 
bled at the idea of accepting such a gift which the 

> Su? Ca ^- S a TruSt : it was only man who accepted 
1T - Ihe objecting angels were silenced by God by 
granting Adam knowledge of all things which the 
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ar.gnls did not possess. They finally prostrated be¬ 
fore Adam except Satan, the embodiment of dis¬ 
obedience. According to this ideological allegory, man 
started with the dual gift of rationality and free will. 
All organic life before the emergence of man was 
regulated by natural- laws which could not be violated • 
and by instincts which reached their appointed goals 
unerringly; reason that was immanent in Nature 
became conscious in man and was er. trusted with the 
regulation of instincts which, left to themselves, 
ceased to be unerring. Adam demonstrated his free 
will by an act of disobedience, but the reason within 
him realised that he had acted wrongly. Adam show¬ 
ed repentance and was forgiven. It was here that 
Islam differed from dogmatic Christianity about the 
nature and consequences of sin. Sin is not an incurable 
disease or an unforgivable evil. Its effects can be wiped 
away by turning away from it and by doing good deeds 
as an effective antidote. Man can do good as well as 
evil, and he is not bound to do either ; and one man’s 
sin is not passed on to another man either biologically 
or psychologically or as a spiritual inheritance. Accord¬ 
ing to the Qur’an, Adam was made God’s representa¬ 
tive on earth to which all Nature would submit if he 
used his reason and free will correctly as all the Divine 
agencies bowed before him. Islam’s Ideal Man can fall 
but he can rise after the fall to greater heights enriched 
by experience. He can be a true representative of God 
if he makes his will accord with the will of God as 
manifested in external Nature as well as in his own 
soul. Such ideality is sometimes actualised in greater 
or lesser degree in human individuals. Man can never 
become an automaton of absolute truth and righteous¬ 
ness ; to err shall continue to be human ; he shall con¬ 
tinue to learn by the method of trial and error. The 
story of Adam as given in the Qur’an symbolises the 
nature as well as the immense potentialities of humani¬ 
ty. The ideal of humanity in possession of absolute 
knowledge of all reality and immune from error and 
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shortcomings is meant only to be a regulative ideal 
pointing towards the progressive realisation of human 
destiny. The realities of God’s creation are infinite, and 
a finite being can never encompass them in their 
entirety. Man should continue to progress in knowledge, 
but he can never reach a stage when he could say there 
is nothing further to be known because, as the Qur’an 
say's, God’s creative words are infinite and they cannot 
be exhausted if all the trees are turned into pens and 
all the existing oceans and many more are turned into 
ink to describe them. The Qur’an asks the Muslims to 
continue to pray for increase of knowledge. Agnos¬ 
ticism is an essential part of Islamic gnosticism, and 
the greatest of prophets exclaims : “0 God, I have not 
known Thee as Thou ought to be known.” Man’s 
humility ought to increase with his knowledge because 
the unknown and unseen-shall always be immensely 
greater than the seen. So Islam’s Ideal Man is not the 
man who is in possession of infinite knowledge, nor does 
he consider himself free from errors hnd faults. With 
respect to knowledge, he possesses no more than what 
God has revealed to him. In all other spheres others 
may know much more than himself. Islam's Ideal Man 
is essentially a humble man claiming no absoluteness 
and divinity. The ignorant and hostile critics of Islam 
point to these humble confessions of the Prophet as a 
sign of his fallibility. But this distinguishing trait of 
the Prophet; makes him supremely human. Jesus was 
made into a perfect incarnation of God Himself by his 
erring and exaggerating followers but the New Testa¬ 
ment record presents him preaching and practising 
meekness and humility. He is humble like Muhammad, 
not even attributing goodness to himself but to His 
Father in the Heavens. How right he was, because per¬ 
fection belongs to the Ideal or God alone and the high¬ 
est of human beings can assimilate it only imperfectly, 
though in a much greater degree than others, which 
makes him a guide and a model for others. 

In the matter of religious belief or metaphysical 
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outlook, Islam’s Ideal Man is an uncompromising 
monotheist. For him One God is the Supreme Source of 
all reality, both manifested and unmanifested. He is 
“the first and the last,” “the outer and the inner/'' 
or, in philosophical language, appearance as well as 
reality. He can be approached through His outer mani¬ 
festation in physical Nature or His inner manifestation 
in the realm of the spirit. This Being is immanent in 
His creation as well as transcendent because He tran¬ 
scends all that He creates or mainfests. His seeker 
con seek Him through outer phenomenal Nature or 
through the noumenal and psychical reality in his own 
self (Qur’an, li. 21). He can be approached through 
knowledge acquired through the common channels 
of reason and the senses or through ultra-rational 
revelation. Direct communion with Him is possible 
through prayer and meditation. Man requires no inter¬ 
mediaries between himself and his God. The Ideal Man 
is characterised in the Qur'an as “free from fear and 

\ “v 

grief’’. From the purest kind of service which is ren¬ 
dered out of love or frienship, man ascends to be a 
friend and companion of his Master. At the highest 
stage the relation of God and man becomes a relation 
of friendship and companionship. Although man does 
not cease to be a servant of God at any stage, ulti¬ 
mately service is transformed into friendship. With an 
omnipotent and omniscient friend constantly by his 
side, a man has no reason to fear anything or grieve 
over anything. Fie cannot fear any power because the 
greater - power of his powerful friend protects him; he 
cannot grieve over any loss because nothing of real 
value is ever lost. God is the great conservator of all 
instrinsic. values, and true religion in its last analysis 
is a belief in the conservation of value. 

Now surely the friends of Allah—they shall have no fear, 
nor shall they grieve (x, 62), 

Fear is at the root of so much mental and moral evil, 
and modern psychology has described a very large 
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number of phobias which distort and cramp mental 
and physical energy. Rationalism frees man to some 
pvtent from superstitious dread of the powers of Nature, 
and psychoanalysis has devised many methods of 
delivering suffering humanity . from manifold pho¬ 
bias that lurk in the dark cellars of the subconscious 
nind But the efficacy of all these remedies is much less 
than strong belief in God which overcomes all fears. 
A great modern psychologist, Jung, has admitted 
that sincere believers in God Who is Omnipotent and 
Merciful become more immune from phobias than 
others. Besides fear the other paralysing condition 
is grief. How could a believer in God succumb to grief 
which makes a man feel helpless and hopeless ? Islam 
teaches that no one need despair of God’s help and 
mercy ; “only the infidels despair’’. Islam’s Ideal Man 
grieves not, though he may be sad on occasions. He 
is not depleted of human emotions and sentiments 
like the ideal Stoic sage, but negative paralysing 
emotions do not grip his mind and cause no lasting 
carnage. As the Prophet said, “It is natural to shed 
tears at the death of dear ones but it is wiong to in¬ 
dulge in lamentations; for a good Muslim there aie no 
sack cloth and ashes.” 

Islam’s Ideal Man is not a world-renouncing ascetic 
trying vainly to save his soul in isolation by privations 
and self-mortification. He is a normal man with a pro¬ 
fession or a trade, performing some useful social func¬ 
tion. He has a family to support which he becomes 
a wage-earner. The Prophet said: “A wage-earning 
honest worker is a friend of God.” Earning an honest 
living bv useful work can also lead a man to the highest 
level of existence, designated as friendship of God. 
Not ascetic practices but socially useful work is real 
worship. Islam emphasised useful work as worship. 
The Prophet looked at the calloused hands of a Muslim 
worker which showed some black and hardened por¬ 
tions of the skin and asked him if he had inscribed 
something on his hands with ink. The worker replied: 
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“No, I break hard ground with a hoe which leaves 
these traces on the hand." Thereupon the Prophet 
kissed his hands; it was kissing the hands of a “friend 
of God”. 

An Ideal Man’s religion as w'ell as morality is of 
universal nature. The universality of his religion means 
that it is not tribal, national or ethnic. His religion is 
based on some general principles that are universal 
like the laws of Nature ; whoever accepts these truths 
and moulds his conduct according to them is funda¬ 
mentally his co-religionist. But a human being, however 
universal and cosmopolitan his outlook may be, is born 
in some community or group, bound together by a 
number of common beliefs and similarities of customs 
and habits, rituals and ceremonies, and by common 
traditions. These common elements tend to create an 
in-group and out-group psychology. It is impossible 
for any man to belong to the whole of Humanity in the 
same way. Generally, in human groupings sympathies 
and antipathies are determined and governed by irra¬ 
tional prejudices. An Ideal Man would create a rational, 
moral and practical basis for his preferences. Man’s 
energies and his opportunities are limited, and in practi¬ 
cal life he is bound to create priorities. If he belongs to 
a religious community, the welfare of this community 
shall have a natural priority in his social purposes. If 
he is a familv man. the maintenance of his own wife 
and children shall be his primary duty, although many 
other families may be in need of such assistance. It 
would be a Utopian idealistic demand unacceptable to 
human nature that he should love the children of others 
as he loves his own children. Similarly, a good man 
born in a particular country and nation must be a 
patriot and develop a feeling of loyalty demanding sac¬ 
rifices to protect its legitimate interests, but he could 
not be an aggressive nationalist, harbouring feeling of 
hostility for those who live across the border, just as 
a good family man, although concentrating his energies 
on the welfare of his own family, is also a good neigh- 
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bour ready to assist his neighbours in time of need to 
the extent that it does not violate the rights of his own 
family- If he belongs to a creed, he shall have special 
affinities with fellow believers. If he stands up for a 
cause, then those* who oppose that cause cannot expect 
that love and co-operation from him which he offers to 
his supporters. So we see that the in-group and out¬ 
group differentiation is unavoidable under all circum¬ 
stances, but a rational and spiritual man restrains the 
irrationalities that tend to develop in this psychology. 
One may devote oneself to one's tribe without develop¬ 
ing a narrow tribal self with a double and contradictory 
standard of morality and conduct for those who belong 
and those who do not belong to the tribe. It is only the 
limitations of a man’s energies and opportunities and 
the necessity of concentration of sympathetic action in 
the interest of effectiveness that can lead pven a spiri¬ 
tual man to be motivated by an in-group feeling. A 
finite man cannot infinitise his affinities and sym¬ 
pathies. Even Jesus, a great spiritual leader who identi¬ 
fied God and religion with universal love, had to confine 
his charitableness to the community that he intended 
to reform , because he could not afford to dissipate his 
love and energy by spreading it out over the Jew and 
the Gentile alike. That is the only reasonable explana¬ 
tion of his indignant utterance, as recorded in the New 
Testament, that he is not prepared to throw the bread 
of the children to dogs. He could not have the same 
tender feeling for those whom he called "a generation 
of vipers,” and others just meek and righteous who 
accepted his invitation to enter the “Kingdom of 
Heaven”. Muhammad had to wage a defensive war 
against those who had mobilised all their forces to crush 
him and his creed of universal peace. If was not incul¬ 
cating a double standard of morality when he taught 
his helpers and associates that they should be soft and 
kind among themselves and tough against those who 
wanted to crush their cause by violence and aggression. 
To sum up, an Ideal Man is not the man whose false 
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cosmopolitanism has depleted his mind of all patriotic 
sentiment. To him the verdict of Scott would apply: 
“Breeths there a man with soul so dead, who never to 
himself has said. This is my own, my native land.” 
Muhammad, who founded a religion that transcended 
territorial boundaries, held healthy patriotism as a 
part of spirituality. He preached and practised peace¬ 
ful co-existence with all sorts of groups ; still he would 
not equate believers and non-believers in every respect. 
He preached toleration and justice for all irrespective 
of group differences, but he stood firmly for the group 
of fellow believers who lived for a common cause. Even 
the Ideal Man is not a Utopian univeralist. Natural 
and ideological affinities do create priorities and, 
properly exercised, they do not diminish a man's 
spirituality; on the other hand, they give it a prac¬ 
tical scope. 

Islam repeated the teaching about good neighbour¬ 
liness found in the Old and New Testaments and 
emphasised it still further by extending its scope. 
According to the Qur'an, a good believer ^ and a 
righteous man is one who is good to his neighbours; 
firstly, the neighbour who also happens to be your re¬ 
lative; secondly, the one who is not related to you; 
and, thirdly, the man who is associated with you in 
any work or undertaking. “ (Be good to) the neighbour 
of (your) kin and alien neighbour, and the companion 
in a journey” (iv. 36). Islam as a practical religion 
did not confine its teaching to the general injunction 
“to love your neighbour as yourself,” but established 
priorities. First comes the neighbour who, besides 
spatial vicinity, is near to you in other respects also— 
it may be blood-relationship or common faith; then 
comes the neighbour who is your neighbour simply 
because he .lives in your neighbourhood and has no 
other bond with you besides this—he may be a man of 
another tribe or another faith, but in spite of this 
difference he can claim your help and friendship; the 
last comes the man who is associated with you in any 
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other manner. The commentators are agreed that it 
means all types of nearness: two fellow travellers, two 
fellow students, two fellow workers or two partners in 
business. In the context of the modern world the 
meaning of neighbourliness must be extended still 
further; now all faiths and all nations have become 
neighbours. Religious communities that live side by 
side must become friendly and not create ghettos for 
communal segregation or resent the presence of a 
racially different family in the neighbourhood as is 
the case even in countries proud of their democracy. 
The Qur’an said that the religious or cultural stranger 
comes immediately next to the neighbour whose near¬ 
ness is intensified because of other cementing factors. 
On account of this teaching the non-Muslims always 
lived in Muslim neighbourhood in security and peace. 
Once ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Umar had a goat slaughtered in 
his house. He asked his family if they had sent a 
portion of it to their Jewish neighbour because he, said, 
he had heard the Prophet say that God revealed to 
him the rights of a neighbour with such repeated em¬ 
phasis that he thought that a neighbour, irrespective 
of differences of creed, might be allotted a share in in¬ 
heritance. The commentators are agreed that a neigh¬ 
bour is entitled to very friendly treatment, although 
he may belong to a different faith. It is time that in 
the interest of universal peace different nations and 
faiths whom modern life has made neighbours should 
begin to practise this teaching so that religious and 
racial segregation and national hostilities may come 
to an end. A good man must be a good neighbour in 
the extended meaning of neighbourliness. 

Another essential trait of a good man’s character 
is that he is humble. It is easy to be humble when one 
is poor and downtrodden; this is a kind of forced 
humility which a beggar often exhibits in his talk and 
behaviour as the Persian poet Sa'di has rightly ob¬ 
served. A great man in any sphere of life is often 
conscious of his superiority to those around him. If he 
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is intellectually head and shoulders above others, he 
cannot help feeliDg the difference; but if he is a good 
man, he feels humble because what he knows is an in¬ 
finitesimal portion of the immensity of things which 
he does not know. Compared to uncomprehended in¬ 
finity, the difference between the savant and the 
relatively ignorant dwindles into insignificance. One 
of the greatest of philosophers, Socrates, declared as 
the wisest man in Athens by the oracle at Delphi, said 
that he knew nothing. When the contradiction was 
pointed out to him he said that he himself and the 
oracle were both true: the ignorance of others is a 
compound ignorance; they are ignorant but are un¬ 
aware of their ignorance, but “my wisdom lies in the 
realisation of my ignorance”. One of the greatest scien¬ 
tists, Newton, who ushered in a new era in physical 
science and astronomy, is reported to have declared 
that he was like a child playing with pebbles on the 
shore of an immensely vast ocean of knowledge. Islam 
declared it to be a characteristic of the spiritual leaders 
of mankind. Almost all creeds other than Islam deified 
their spiritual founders and, placing them out of the 
pale of humanity, really made them unfit to be ex¬ 
emplars for weak and struggling humanity. How could 
omniscience and omnipotence feel humility because 
undisputed greatness is an attribute of the infinite, 
creative and sustaining power only. 

In the heavens and the earth greatness belongs to God only 
because of His infinite power and wisdom (xlv. 37). 

All genuinely religious men, if they practise a true 
religion, are humble men; they consider themselves as 
servants of God, and how could a servant feel proud 
in the presence of the master ? It is only when a man 
has attained power over others that his character is put 
to test; in immature characters power has always a 
corrupting influence. The moment a spiritual leader 
begins to assume airs and overawe people, that is a 
sure sign that he has fallen. The Prophet of Islam 
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never called those who had begun to believe with him 
as his followers; the word that he used was Ashdb 
which means “companions”; this designation mirrors 
his character and the spirit of his teaching. Instead of 
lording it over his followers who had become really 
only his fellow-believers, he is divinely commanded to 
humble himself before them with loving kindness. It 
is repeated three times in the Qur’an : 

And make yourself gentle to the believers (xv. 88). 

And be kind to him who follows you of the believers 
(xxvi. 215). 

And make yourself submissively gentle to them with com¬ 
passion (xvii. 24). 

Except in matters revealed by God, he had the 
habit of making decisions after consultation with his 
associates and in many cases he would prefer their 
advice to his own judgment, and said that in mun¬ 
dane affairs others may know better than he. He would 
never act as a diviner or fortune-teller. He claimed no 
knowledge of the unseen-and the unknown except what 
had been granted to him by God to guide others. He 
was afraid that with the passage of time his followers 
later on may deify him as the followers of other re¬ 
ligions had done. He said that he was primarily a 
servant of God and his prophethoo^ is only a phase of 
that status. He was a slave and a prophet. No stranger 
could easily pick him up from among his associates 
as their leader; when walking with them he would 
never walk one step a head of them because they were 
not his retinue. He never walked with a strut and even 
walking on level ground he walked with the gait of a 
man descending from a height. This is given in the 
Qur’an as the characteristic gait of the humble servants 
of the Lord, along with another trait that when foolish 
people address them offensively, they wish them 
‘‘Peace” and pass on without any back talk (xxv. 63). 
In the Qur’an, wise Luqman also advises his son that 
he must not walk struttingly because God does not 
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Jove the vainglorious and the conceited. A humble 
man should not only walk humbly but also converse 
in low tones; only the donkey shouts with disgusting 
loudness. The Prophet said that a humble man also 
dresses simply even if he could afford expensive and 
gaudy raiment (Tirmidhi, “Abwab-ul-Zuhd”). The 
Prophet set this example. His food continued to be the 
food of a poor worker and peasant and on days to¬ 
gether nothing was cooked on his hearth. It happened 
very often that he would ask his family if there was 
anything to eat and when answered in the negative he 
would say: “Let us convert it into a fast”; how beauti¬ 
fully he would convert this want into a virtue! The 
virtual ruler of all Arabia continued to live in a mud 
hut with no furniture, not even a cot to lie on; and he 
possessed only two pairs of rough clothes. He swept 
his floor, milked his goats, mended his shoes and 
helped in performing all the domestic chores. While 
going out for humble purchases he would offer to bring 
some necessities for helpless solitary women in the 
neighbourhood. All the power that he gained never 
made him deviate from his simple habits. Except one 
attendant, Anas, he had no other servant, and him 
also he never treated as a servant. Anas related that 
during many years of service the Prophet never even 
once scolded him. Once he refused to do his bidding 
and turned his back on him to walk away. When the 
Prophet caught him he feared he was going to give 
him a shaking, but the Prophet only asked him 
smilingly: ' ‘Would you really not do it ?” He spent his 
entire life in voluntary poverty. He took pride in his 
simplicity. “Poverty is my pride,” he said, but he 
prayed to God against compulsory want which makes 
right thinking and virtuous conduct extremely diffi¬ 
cult. About this paralysing poverty he said : “It 
blackens a man’s face in this world and the next, and 
brings him very near to losing his faith.” As the poet 
Sa'di says, it is difficult for an indigent man to con¬ 
centrate on his prayers; while attempting a communion 
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with God his consciousness is switched away to the 
worrying thought whether his children shall get any 
bread tomorrow. The Prophet never advised people to 
court poverty: “Let them earn as much as they can 
with honest labour, but if they are genuinely religious 
they shall not squander it in extravagance and luxury, 
but fulfilling their simple needs they will spend the sur¬ 
plus to relieve need and suffering and for general com¬ 
mon weal. This attitude towards wealth is beautifully 
summarised in two couplets in the Mathnawi of Ruml. 
He says, the goods of life are a blessing if they are 
rightly acquired and justly used; the boat of life 
requires some water under it to keep it afloat, but let 
not the love of goods enter your soul because water 
which keeps the boat afloat so long as it is under it 

sinks the boat when it enters it. 

The Prophet warned the Muslims that they should 
let humility be divorced from self-respect. The re¬ 
ligions that sanctioned monkery allowed the monks to 
beg their food; every day they went out to ask for 
charity with sacks and begging bowls. Islam pro¬ 
hibits both priesthood and monkery because priestly 
caste or class also becomes such a parasitical and ex¬ 
ploiting class. In India Brahmans became such a class 
living a comfortable life posing as intermediaries be¬ 
tween gods and their credulous worshippers. In the 
West also the Church in medieval ages became richer 
than all the feudal lords taken together. The popes 
lived in greater pomp than the kings and all the 
treasures of art formed their way into the Vatican. 
The archbishops and the bishops lived in palaces, 
thus misrepresenting Jesus who lived a poor life* In 
ancient Rome and Greece and in India gold and silver 
were stored in large quantities in temples. Religion 
had become predatory and parasitical everywhere. 
Islam has abolished priesthood as a class and ^ the 
Church as an institution, and inaugurated the priest¬ 
hood of all believers. It wants only self-respecting citi¬ 
zens who earn their own livelihood and require no 
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intermediaries between themselves and their Creator. 
According to Islam, a man who spends his life only in 
meditations and prayers and sacraments is not a self- 
respecting man because he expects to be supported by 
the labour of others. How could anyone professing and 
pretending to be a commissioned intermediary between 
God and man be genuinely a humble man? His pre¬ 
tensions create in him a false pride raising him aloft 
on a pedastal, A self-respecting man should behave 
in every respect with dignity born of independence. He 
should avoid living on the labour of others. He should 
live in simplicity and practise humility without degrad¬ 
ing himself in his own eyes or before others. Ascetic 
saints used to take pride in personal dirt and filth and 
some of them called the lice infesting them the pearls 
of God. Islam enjoins personal cleanliness as an essen¬ 
tial ingredient of godliness. One of the earliest Divine 
commands addressed to the Prophet was to keep his 
clothes clean and avoid all dirt. No one in Islam is 
allowed to stand for prayers if his body and clothes 
are not clean. Dirty and tattered clothes and smelling 
body are not the signs of humility. Once man 
asked the Prophet that* he liked good clothes and 
shoes; is this pride that prevents one’s entry into Para¬ 
dise? The Prophet replied: “No, this is not pride; this 
is love of beauty. God is Himself beautiful and loves 
beauty; the pride that is vicious lies in the denial of 
truth and in despising others” (Tirmidhl, “Abwab-ul- 
Dir). The Prophet once saw a man with wild uncomb¬ 
ed hair and asked if he could afford a comb. When 
he saw a man with dirty clothes he asked if he could 
not get water for washing. Once a man came to him 
clad in dirty and tattered clothes. The Prophet asked 
him if he was a man of means. He replied that he had 
good many camels and horses and goats and a number 
of slaves. The Prophet said: “God’s bounty should be 
manifested in your exterior also.” 

Islam has inculcated the observance of golden mean 
between two extremes. As we have seen in these in- 
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stances Islam deprecated shabbiness but laid emphasis 
on simplicity and cleanliness. It prohibited for men 
the use of silk arid banned the use of gold and silver 
in utensils and furniture. Many people who have no 
intrinsic merit attempt to acquire social prestige by 
wearing expensive and distinctive dress and by what 
a modern sociologist, Veblen, has called conspicuous 
consumption. It is this conspicuous consumption 
which generates false pride and prestige in the consumer 
and the vice of envy in those who cannot afford it. 
Class-war in Western societies and the attraction of 
Communism are the products of luxury and extrava¬ 
gance on the one side and lack of necessities on the 
other. People ought to be trained to seek honour and 
respect by embodying intrinsic values in their lives 
and not by luxurious houses and furniture and expen¬ 
sive apparel. Real prestige should rest in mental and 
moral superiority. 

' When ‘Umar went to Jerusalem to take possession 
of the town from its Roman governor, he travelled all 
the way from Medina with one servant and one camel 
between the two to ride by turns. When he reached 
the city the servant was riding the camel because the 
just ‘Umar would not deprive him of his turn. The 
Muslims who came to receive the head of the great re¬ 
public thought 'it derogatory for such a dighatory to 
enter a city clad in a coarse shirt, holding therein of a 
camel ridden by a slave. Abu ‘ Ubaidah ventured to sug¬ 
gest to him that he should not enter the city like that, 
What would the people think of such a poor commander 
of the Faithful? ‘Umar was so annoyed at the suggestion 
that he rebuked Abu ‘Ubaidah, saying that if another 
man had made such .a stupid suggestion he would 
have punished him. It was when ‘Umar was crossing 
a shallow rivulet, taking off his leather stockings and 
dangling them on his shoulders holding the rein of the 
camel. ‘Umar said'to ‘Ubaidah: “You have a very 
false and un-Islamic conception of prestige; don't you 
realise that we were a despised nation and God exalted 
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us by Islam; if we seek prestige through anything other 
than Islam God will degrade us again (Hakam, Mus- 
tadrik t Vol. I). 

In every society some people are bound to.be poor 
and needy. ‘Umar says that even in such dire want 
self-respecting people do not humiliate themselves by 
stretching their hands for charity. They find it diffi¬ 
cult’to get any employment and do not-know where to 
go in search of it. If they are self-respecting they try 
to keep up an appearance of respectability. As they 
desist from asking assistance, people take them to be 
rich and free of want. They refuse to become unfortu¬ 
nate beggars, but looking closely you could recognise 
their want from their visage (ii. 7). Such are the people 
whom you should seek to assist and not those who 
humiliate themselves by begging. ' 

* 

(Aims are) for the poor who are conhned in the wav of Allah 
(ii. 273). 
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HOW ISLAM REVOLUTIONISED ARABIAN 

SOCIETY 

rr"»HE extent of the Islamic reformation and revolu- 
I tion can be appreciated fully only if we look at 
A the picture of Arabian beliefs and mores before 
the advent of Islam. Let us start with their religious 
beliefs. Some territories adjacent to the mainland of 
Arabia had experienced the impact of Zoroastrianism 
and Christianity. Some tribes of Yemen that had 
emigrated from that country after a very devastating 
flood had settled in Hjrah in the second century of the 
Christian era, the city of Kufah being situated in the 
same region. There they established a kingdom. They 
came under the political' domination and religious 
influence of the powerful Persian Empire. Another 
emigrant tribe of Yemen.settled in Syria. This Ghas- 
sSnid tribe ruled here for a considerable period. Coming 
under the influence of the Romans they became Chris¬ 
tians and continued in that faith till the advent of 
Islam. But these influences did not penetrate into the 
generality of the Arabian Peninsula, Some Jewish 
tribes that had settled in Arabia had a firmer 
hold. They added to their numbers by conversion and 
enjoyed great prestige because of their economic and 
cultural superiority. Wadl-ul-Qura’, Khaibar and 
Medina had large Jewish populations. They had made 
themselves militarily strong and built a chain of forts. 
They enjoyed their strength and security and took 
pride in their religion and culture. But either their 
proselytising zeal was lukewarm or Arabian tribal 
resistance was so adamantine that they had no exten¬ 
sive success in converting the country to their faith. 
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Pagan polytheism remained in the main unaffected by 
the Jewish faith. The major part of Arabia continued 
in its immemorial worship of gods and idols, trees and 
stars, angels and jinn. 

But due either to the theistic influences in their 
surroundings and to some extent in their midst or to 
that kind of polytheistic evolution that we find in 
India, Greece and Rome, the belief in one universal 
God was found side by side with belief in lesser gods. 
But as has happened in other polytheistic religions 
this Supreme Being, whom they theoretically held, to 
be the creator of the universe, was too remote to be of 
any practical use. The lesser gods and idols were more 
accessible; therefore they could be invoked in times 
of need. They could also be used as intermediaries for 
intercession to win the favour of the Invisible God. 
The concept of one Supreme God seems to be sufficiently 
old in Arabia. Some tablets of very ancient times have 
been discovered which have, inscribed on them; the word 
"Allah” though it is written as Hal lah; and ‘Abdullahi, 
the servant of Allah, was an old Nabataean name. The 
name of the Prophet's father was also ‘Abdullah. The 
Qur'an has also pointed to this belief of the pagan 
Arabs in more than one verse: "If you dsk them who 
created the heavens and the earth, they will certainly 
say: Allah” (xxxi. 25). It is quite possible that this 
may have been a legacy of the monotheism of Abra¬ 
ham when he resided for a while in Arabia and laid 
the foundation of the Ka'bah, to which the Arabic 
tradition and the Qur'an bore testimony. But the real 
value of theism lies not in a belief in the oneness of 
God but in the attributes of that God and His relation 
to man and the rest of creation. No sentiment of de¬ 
votion was evoked by this belief among the Arabs. 
They had a very concrete and practical mind like the 
Romans who used their gods for common utilitarian 
ends; for them the idols near at hand were deemed to 
be more useful—they could avert misfortune and 
bestow favours on their devotees. The Qur'an has de- 
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scribed in a verse this difference of sentiment and at¬ 
titude. 

tVIien you mention simply the Dime of God. those who do 
not believe in the life hereafter frown at it; but it you talk of 
others (gods and idols), then they feel so pleased (xxxix. 45). 

This verse incidentally also mentions the fact that 
though they had a kind of feeble belief in God, they 
did not believe in life after death. There are many 
verses in the Qur'an about the disbelief of the Arabian 
pagans in survival after death. In another verse it is 
said that they believed that it is only the processes of 
time and physical Nature which create life and then 
destroy it a belief shared by all types of naturalistic 
materialism. "And they say: There is nothing but 
our life in this world; we live and die and nothing des¬ 
troys us bpt time" (xlv. 24). The Jews of the Old 
Testament, even when they had developed the belief 
in jahwe as one and only Supreme God, did not derive 
belief in the survival of the individual ego as a neces- 
P? r °^ ar y °f belief in God. The earlier books of 

i ° $J e S am 5 nt think in terras of national destiny 
only, i he Qur’an does not use any word which could 

be taken as an exact equivalent of polytheism; the 

yur amc term is Shirk which means "associating” 

other gods or beings with Allah, the sole Creator and 

the only proper object of \vorship. Shirk does not mean 

a categorical denial of the One Supreme Being. The 

pagans tried to rationalise their worship of lesser gods 

_y e assertion that they will help them to bring 

Even to this da y the idol-worship- 

the 3 ? dia C?* lorward the same P lea > and so do 

beLtt int T°, rS i 11 1 P P erS of Christianity and Islam who 
believe in helpful intermediaries. 

to A^ah^xxxixf 3)^ * hem ^ that they may mke us nearer 

chiiHrml S °+ hdieved that the great God also begets 
en * f° contradict which the Qur’an said: "God 
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begets not, nor is He begotten” (cxii. 3). As there were 
female deities in other polytheistic creeds, the Arabs 
believed that the angels were the daughters of God and 
worshipped them as female deities. Along with the 
polytheistic Arabs the Qur’an rebukes also the wor¬ 
shippers of prophets, deified by some creeds or con¬ 
sidered as God-Incarnates. 

And neither would he enjoin you that you should take the 
angels and the prophets for gods (iii* 79) . 

These misguided people have apportioned the in¬ 
divisible divinity of God among His creatures. Besides 
the angels, believed to be beneficent and helpful 
agencies who could offer direct assistance or inteicede 
with God, they also believed that the invisible beings 
they called jinn, who could do evil as well as good, 
need to be propitiated and worshipped. Islam did not 
deny the reality of invisible beings living in other 
dimensions of time and space and not subject to the 
categories of physical existence as we understand it; 
creation is not confined to the objects of our sense- 
data. Whatever be their nature, there is ample 
empirical evidence of such beings. But Islam taught 
that no creature in the heavens and the earth, whether 
it be an angel or a demon, embodied or disembodied 
spirit, ought to be feared, propitiated.and worshipped. 
The Our’an says that these .pagans have conceived a 
relation between God and these beings and made them 
the associates of God in control of life and the world. 

And they assert a relationship between Him and the jiao 

(xxxvii. 158)* ■ - 

And they make the jinn associates with Allah, while He 

created them (vi. 101). 

Fear of these beings made the pagans worship them 
and offer them animal sacrifices. The worship oi 
idols was very widespread. If there was no idol near 
at hand they would hold some stones sacred an^ 
worship them. Sometimes they erected a mound oi 
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clay and milked a goat over it which was believed to 
sanctity it as an object of worship. Worshippers of the 
sun and the moon and the stars were also found in 
some tribes of Arabia. In Yemen the community of 
Saba* worshipped the sun, and a king of Yemen had 
built a temple dedicated to sun-worship. In star- 
worship different tribes had chosen different stars as 
specially powerful deities. The invisible spirits and 
ghosts and jinn were male as well as female. They 
could assume human forms whenever they chose. They 
would come and sit with the Beduins rpund a fire in 
the cold night of the desert; they sang and related 
stories. Sometimes a female jinn would consent to 
marry an Arab chief and have children by him. ‘Umar 
ibn Yarbu* married a jinn female of the name of 
Solat and had children by her. Bilqfs, the queen of 
Yemen, was believed to be a daughter of Solat. The 
Arabs were so sure of their reality and their different 
traits that they had classified them into different 
species and given them different names. Those who 
mixed with human beings were called A‘mir, those who 
teased children were called Rtik, the more mischievous 
were Satans and the most dangerous were ‘Ifrit. Talib, 
a brother of ‘All, was believed to have been taken 
away by a jinn because he vanished Without a trace. 
A king of Arabia was also believed to have been 
abducted by a jinn but was returned after many years. 
With such beliefs the Arabs had always and every¬ 
where to be on guard and the necessity to be on the 
right side of these beings was very great. Islam 
delivered the believers from these imaginary terrors 
planting it firmly on the mind of every believer that 
all power lies with God and immense powers are dele¬ 
gated by God to man, his representative and ruler on 
this earth. 

I am going to place in the earth My Khallfah (vicegerent), 
(ii. 30). 

And He has made subservient to you the sun and the moon 
33). 
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You shall have the upper hand if you are believers (iii. 138) 

Belief in oracles was even more widespread in 
Arabia than in Greece. In Greece there were only one 
01 two gods who. inspired a few oracles in a few 
temples but in Arabia they were everywhere. It was 
believed that every oracle had a jinn associated with 
him who informed him of distant and future events- 
prognostication had become a well-established pro¬ 
fession. People resorted to 1 hese Kshifis for divination 
and fortune-telling. They had adopted a distinctive 
appearance so that they could be easily recognised. 
In their oracular utterances they often used rhymes 
or rhythmic sentences. As rhythm is found also in 
many verses of the Qur'an, the pagans took the Pro¬ 
phet also as a Kshin. Their influence in the Arabian 
society was very great. People brought to them their 
dispntes for decision and the verdict of the oracle had 
to be accepted. A Kshin lived in a temple and was 
dedicated as a priest to a particular idol. There were 
men as well as women among them. When they were 
about to answer a question or ready to prophesy, they 
put themselves in an appropriate psychical condition 
to act as a medium for their genius. They advised 
superstitious ways of averting misfortunes and charged 
heavy fees for their prescriptions. These fees and gifts 
were technically called Halwan-ul-Rahin , sweets for 
the oracle. One of the most beneficent of Islamic 
reforms was the banning of oracles, delivering the 
people from the clutches of deep-rooted and wide¬ 
spread superstition. The poets were also supposed to 
have an inspiring genius with them who dictated 
verses. Like the deities these inspiring geniuses were 
of both sexes and were of different grades of power 
and dignity. Sometimes a poet would assert with pride 
that his genius was masculine over against another poet 
whose genius was feminine. 

Superstition appears to be an ineradicable trait of 
human nature and in this respect there is little to 
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choose between advanced and primitive cultures. When 
we say that the pre-Islamic Arabs were highly 
superstitious, this does not prove them to be more 
irrational than others who take pride in their rational 
and scientific civilisation. In the numbering of houses 
no one allows his house to he numbered thirteen and 
even in a dinner of free-thinking rationalists thirteen 
shall never sit at the table because of the vague fear 
that one of them may die soon after. While talking of 
one’s good fortune one must touch wood to avoid 
its reversal. Spilling of salt and walking under a 
ladder and hundreds of superstitions like' these still 
govern the conduct of people of advanced culture and 
rationalistic education. In the life and conduct of the 
Prophet of Islam you find no trace of any superstition. 
When his infant son died it happened to coincide with 
an eclipse of the sun. His devotees, still not quite free 
from ancient superstitions, asfcribed the eclipse to the 
death of the Prophet’s son. Thereupon the Prophet 
told them that astronomical happenings are unrelated 
to the fate of human beings. With this simple utter¬ 
ance he swept away at one stroke all astrological 
abracadabra. 

We enumerate here a few of the superstitions 
from which Islam delivered the Arabs. 

The Arabs did not kill snakes. They did not con¬ 
sider the snakes to be sacred, like the Hindus, but 
they abstained from killing them because of the super¬ 
stitious fear that the mate of the killed snake was bound 
to find out the murderer and kill him in vengeance. 
They were great believers in augury. If a bird flew 
to their right when about to start some work they 
considered it an omen of good luck, but if it flew 
to their left it presaged bad luck. A she-camel after 
ten deliveries was let loose as sacrosanct. If the num¬ 
ber of camels in the possession of one person reached 
a thousand, they deprived the thousandth camel 
of one eye to escape evil eye. During the time of 
famine they would, tie a sheaf of hay to the tail of a 
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sheep or a lamb setting fire to it in the hope that 
with this sympathetic magic the smoke will invite rain 
clouds. While going on a journey an Arab would tie a 
string with a knot on the branch of a tree. On coming 
back if he found that the knot had been undone he 
concluded that his wife had been unfaithful in his 
absence. While journeying through trackless desert 
if they felt they had lost the way they would wear 
their clothes inside out with the hope that they will 
thus find the right track. They were sure that who¬ 
ever uses blasphemous language against the two chief 
idols Lat and ‘Uzza incurs leprosy. Whoever followed 
the rational Prophet was at once freed of all such 
nonsense. Islam retained the minimum of rituals and 
ceremonies but depleted them of all superstition. With 
respect to animal sacrifices the Qur’an said that it is 
not their flesh and blood but the'spirit of sacrifice and 
piety that is spiritually benefical and reaches God. 

We have given a brief sketch of the beliefs, practices 
and superstitions of pre-Islamic Arabia to give an idea of 
how this fuel was burnt away to ashes by the rational¬ 
istic flames of Islam. If Islamic reformation had done 
nothing more, only this would have been a marvellous 
cultural achievement. But the primary purpose of all 
true religion is the moral transformation of man. Now 
let us glance at the moral condition of Arabia so that 
with that background we may be able to appreciate 
Islam’s achievement in extirpating vice in its various 
shapes and diverting the wild energies of an unruly 
race to constructive channels which put this reformed 
race not only on the cultural map of human history 
but made it a poineer in all phases of culture. 

Arabian history before Islam was nothing but a 
sorry tale of perpetual tribal feuds. Historians have 
enumerated bloody feuds during the half century 
before the advent of Islam, but even in this short 
period they run into hundreds. The tribes were so 
murderous that even on the slightest pretext swords 
were drawn and hundreds were killed, but the fire of 
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revenge was not extinguished for many decades. The 
Arabs were fond of horse racing and they were as 
proud of their studs as they were of their individual 
and tribal valour. 'Abas and DhubySn, two tribes, ran 
their horses Wahis and Ghabra in a race. One party 
thought the race had not been run according to rules 
and there had been foul play. Tempers flared up and 
swords were drawn. This small event initiated an end¬ 
less chain of murders and revenge and bloody battles 
were fought for full forty years. Another big bloody 
battle was caused when a camel belonging to a tribe 
strayed into the pasture of another tribe and it was 
wounded. Qulaib who had shot the arrow and wounded 
the camel was killed and this murder flared up the tribes 
of Bakr and Taghlib in which hundreds. were killed 
on both sides. Aus and Khazraj/ the two tribes 
of Medina, massacred each other to such an extent in 
the battle called Yaum-i-Bu'ath that most of the chiefs 
of both tribes were killed. This feud was ended only 
when both the tribes swore allegiance to the Prophet 
when he settled in Medina. The chief occupation of 
the Arabs was vendetta which sanctioned every 
cruelty. It is to this phase of Arabian tribal hostilities 
that the Qur’an has referred asking them to be thank¬ 
ful to. God and Islam which knitted them into a 
fraternal organic whole converting their mutual hatred 
into a sentiment of fraternity. Islam, whose essential 
mission was to establish peace between the warring 
groups of humanity, showed its strength and the 
possibility of success in transforming the psychology 
of groups whom neither any imperial power nor any 
religion or ethics had succeeded in uniting under an 
ideal that could make them rise above their ferocious- 
tribalism. Their aggressiveness and spiritedness were 
channelled into fighting the evil of social, political and 
religious system that stood in the way of universal 
peace. Their energies were employed to overthrow the 
old corrupt world which sanctioned domination of 
group over group and class over class and encouraged 
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inter-group persecution. 

Another bad trait of the Arabs was their drunken¬ 
ness, Their condition in this respect was much worse 
than what one finds in the alcohol-loving West. Every 
well-to-do house was a tavern. In a gathering of 
friends and on all festive occasions people took pride 
in becoming tipsy. It has been the case in all societies- 
that gambling gets associated with drunkenness; per¬ 
haps psychologically recklessness issues in the unholy 
alliance of these two evils. Much more than money, 
camels were the currency of Arabia. When the drunk¬ 
ards gambled, the winner of camels would slaughter 
them for a general feast to exhibit generosity. .Some¬ 
times under the influence of alcohol the host became 
extravagantly hospitable and, in order to be praised 
as a host, slaughtered all his camels; when the com¬ 
pany enjoyed roasted meat and innumerable cups of 
wine they sang his praises and the drunken dancing 
girls entertained them throwing all shame and modesty 
to the winds. The poets improvised pornographic 
. verses in praise of these vendors of sexual charms. 
Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry is replete with such stuff. 
Similar conditions prevail in many Western countries 
today but they cannot find any way of eradicating 
this evil. The reformers of theTJnited States made a 
heroic and praiseworthy attempt to enforce prohibi¬ 
tion by law and police action but failed ignonimiously 
because the national conscience could not be suffi¬ 
ciently convinced; the whole attempt ended in a 
tragic failure. 

Weaning a drunkard from his urge for drink is- 
one of the most difficult of moral reforms. It would 
have looked almost impossible to transform wine- 
bibbing Arabia into a sober nation. But Islam and 
the force of Muhammad’s personality made many 
impossible things possible. Eradicating immemorial 
polytheism aiyl idolatry from Arabia and knittingthe 
eternally hostile tribes into one fraternity could have 
appeared as impossible to a historian of Arabia as 
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'eradicating the evil of drunkenness. But this too was 
achieved, though to uproot such a deep-rc oted evil 
some gradualness was used. At first the Prophet 
advised people to abstain from wine but as there was 
no peremptory order people had to judge themselves 
about the degree of abstention; they wanted a further 
clarification which was offered in the following verse: 

(0 Prophet) they ask you about alcohol and gambling. Tell 
them that there is great evil in them; although people derive 
from them some benefits also, their evil outweighs their benefits 
(ii. 219), 

Even this weighing of pros and cons was taken by 
some to allow them some discretion; it was a rational 
calculus of profit and loss but not an order of total 
prohibition. Even great Muslims continued to drink 
after that. Then came an occasion which proved that 
drunkenness and prayers cannot go together and 
whatever vitiates prayers saps the very foundations 
of Islam. An Ansarf had invited ‘Alj and ‘Abdur 
RahmSn ibn ' Auf to dinner and when they had gulped 
a few cups of wine, the time for evening prayers 
arrived. One of them stood up to lead the prayers but 
under the influence of wine got confused in--reciting 
the verses. This led to the first step in' prohibition. 
The verse revealed ordered the Muslims not to offer 
prayers in the condition‘of intoxication which prevents 
them from understanding what they are saying: 

Do not go near prayer when you are intoxicated until you 
know (well) what you say (iv. 43). 

After this order, no tipsy person was allowed to join 
the prayers. As they had to come for congregational 
prayers five times during the day and the night, only 
little intervals were left for them to indulge in drink¬ 
ing, but some of them did avail of this loophole. It 
required another occasion to demonstrate further the 
e vil of drinking before the final order of prohibition in 
uncompromising terms was issued Some Ansar invited 
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friends to a dinner where Sa‘d bin Abj Waqqa? was the 
chief guest. Under the influence of wine Sa ad became 
boastful and asserted that the Emigrants were superior 
to the Helpers. At this tempers flared up and it came 
to fisticuffs. The Muslims were now convinced that 
intoxication removes all healthy inhibitions and sows 
dissension even among friends. It was after this that 
wine was totally prohibited and gambling was includ¬ 
ed in the prohibitory injunctions as a diabolical habit. 

O vou who believe! intoxicants and games of chance and 
(sacrificing to) stones set up and (divining by) arrows are only an 
uncleanliness; the Devil's work; shun it, therefore, that you may 

be successful (v, 90). 

It is reported by Anas that when this verse was 
revealed eleven prominent Muslims were feasting in 
the house of Abu Talhah and indulging_m alcohol. 
The moment this order reached their ears, they un¬ 
hesitatingly smashed their goblets and cups. Inis 
occurred in numerous. houses in Medina. Cashs and 
bottles were smashed ahd emptied into the drams'm 
such large numbers that the streets overflowed wit 
wine Compare this spectacle with the flouting o .orders 
of prohibition enforced by a secular government with no 
spiritual prestige and power, driving the whole vicious 
industry underground with bootlegging and speak¬ 
easies, substituting one corruption for another and on 

making the remedy worse than the disease. 

Gambling is another great evil which has been 
rampant in some ancient civilisations and advances 
in civilisation have not succeeded m checking it. me 
extent of the evil of gambling in ancient culture can 
be visualised by the story of five Pandawa brothers 
in Bharat gambling away their common wife Darupa 
when they had lost everything else. Even today among 
a class of Hindus, Divali is an annual festival of 
gambling. Along with drinking, gambling has been the 
favourite pastime of aristocracies and feudal lords m 
the West; even a man like Tolstoy before his con- 
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version used to gamble hard among fellow military 
officers and aristocrats. Modern legislation seems to 
ignore it altogether because it is impossible to subject 
it to police supervision. Monte Carlo flourishes on it 
and Las Vegas is a favourite resort of American gam¬ 
blers. the extent of this evil in pre-Islamic Arabia 
appears to be even worse than this. Although this evil 
cannot be checked in Western countries, yet no one 
dare pronounce it as a virtue. In Arabia it was com¬ 
mended as one of the essentials of gentlemanliness and 
nobility. One of the noble traits of the Arabs was 
hospitality and generosity, but as they had continued 
this with drinking orgies, they tacked it on to gam¬ 
bling also. They would pool together the meat of 
slaughtered camels and then divide it into ten portions. 
Then they would take ten arrows which had different 
. names and every arrow meant so much portion of 
meat in greater or lesser quantity. These arrows were 
put in a sack and jumbled together. After this a 
reliable person was appointed to draw the lots. Some 
arrows in the sack meant nil and in whosoever s name 
this blank was drawn received no portion and the 
collected portions of these blanks were then distributed 
in charity. Thus the noble virtue iof charity became 
associated with the vice of gambling as drunkenness 
was associated with it.- When the Qur an said that 
drinking and gambling carry some benefits also with 
them, it was referring to this custom. As.charity and 
hospitality were acknowledged and practised as great 
virtues, people who took no part in drinking orgies 
and gambling were considered to be mean misers. By 
association with a virtue the vices had become exalt¬ 
ed. They had coined a term for such “mean misers”: 
they called them Barm. Respectable people would 
refuse to marry their daughters to these Barms. A 
pre-Islamic poet asks his wife that if he is killed and 
she desires taking another husband, she must not 
choose a mean person who has never joined a gambling 
party. .There was a good deal of betting on future 
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happenings. Before Islam prohibited it, Abu Bakr, 
on the basis of a Our'anic prophecy, bet against a 
pagan that the Romans shall retrieve their defeat by 
the Persians within six years. As the Romans were not 
victorious within that period, he lost the bet. If the 
period had been nine years he would have won it. 
Like the ancient Hindus, they did not hesitate to stake 
even their women and children in a desperate gamble 
when they had lost everything else. This recklessness 
occurred very often when a man had lost his senses 
and reason by intoxication. The Forty Years’ War 
between ‘Abas and Dhubyan was the result of heavy 
betting on horses. 

Another, cruel institution among the Arabs was 
heartless usury. The pagan Arabs as well as the Jews 
indulged in it. Some eminent persons who became the 
pillars of Islam after their conversion were usurious 
money-lenders. 'Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, 
‘Uthman, the third successor of the Prophet, and Khalid 
b. Waljd, the “Sword of Allah,” were money-lenders. 
When usury was prohibited by Islam, they were 
asked to demand back only the principal without any 
interest that may have accrued. 

O you who believe ! be careful of (your duty to) Allah and 
relinquish what remains (due) from usury, if you are believers 
(ii. 278). * 

+■ 

ia’if was a very wealthy city and its prosperous 
citizens increased their wealth by usury. When they 
entered into a peace treaty with the Prophet, one of 
the terms was that they shall desist from this vile 
practice. This was also the condition of peace with the 
Najrani merchants of Yemen. The hot indignation of the 
Qur'an against usury, making it an act of high'treason 
and equivalent to waging war against God and His 
Prophet, can be appreciated if we look at the conditions 
that were attached to money-lending, the highest of 
which was that if a debtor could not’pay within the 
stipulated period, ther ate of interest was enhanced. 
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with geometrical progression and during the course of 
a few years the entire assets of the debtor, his mov¬ 
able and immovable goods, were confiscated in dis¬ 
charge of the debt. Most of the debtors were the needy 
poor peasants and workers who got entrapped and 
enslaved by this cruel exploitation. Among the ex¬ 
ploiting class the Jews were the foremost because they 
were a wealthy community and thought it religiously 
permissible to fleece the pagans. Slavery also became 
a consequence of usury. When the debtor took a loan 
on a mortgage and was unable to return the loan 
within a specified period, the mortgaged article became 
the property of the money-lender. The worst part of 
the system was that sometimes women and children 
were also mortgaged and, if the debtor was unable to 
pay the mounting debt, became the property of the 

usurer. 

Besides this economic blood-sucking, theft and 
dacoity were also very common and, as every tribe 
was a predatory tribe,"their mores and ethos did not 
deprecate it, if it was practised.against strangers or 
other tribes. Every tribe was ever ready to lift the 
cattle as well as the women and children of other 
tribes. Trading caravans could not pass through the ' 
domain of a tribe without heavily bribing it. The 
women and children captured in a raid were often 
sold in slavery while the cattle were kept by the 
raiders. As these raids occurred often in the early 
hours of the morning when before dawn the weary 
travellers slumbered for a little rest, the word subh 
(morning) acquired the meaning of loot as subih was 
the man who stole or raided in the morning. If the 
people had indulged in this all the twelve months 
in the year there would have been no respite and 
.as the dacoits wanted to -feel secure and safe 
against each other at least for,a short period they 
had agreed that the three months of pilgrimage 
should be held as sacred months in which loot, murder 
•and feuds should stop. But even the sanctity of these 
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three months was not always respected; when it did 
not suit them they would shift these three months of 
amnesty and substitute them for other months. Some 
tribes were notorious for theft and dacoity. The tribe 
of TaT which has become famous in literature because 
of the legendary charitableness of Hatim enjoyed 
this unenviable reputation. Hatim's charity seems to 
have been an over-compensation for the guilt of the 
tribe of which he was the chief. Hatim was a Christian 
and in all probability the whole tribe was Christian, 
but Christianity had made no difference in the morality 
of the tribe. Hatim alone appears to be an honourable 
exception. He enjoyed such a reputation in Arabia 
that when his daughter was captured in a battle and 
brought before the Prophet as a war prisoner, the 
Prophet, learning that she was Hatim’s daughter, 
spread his mantle on the ground and made her sit there 
honourably. When the Muslims were astonished at this 
exceptional treatment of a war prisoner the Prophet 
said to them: “Don’t you know the noble character 
of her father?” When the Prophet said that she was 
free, a true daughter of her father as she was, she re¬ 
fused to accept freedom unless others of her tribe were 
also set at liberty. 

Dacoits expected to be praised for their bravery 
and sang of their exploits; the poets composed eulo¬ 
gies for them. But even sneaking thieves were not 
ashamed of their doings. Ta'abbata Sharran has be¬ 
come a classical figure in this respect. In the collection 
of Hamdsah you find his couplets depicting himself 
as a skilful and cunning thief. There were eminent 
people among the Quraish who were accused of steal¬ 
ing even from the valuable store of the Ka'bah 
offerings. A number of them combined to steal a deer 
of gold from the Ka'bah. Thieving was so common, 
among all classes that, among other things, the pledge 
of conversion required by the Prophet from men as 
well as women included the solemn promise that they 
shall not steal. 
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Some scholars, dominated by the economic view of 
history, are of view that morals and creeds are the 
products of economic situations and vary concomitant¬ 
ly with economic changes. They would say that pre¬ 
datory tribes, among whom theft and loot and raids 
are considered virtues, generally live in economic con¬ 
ditions of extreme scarcity. If there are no normal 
channels of production and distribution of goods, they 
will not hesitate to get what they want by deceit, 
theft or violence; morality is the product of a moderate 
sufficiency of means. In conditions of economic in 
security and chaos it is difficult to hold people back 
from coveting and snatching whatever they can, par- 
ticulary when there is no strong government to check 
them. This was the condition of a large part of beduin 
and tribal Arabia which had lasted ior millenniums. 
Under such conditions sermons on peace, on love for 
the neighbour and on immunity for the stranger be¬ 
come ineffective Such people may be put down for a 
while by a strong moral force which emerged with 
Islam and the personality of Muhammad, but the 
moment that controlling force is weakened and the 
fabric of government becomes loose, the old instincts 
and urges come to the surface again. The chief reason 
for the revolt of the Arabian tribes immediately after 
the death of the Prophet was economic. The tribes had 
never dreamt of paying taxes to anybody; on the 
other hand, they were in the habit of receiving irregu 
lar taxes or bribes from trading caravans that passed 
by them. Islam had stopped their robberies which 
they thought had reduced their means of livelihood 
and now the Islamic Central State centred in Medina 
levied Zakat on them, mostly a capital levy on their 
cattle or a little gold or silver which they may have 
acquired by barter, bribes or loot. The Zakat levy 
was very moderate and reasonable, but this was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. They said they had 
become Muslims, repudiated their gods and idols and 
agreed to follow other moral and religious injunctions 
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but they were not prepared to be taxed. Even the 
stern ‘Umar hestitated to wage war against them to 
stop this no-tax campaign because the Prophet had 
prohibited the Muslims to draw swords against fellow 
Muslims, and these dissidents professed to be Muslims. 
It was the genius of Abu Bakr which realised the 
gravity of the situ'ation because without Zakat, which 
was the only tax for the simple initial needs of the 
incipient Muslim State, the State would have disinteg¬ 
rated leaving the 'independent Arabian tribes to 
shift for themselves, acknowledging no overall central 
authority. How could a State run without taxes and 
without any central organisation ? Islam was saved by 
the faith and valour of a minority of its defenders in 
Medina against overwhelming hordes bent on a counter¬ 
revolution , but unless there could come about a 
change in the economic condition of the tribes, the 
eternally hungry tribes could not be trusted to keep 
the peace for long. The change in the economic situa¬ 
tion came with the territorial expansion of Islam by 
the overthrow of the powerful Persian and Roman 
Empires on the right and left of Arabia bringing the 
Fertile Crescent within the domain of Islam along with 
Persia and Egypt. Large-scale recruitment of the 
beduins in the army and the chances of settling in 
prosperous and fertile lands solved the economic prob¬ 
lem to a great extent. Ta.create still further economic 
security ‘Umar prepared a register of the entire Mus¬ 
lim population granting stipends to individuals and 
families sufficient to ward of! starvation and fulfil very 
fundamental needs. This was the first experiment in 
history to lay the foundations of a Socialist Welfare 
State which considered itself bound to look after the 
elementary needs of its citizens out of State revenues. 
But with the emergence of absolute monarchies later 
on the experiment could not be developed any further 
or even maintained. Later in history the Arabian tribes 
reverted to their old habits and became predatory 
again. Even under the nominal Ottoman sovereignty 
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over Arabia, right down to the strong hand of Sultan 
Jbn Sa'Qd, the caravans of the pilgrims,were looted. 
Even Ibn Sa'ud may not have succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing law and order if economic betterment had not 
rome from other quarters—the undreamt-of oil wealth 
of Arabia. This shows that religious teaching alone and 
moral sermonising by itself cannot hope to succeed 
if the means of livelihood are scarce and insecure. Man 
does not live by bread alone, but he cannot live with¬ 
out bread. Therefore, even the followers of property- 
hating Jesus pray for daily bread. 

The struggle for existence which was severe in the 
geographical conditions of the beduin tribes had made 
them cruel and callous. They lived in a perpetual 
condition of war with their physical and human 
environment, and war necessarily generates and en¬ 
courages cruelty. The sentiment of respect for life was 
non-existent. To lose one’s own life or take the life of 
another did not require a moment’s hesitation. They 
took pleasure not only in killing but also in tort ure and 
mutilation of men and animals. Tying of enemies with 
poles and trees and making them targets of arrows 
was an enjoyable pastime. In their • feasting they 
severed the humps of living camels or the fatty backs 
of rams for roasting; this was one of their sumptuous 
dishes. Or for sheer sport they would practise archery 
on animals tied to poles. In the frenzy of war they 
had no scruples in bayoneting the abdomens of preg¬ 
nant women; but \yomen themselves were not less 
cruel. They rejoiced in cutting the ears and noses of 
fallen enemies in the battlefield and string them into 
garlands to wear in triumph. They vowed to make 
cups of the skulls of enemies and drink wine in them 
after victory. The wife of Abu Sufyan was a symbol of 
the diabolical cruelty of women when she ripped open 
the abdomen of Ham^ah, drew out his liver and chew¬ 
ed it. Another cruel method of dealing with the enemy 
was tying his limbs to branches of adjacent trees 
pulled together and then letting go the branches, thus 
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tearing his limbs apart. They tied women with the 
tails of horses which were made to gallop, thus 
tearing them to bits. The least cruel method they 
used in punishing an enemy was to shut him up in a 
closet and starve him to death ; they called this method 
sabr which in common language denotes the virtue 
of patience and perseverance. Sometimes they tied a 
camel on the grave of a person and starved it to death 
to serve as the dead person’s transport. Such a camel 


was called Baliyyah. . . . , A 

The list of the vices of the pre-Islamic Arabs would 

not be complete without mentioning their attitude 
towards sexual relations. Adultery fornication and 
prostitution were not only condoned but proudly eulo¬ 
gised by their great poets. Imra’-u 1-Qais, the classical 
Arab poet of the Jahiliyyah, about whom the Prophet 
passed the verdict that he was a poet of poets a ^ d 
would lead them to Hell, composed a qastdah de¬ 
picting pornographic details of his sexual adventures 
with his cousin Anizah which was sung even by chi - 
ren Ibn ‘Abbas has related ( Sahlh Bukhari, K-dab- 
un-NikahVol. II) that pre-Islamic Arabs hesitated to 
practise fornication openly but did not condemn 1 i 
it was practised surrepticiously. Prostitution was prac¬ 
tised as a profession; houses of the prostitutes were 
marked by flags fixed before their doors and, there¬ 
fore they were called “women of flags”. Such women 
in the West put up red lights on their doors and their 
quarter is called a red-light area. In this respect 
civilisation does not seem to have advanced a bit except 
in the wrong direction. There were houses of P J osti 
tion in Mecca itself before Islam and some of 
prostitutes enjoyed a high social status. After Islan 
Marsad Ghanavl asked the permission of the P* 
phet to marry one of them, known as Unaq. It was 
in reply to this request that the verse was revealed 
that a pious Muslim who has not been an adulterer 
himself should not marry such hardened sinners, bum. 
women if they are desirous of marrying, should taxi 
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husbands who have had a similar past or they should 
choose an idolater who does not accept the Islamic 

code of morality. 

The fornicator shall not marry any but a fornicatress or idola¬ 
tress (xxiv. 3). 

Even when a respectable man like ‘Abdullah ibn Ubayy 
whom the Medinites, before the arrival of the Prophet, 
had resolved to crown as king compelled ms s ave- 
girls to earn money for him by letting their bodies to 
others. No one considered this to be despicable. 1 he 
practice must have been common and a verse of t e 
Our J an had to put a stop to it: “Compel not your slave- 
girls to prostitution” (xxiv. 33). They also had a 
eugenic idea that some great qualities are inherited. 
As thev valued bravery more than morality, sometimes 
thev would allow their wives to cohabit with a brave 
man to get a brave son. Sometimes they practised collec¬ 
tive fornication. A group of men whose number should 
not exceed ten would cohabit with the same woman. 
If she became pregnant and gave birth to a child she 
would send for the whole group and pick up any one of 
them as the father of the child, and he had to accept 
the child and bring him up as his own. Even in this 
immoral society the determination of fatheihood loi a 
child was considered necessary for purposes of main¬ 
tenance ; so even when a prostitute gave birth to a cm a 
she would send for a professional physiognomist skil¬ 
ful in the art of qiydfah (feature study) and consult¬ 
ed him as to which one out of her many clients did the 
child resemble most, and the supposed father had o 
accept the verdict. (All these modes are mentioned m 
detail in Sahih Bukhari , “Kitab-un-Nikah” ) Marriage 
for a temporary stipulated term was also^ allowed. in 
the beginning Islam did not prohibit it but later on 
it was strictly banned. Another abhorrent custom 
was to inherit step-mothers as chattels and make 

them wives of the heir. . 

Chastity is bound up with modesty m dress so as 
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not to make a person sexually exciting. The pre- 
Islamic Arabs had no scruples about nakedness. Even 
in sacred functions like the pilgrimage men and women 
circumambulated the Ka'bah stark naked. They were 
absolutely devoid of any feeling of modesty or desire 
of privacy in this respect. Men bathed together abso¬ 
lutely naked, nor did they feel the necessity of screen¬ 
ing themselves from each other while answering the call 
of nature. 

Women fared the worst in the pre-Islamic Arabian 
society. In their perpetual strife the Arabs wanted 
fighters only, strong enough to protect themselves 
and kill others. Women in such a society are considered 
a liability. In wartime they were captured and violat¬ 
ed right on the field of battle. It is only women who 
beget, so they considered it a necessary evil that some of 
them had to be kept alive. But the Arabs would rather 
not have any. They felt sad at the birth of a daughter 
and harboured the idea of strangling their female 
babies or bury them alive even when they were quite 
grown up. 

The pre-Islamic Arab logic was that he who could 
not fight could not inherit, because property was con¬ 
nected wi th offensive and defensive fight. On the basis 
of this logic, infants and small children also were 
deprived of inheritance. Islam falsified this logic, al¬ 
though some professedly civilised societies continue to 
be governed by this logic, not prescribing any share in 
inheritance for women, adding further to this injustice 
by making a woman’s property vest in the name of 
the husband at the time of wedding. 

In Arabia there was no limit placed on the number 
of wives one may marry. According to the Mosaic law 
and many other religious and customary codes, a man 
could have as many wives as he pleased and treat them 
as he pleased. Islam placed a limit on polygamy and 
made the conditions so hard that a just man could 
incur this responsibility with the utmost hesitation. 
Under Islam a man who cannot dispense absolute jus- 
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tice between more than one wife and more than one 
family is ordained to remain monogamous, and men 
are warned that they shall find it extremely hard to 
do iustice in this respect. The Arabs used to divorce 
women at will and keep them suspended, neither re¬ 
taining and maintaining them nor allowing them to 
marry others. Islam disapproved of divorce, but when 
it became inevitable, regulated it with rationality and 

US Before Islam women were treated with cruelty in 
many other ways. During the menstrual period they 
were considered pdlluted and segregated completely, 
they had to eat and drink separately. To the widows 
thev were very cruel, only less so than the Hindus 
who either burnt them or kept them alive for life¬ 
long persecution. A widow among the Arabs was 
shut up in a small closet clothed in dirty rags. She 
was immured like this for a whole year. At the ter¬ 
mination of this solitary imprisonment, a goat or a 
donkey was pushed into her closet. When she had 
rubbed her body and her private parts against the 
animal she was allowed to come out with the excreta 
of the animal in her hand, which, when she threw it 
away, brought her out of mourning. A further method 
of depriving woman of all economic rights was to 
deprive her of her bride-price or Mihr. Whatever the 
bridegroom gave the bride in money or property was 
grabbed by her father because the girl was his pro¬ 
perty which he had sold to her husband for a price. 

Islam attempted to eradicate all the evils, enume¬ 
rated above and the extent to which it has succeeded 
is a matter of history. We have already stated that 
due to their peculiar geographical and economic con¬ 
ditions the tribes reverted to their old predatory habits 
because of the difficulty of controlling them from any 
strong centre, but after the territorial expansion of 
Islam there was large-scale migration to fertile lands. 
These very tribes about which the Qur an said that 
they were hardened in infidelity produced a progeny 
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in better and settled conditions that became the van¬ 
guard of a dynamic and progressive civilisation im¬ 
bibing the arts and sciences of other cultures and 
advancing them by a creative synthesis with Islamic 
outlook and Islamic values. They proved to be an ex¬ 
cellent raw material to be moulded into a superior 
culture. Perhaps with all their vices they possessed 
certain traits and potentialities which were best 
suited to be channelled into creative life. Let us try to 
take stock of these traits. 

To start with a physical basis, the Arabs were a 
tough and healthy race. Their geography and severe 
struggle for existence had weeded out unhealthy strains 
and only those had survived and procreated who were 
adapted to this inhospitable environment. Their iso¬ 
lation protected them from any admixture of weaker 
and degenerate races. They were rightly proud of their 
racial purity and were so particular about their pe¬ 
digrees and genealogies that they transmitted by a con¬ 
stant tradition the records of their descent from their 
great ancestors. Mere independence may not be a value 
by itself, but who can deny that all the real values 
of life are rooted in a sentiment of freedom? They were 
a freedom-loving people and their tribal life was regu¬ 
lated by a kind of primitive democracy. There was 
neither kingship nor hereditary aristocracy among 
them in which even degenerates have power and in¬ 
fluence merely because of the accident of birth. Within 
each tribe there was classless society, and individuals 
were honoured only if they possessed some intrinsic 
qualities: it may be bravery or generosity or a genius 
for poetry. They would not acknowledge the leader¬ 
ship of a man simply because he happened to be the 
descendant of a man who was great in his own right; 
to gain respect he must prove his worth by his own con¬ 
duct. They had never been subjugated by the great 
imperial powers that rose and fell beyond their borders 
without stretching their tentacles into their private and 
public life. Nor had any proselytising religion enveloped 
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-them in its fold. They did practise idolatrous poly¬ 
theism but their religion sat very loose on them. We 
have already said in an earlier chapter that sometimes 
they would allow a son to become a Jew if he survived 
-where religious conviction was deep, such a vow would 

bC Ttifa historical fact that the great religions around 
them were in a bad plight and had lost a11 generative 
force As Carlyle has said in his essay on Muhamma , 
Christians blame Islam for having swept away Chris¬ 
tianity in its dynamic sweep; but what was this Chris¬ 
tianity ? It was only fuel for the fire of Muhammad. 
Judaism was the same, if not still worse as had caused 
the revolt of Jesus against it!—a heap often thousan 
laws and rituals, callous and cruel and depleted of 
any inner spiritual attitudes. Christianity which after 
Paul had claimed the supersession oi law by Love was 
spending its energies in the determination of the natur 
of Trinity, was either actively engaged in persecuting 
heretics or finding salvation in ascetic denial of the 
world and mortification of the flesh. Zoroastrianism 
had deviated from the ethical monotheism of Zoioaster 
and sunk into fantastic dualism mixed up again with 
gods and spirits, and vying with Christianity m reli¬ 
gious persecution. The realistic temperament of the 
Arabs had prevented them from indulgence in meta¬ 
physical disputes and theological wrangnngs If there 
were a few genuinely religious-minded individuals 
among them, they became undogmatic theists like the 
Hanifs who were there before Islam. If the Arabs had 
been firmly in the clutches of the priesthoods of any 
of these great religions, even a religion like Islam or 
the forceful personality of a Muhammad could not 
have disentangled them from these involvements. 
It was their freedom from any imperial or theocratic 
hold and their realism that made them respond to a 
religious movement after having tried unsuccessful¬ 
ly to resist it. Besides being realists they were also 
naturalists. The jinn they believed m could hardly be 
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called supernatural powers; they were only human¬ 
like themselves with certain special powers. They 
were neither metaphysicians nor believers in mys¬ 
teries, nor could ultrarational dogmas evoke any 
response in their mind. Greek dialectic would have 
appeared to them as a frivolous game of a rat trying 
to find his way to his food through a specially prepared 
intricate maze. They were temperamentally ready only 
for a simple creed, a creed without dogmas. They 
believed in God even before Islam, but their theism 
was of a very tenuous nature that could go along with 
polytheism which had overwhelmed it. Their theism 
required only purging and that is exactly what Islam 
did. Islam drew certain logical corollaries from belief 
in an all-wise and beneficent Creator and connected 
the attributes of God with demands of human morali¬ 
ty. Arabia had no books either of metaphysics or 
theology, so there was no battle of books in which 
Islam may have been compelled to take part, sacrific¬ 
ing the substance of religion to verbal quibbles. What 
grievous - trouble has Jesus with the worshippers of 
the letter among his nation, the People of the Book ? 
And what long travail had Buddha to suffer in wrestl¬ 
ing with Brahmanic lore, trying one panacea of salva¬ 
tion after another reducing himself to a cadavre in 
ascetic practices prescribed by various schools before 
he could be enlightened about all these futilities and 
inanities. 

Because of their illiteracy the Arabs lived closer to 
Nature which made them fit to accept a natural reli¬ 
gion which did not base itself on miracles and mys¬ 
teries; God sent to them a Prophet who was also 
unburdened with books. No fundamental tenet of Islam 
is based on a miracle or refers to any supernatural be¬ 
lief or ultrarational dogma. Islam’s simple monotheism 
is based on a rational approach to Reality, and even 
philosophical theism, starting from dogmatic presump¬ 
tion, reaches it by pure reason. If any religion could 
claim to be natural and rational, it is Islam. Such a 
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religion could be acceptable initially to people who 
were not overwhelmed by supenaturalism and were not 
in search of salvation by transcendence of physical 
and human nature. The Arabs were not in search of 
salvation in the sense in which Buddhism, Brah¬ 
manism or dogmatic Christianity conceived it. The 
premise of the former two creeds was the illusory nature 
of the world and all life which engendered ignorance 
and pain and necessitated an infinite series of rebirths 
which may degrade egos to assume the bodies of ani¬ 
mals; every birth, high or low, is the result of an 
inexorable law of Karma. The Indian. conception of 
salvation was to rise above this sorry scheme of things 
either through knowledge of the identity of the indi¬ 
vidual with the Cosmic transcendent Self or through 
ascetic annihilation of the will to live. In the last 
analysis they were life-negating creeds; they aspired 
for good riddance. The Christian conception of salva¬ 
tion was to get rid of the bad heritage of sinfulness 
passed on to the whole of humanity. Humanity could not 
save itself by good deeds, as the really good deeds 
deserving of well-being and happiness had become im¬ 
possible for it on account of the first great Fall which 
God could not forgive. The only alternative left for a 
just and merciful God was to atone for the sinfulness 
of humanity by sacrificing His own Eternal Son. 
Only acceptance of this Vicarious Atonement can free 
humanity from a well-deserved damnation. The Hindus 
said that life in its origin is illusory and painful, and 
Christianity said that the spring of life is poisoned at 
the source. These conceptions necessar ily lead to a pes¬ 
simistic view' of life and, therefore, their conceptions 
of salvation are centred in seeking release from life 
which is damnation of one kind or another. Against 
these beliefs Islam taught that life is a gift of God 
replete with blessings and pregnant with immense 
potentialities for good if man uses his reason and free 
will rightly with which he is specially endowed. By 
misuseof these gifts he can sink below the animals. 
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but when rightly directed he can rise above the angels. 
He is not created to seek salvation from a condemned 
existence but to strive for well-being here and hereafter. 
There is no conception of salvation in Islam ; the Mus¬ 
lim seeks well-being through rational and virtuous 

living. 

Our Lord ! grant us good in this world and good in the here¬ 
after (ii. 201). 

Faith in a good God is essential for well-being be¬ 
cause it offers a guarantee for the preservation of all 
values and uplifts man by the progressive assimilation 
of Divine attributes-. It frees him from all irrational 
fears and delivers him from the worship of natural 
and supernatural powers. Faith in such a God Who 
holds an ultimate ideal for the amelioration of human 
life and convinces him of the objectivity and validity 
of values, and virtuous living corresponding to this 
ideal are the only instruments for the attainment of 
well-being. This undogmatic, humanistic and natural 
faith could have been accepted only by a people whose 
nature had not been corrupted by metaphysical be¬ 
liefs and mysteries and who sought not deliverance 
from life but better life to actualise its immense 
potentialities for good. On this account Islam is accus¬ 
ed of materialism, sensualism and naturalism; it is 
accused because it says “Yes” to life. Deussen, the 
great Sanskritist and historian of philosophy {German 
History of Philosophy, five volumes) who, like 
Schopenhauer, was under the influence of Vedantic 
and Buddhistic metaphysics, said about Islam that 
it was not a spiritual religion because it encourages 
man to adapt himself to this world, and teaches its 
followers not to transcend the life of the senses. 
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IS UNIVERSAL RELIGION POSSIBLE ? 


T O envisage even the possibility of a universal reli¬ 
gion appears to be too Utopian. Humanity in the 
past has never had one religion and the present 
humanity too is split up into a number of major reli¬ 
gions which are further split up into numerous sects. 
The case is more or less the same in all religions. The 
greatest pulverisation into sects is found in Christen¬ 
dom : census in the U.S.A. alone listed more than three 
hundred sects. Hinduism too is a generic name for 
numerous beliefs and practices. The peculiar feature 
of Hinduism is the absence of any common belief with 
the result that in the Indian census the word' ‘Hindu” 
is defined only negatively as a citizen of India who is 
not a Muslim, a Christian or a Buddhist. Buddhism too 
is divided into various sects held together only by 
reverence for the spirituality or divinity of Buddha: 
Islam too has sects though their differences are main¬ 
ly political or juristic; they all believe in the funda¬ 
mental tenets of Islam *. so that one would be justified 
in asserting that Islam has no sects with clearly de- 
fined dividing lines. The schism had only a political 
foundation. The Shl'ahs believe that ‘All should have 
succeeded the Prophet, not by election or selection, but 
by right of spiritual descent from the Prophet, and 
the Caliphate or ImEmate should have descended in 
apostolic succession. 

Believers in the unity and solidarity of humanity, are 
dismayed by the irrational and sorry spectacle of the 
strife of creeds and sects. Spiritual religions, if pro¬ 
perly understood and practised, should have worked as 
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a great uniting force to make humanity realise its com¬ 
mon essence and its common aim and destiny, but in 
actual practice the vicissitudes of history and tradi¬ 
tion have made them into a hcTpelessly divisive force. 
Science which is considered to be secular and mundane 
and technology that has resulted from its application 
have already made the world one; it is only the forces 
of fanatical religion, with claims of the monopoly of 
Truth and Salvation along with equally fanatical and 
narrow nationalism based on language, race or geo¬ 
graphy, that stand in the way of the solidarity of 
humanity. Theidea of the League of Nations, conceived 
and launched by the idealist Wilson, was the first 
hestitating attempt to create a common forum for 
nations who should be made to subscribe and submit 
to the principle of international morality. But the col¬ 
lective egoism of all nations great or small was too 
deep-rooted to submit to any idealism in practice. The 
nations clashed with a still greater cataclysm. The 
holocaust of the second global conflagaration too would 
not have changed the psychology of national egoism 
sufficiently to prevent a third world war if science had 
not put the alternative before the two world powers, 
that they must now strive to have one world or they 
shall have none. The spirituality of great world teachers 
and the idealisms of philosophers and sages have failed 
to bring humanity to its senses which continues to 
glorify war as heroic. Science, by presenting the alter¬ 
native of total destruction in which there will be no 
victor and no vanquished left, has eliminated the pos¬ 
sibilities of a global war altogether. But there has been 
no psychological or ethical conversion; humanity is only 
terrified and not converted; the forces of jingoistic 
nationalism or imperialism are not annihilated but 
leashed. But the very fact that a body like the United 
Nations is in existence and has come to stay is a great 
initial step towards world peace. Science and techno¬ 
logy have united humanity by annihilating distance 
and by making man believe in the universality and 
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objectivity of physical nature. The United Nations has 
created a forum for the discussion of international 
problems although its verdicts have as yet no force to 
xnake the recalcitrant nations submit. But even this 
relatively important and helpless body is able to 
achieve some good within its present limitations. 

But, what is the world doing about religion which 
is another great divisive force in the emotional life of 
humanity ? The days of religious wars waged mostly 
by Christian nations are over. The Muslims never 
waged a war to exterminate or convert the followers 
of other creeds. Among the Muslim sects there have 
occasionally been tensions and individual cases of 
pressure and persecution, but no Muslim sect ever 
gathered together its adherents to persecute or anni¬ 
hilate another religion or another Muslim sect. Religious 
war as such is a peculiar feature only of European 
history. The early Muslims after prolonged persecu¬ 
tion and martyrdom had to stand up and defend their 
creed against barbarous tribes, but the moment they 
felt secure they proclaimed and practised religious 
liberty nQt only for themselves but for all. Militant 
paganism had to be overcome by force, all persuasion 
and attempts at conciliation having failed. 

But whatever the Muslims or the Christians and 
others may have been guilty of in the past, the temper 
of humanity in general is so changed now that holy 
wars and crusades are no longer possible. That is surely 
an appreciable step towards the establishment of world 
peace. But the elimination of armed conflict is. not - 
enough. The segregative tendencies, emotional aliena¬ 
tion and cold hostility continue. Every rationalist, 
every mystic and every lover of humanity deplores 
this state of affairs.. 

A common science of physical nature to which the 
scientists of all nations pay homage has become pos¬ 
sible, after centuries of intellectual development and 
objective thinking. A political forum for all nations has 
become an actuality; fundamental rights of nations 
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and individuals have been accepted by all nations, 
though it will take a long time before they are also 
honoured in practice everywhere. The path of progress 
has been chalked out, the sense of direction and the 
goal are indisputable, the feet of humanity have been 
put on the road and the progressive accomplishment 
is left to the inherent forces of evolution. 

Is anything similar possible about religion ? The 
human genius that created a unified and unifying 
science and technology and also an agreement about 
fundamental human rights besides bringing into 
existence an institution for safeguarding inter¬ 
national peace, however rudimentary it may be in its 
modest beginnings, should not fail to evolve modes 
of thought and action to lessen, if not eliminate, 
inter-faith tensions and take positive steps to 
advance inter-faith goodwill. Nations as well as reli¬ 
gious beliefs and communities are creations of his¬ 
tory as well as individual and social psychology. The 
forces of history have been changing from epoch to 
epoch and the sociology and psychology of religious 
beliefs and practices too have been a changing pheno¬ 
menon. That which is a product of change cannot 
cease to be susceptible of further changes. 

The question to be answered is whether in the 
matter of religion there has been slowly evolving a 
process of development from watertight particularism 
to some type of universalism. Luckily we can answer 
this question in the affirmative. There was a time 
when every tribe had its god or gods friendly to the 
tribe but hostile to other gods and their worshippers. 
Religion, along with morality at this stage, was tribal; 
the gods were exalted as powerful embodiments of 
the collective tribal egos. Besides their own quarrels 
they took an active part in the battles fought by their 
devotees. The development of Israelite religious con¬ 
sciousness first set aside the gods of surrounding tribes 
as less powerful and less divine and at the end denied 
their existence altogether. Then there remained only 
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one God, the Creator and Sustainer of the world of 
Nature and the world of Man. The elimination of a 
multiplicity of gods tended towards the unification of 
humanity and made possible the concept of a world 
order originating in the will of one Supreme Creator 
and supervised and sustained by one Power. But this 
did not completely curb man’s primeval and deep- 
rooted tribalism. This one God, too, though uni¬ 
versal in omnipotence and omniscience, was believed 
to be concerned mostly with the destinies of one parti¬ 
cular people, and the vicissitudes of this one people 
formed the central theme of the cosmic drama. The 
concept of the Chosen People made tribalism enter the 
spacious mansion of Theism by the back door and in 
practice the One Universal God ceased to be universal 
although remaining the Supreme One. The monotheis¬ 
tic faiths, all professing to believe in one God, besides 
Whom there is none else, became even more bitterly 
hostile to one another than polytheistic religions which 
had gradually shown tolerance towards the gods of 
different tribes. The One God became a militant sove¬ 
reign, the Lord of Hosts and extremely jealous of his 
sovereignty. Behold the bitter clash of the Jews and 
the Christians and of both with the followers of Islam. 
If God were genuinely believed to be the One Universal 
Father of all, it should follow logically that He should 
not treat a large number of humanity as consisting 
of step-children or bastards; He would not create such 
an enormous progeny to be the fuel for Hell. 

The Jewish consciousness was rooted in the concept 
of the Chosen People. Some of their great prophets, 
notwithstanding exalted ethical concepts, seem to 
be concerned mostly with the destiny of their own 
people for whose weal and woe Jehovah has a special 
and exclusive concern. Jesus is perhaps the most non- 
tribal of the Israelite prophets. The depth and breadth 
of his spirituality are in general extremely edifying, 
though there are some statements in the Gospels which 
are not consistent with the breadth of his vision and 
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his love : for instance, the passages in which he says 
that his chief mission is concerned with his own tribe 
or the indignant statement that he would not throw 
the food for the children to the dogs, the latter being 
the people who are outside his tribe or fold. They are 
so inconsistent with the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount that one is inclined to believe that they are 
misstatements or interpolations. In general the Gospel 
of Jesus is a gospel not only of toleration but of posi¬ 
tive and creative love even for those whom you would 
normally consider to be your enemies. To the practical 
man of the world the precept to love his enemies 
appears to be much too Utopian to be of any practi¬ 
cal use in the lives of the individuals as well as 
nations. But it is the nature of the Ideal that it is 
always ahead of the Actual. All genuine moral and 
spiritual advance and the prospects of world peace 
lie in this direction. If Christianity had developed on 
these lines, it would have been the greatest blessing 
for mankind, but alas! the followers of Jesus developed 
the idea of the Church Militant and justified it by 
quoting the Scripture that Christ himself had said 
that he had brought not peace but the sword. The 
moment the power of Imperial Rome became its ally, 
Christianity began to be poured into the moulds of 
Roman Imperialism and the Roman Catholic Church 
patterned itself on the power politics of the State. 
The persecuted became the persecutors and freedom 
of conscience was strangled. The horrible tortures of 
the Inquisition were 'perpetrated in the name of the 
Prince of Peace who had advised them to conquer evil 
by love and not by violent resistance or violence. 

Christianity too fell a victim to the idea of the 
Chosen People: the followers of Jesus became the 
Chosen People. Religion, instead of developing as a 
universal human phenomenon, became identified with 
a historical event. The Christian dogma which Jesus 
the great monotheist would not himself have under¬ 
stood was a reversion to the Jewish idea on the one 
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hand and to pagan metaphysics and institutions on 
the other. Graeco-Roman paganism had always tended 
to deify heroes and emperors, so when Christianity 
spread in these regions it was easy to identify Jesus 
with God Almighty Himself. The death of a god and 
his resurrection, also a pagan idea, was incorporated 
in dogmatic Christianity. Seeking oneness with a 
martyred god by eating him and assimilating his 
actual flesh and blood was also an ancient idea in the 
mystery religions of the Mediterranean region. Holy 
Communion with firm belief in trans-substantiation 
became the holiest of all sacraments. Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, Atonement, the miracle of the birth and 
death of Jesus, fragments of mystery religions and 
gnosticism along with Greek metaphysics became tne 
central truths of Christianity. All this would certainly 
have been condemned by Jesus as foolish mumbo 
jumbo, utter hocus pocus and horrible blasphemy. 
Jesus could never have understood what could 
possibly be meant by the terms “Mother of God'' or 
“death of God”. He could have understood God m 
His great mercy forgiving the sins of man but God 
taking on a human body and dying for the sins of 
man would have been considered by him as utter 
foolishness. 

What I mean to say is that the pure theism of 
Jesus with universal love as the essential attribute of 
God, if it had remained unsullied and unencumbered 
by narrow Jewish remnants and pagan mysteries and 
metaphysics, could have ultimately become the life- 
ameliorating creed of the whole of religious-minded 
humanity. 

Early Christianity became ascetic, adopting a 
negative attitude towards life. The Kingdom of 
Heaven was not any transmundane realm beyond 
time and spade and physical nature which could be 
attained by annihilation or repudiation of Nature. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is within the heart and soul 
of man. And Jesus promised that those who enter this 
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Kingdom are not to be deprived of all that is genuinely 
valuable in life, for he said that everything else shall 
be added unto it. What he wanted was a transvalua¬ 
tion of values. 1 here is nothing wrong about the goods 
of life as such, but when they are sought for the?r 
own sake and are considered not as instrumental but 
intrinsic values as if they were the be-all and the end-all 
of existence, they become hindrances for the life of the 
spirit. Those who consider these goods only as life 
lose real and abiding life in seeking them. On the 
other hand, for those who aim at real life material 
goods could be means and not ends. It is a question 
of priority. What is it that man should seek first as 
an intrinsic value? But values have to be embodied in 
the physical realm of which the human body is a 
part. I do not think that Jesus was a transcendental 
mystic with an other-worldly outlook. If you draw 
corollaries from his belief that God is Love, you cannot 
derive negative asceticism from it. The Infinite Love of 
God must be Creative Love creating beings who are 
both subjects and objects of love. There must be inter¬ 
relation of a personal kind between these beings and be¬ 
tween them and God. But relations do not exist in a 
vacuum; they require a world of things as well as a 
world of beings. If the Realm of the Spirit is a Realm of 
Ends, these ends require a world which provides means 
for the realisation of these ends. The Realm of Nature 
may be considered as a Realm of Means. Creative Love 
must create Beauty which has to be embodied in 
forms. A healthy human organism is one of the most 
beautiful and admirable products of God's Creative 
Love. The ascetic who starves and tortures it in the 
hope of spiritual development or what he considers 
'to be salvation is hopelessly misguided. By torturing 
the body he is mutilating the spirit as well, for they, 
are two aspects of the same reality. Jesus was 
mentally as well as physicallj’ a very healthy man. 
He had such an abundance of it that his sheer persence 
or a casual contact healed the sick. He was not a 
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dispenser of disease but of physical as well as mental 

hea jt is one of the great tragedies of religious history 
that from the very beginning Jesus has been misunder¬ 
stood. Jewish priesthood, the eternal enemy of all re¬ 
forming prophethood, took him for a heretic and a rebel 
because he preached that Law was made for man and 
not man for Law. Pragmatism is wrongly taken to be 
antagonistic to revealed religion, but here was see 
Tesus as a great pragmatist who judged the truth of 
things by the sole criterion of life-values. The 
pragmatist of the type of William James was elaborat¬ 
ing only philosophically the precept of Jesus that a 
tree is known by its fruit. The narrow-minded hide¬ 
bound priesthood, for whom religion was mainly a 
shell without kernel, could not understand such a man 
for whom the free life of the spirit was the only 
genuine religion. Nor did his close associates under¬ 
stand him as is evident from the Gospel records. They 
considered him to be a kind of super-magician who 
extracted evil spirits from the bodies of human beings 
and infused them into the bodies of innocent animals 
who tortured them. If they had understood an iota of 
his spirituality which was nothing else than abundant 
love for all creatures, they could never have ascribed 
such a cruel act to him. Could a spiritual man have 
cursed a fig tree because it happened to disappoint him 
being bare of fruit due to natural causes? They could not 
understand his metaphor of the Kingdom of Heaven 
and put childish and silly questions about it. The 
Gospel records show that they were utterly nonplussed 
when he was crucified, and their belief was restored 
w^en he was seen alive moving about three days 
after he was put in a grave, and the grave was found 
to be empty. This they thought to be an extraordinary 
phenomenon and a proof of Jesus’s conquest of death. 
They did not know that this was a phenomenon that 
had occurred in numerous places about not only 
saints but ordinary human beings. Then he was be- 
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lived to have ascended to heaven because he had to 
go back to his Father Whose abode was in the skies. 
They may .be excused because this was the general 
type of ■ primitive religious consciousness. But what 
would you say of a modern well-educated pope who 
in the middle of the twentieth century orders all 
Catholics henceforward to believe that Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, too was bodily lifted to heaven. I 
wonder if Jesus is better understood even now in this 
intellectually enlightened age. 

Did Saint Paul understand him ? He was born 
a Jew but, like most ot his contemporaneous intel¬ 
lectual Jews imbued with Greek metaphysics, he 
wrapped the personality of Jesus in mysteries, 
metaphysics and the gnostic lore, and created the 
cult of Jesus. His genius converted the dispensation 
Christ into Paulinity. The larger part of dogmatic 
Christianity is the creation of St Paul. A modest man 
like Jesus who would not ascribe even goodness to 
himself, saying that not he but his Father was good, 
was mysteriously identified with the Father, co-eternal 
and co-eval with Him. Along with another being, the 
Holy Ghost, the enigma of Trinity, became the 
central dogma and bone of contention for metaphysical 
theologians. The healthy ethics of Christ was relegated 
to the background along with his pure and exalted 
monotheism. 

Now the believers in all these exotic dogmas be¬ 
came the Chosen People. Belief in Incarnation, 
Vicarious Punishment for the Sin of Adam, Atonement, 
Original Sin and Trinity became the indispensable 
condition for salvation. The life-giving spirituality of 
Jesus with his healthy ethical theism was buried 
under these accretions. It is only a few freethinking 
Christians who have extracted again the abiding value 
of the life and teaching of Jesus from the chaff with 
which it was almost inextricably mixed for these two 
millenniums. For these liberal Christians Jesus has 
again become the great Israelite Prophet that he really 
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was, claiming no divinity, preaching and practising 
purity of conduct, emphasising the spirit versus the 
letter, minimising external observances, paying more 
attention - to attitudes than to visible behaviour, 
exalting Love over Law and identifying God with 
Universal Love. Humanity requires no better religion 
than this, but orthodox Christianity considers it to 
be much too thin; it would not be satisfied with the 
exalted humanity of Christ unless it is identified with 
absolute divinity, and unless the life and death of 
Christ are believed to be the finale of cosmic drama of 
the fall and redemption of man. 

The distinguishing and characteristic elements of 
dogmatic Christianity make it unfit to be acceptable 
to enlightened and liberal Christians, far less to the 
rest of humanity. 

Let me sum up the essential chracteristics of a uni¬ 
versal religion before I proceed further/ 

The belief that the foundations of existence are 
spiritual and God is the creative Spirit of Life. 

The human spirit is a partiallised expression of the 
Divine Spirit. 

God, the Cosmic Soul of all existence, is immanent 
in it but transcends it at the same time. He is im¬ 
manent in a much more intimate and ineffable manner 
than the artist is immanent in his creation. He tran¬ 
scends all that He creates because His potential being is 
infinitely greater than His total creation at any stage 
of manifestation. 

Communion with the Cosmic Creative Force is pos¬ 
sible for the human spirit through knowledge, through 
prayer, through goodness, and through the applica¬ 
tion and creation of Beauty. 

Man is destined to share in the attributes of God. 
God being Light and Love, the increase of knowledge 
and the increase of love along with it can make man 
more and more godlike. 

Sense-perception and logical reason are not the only 
avenues of the knowledge of reality. Reality has supra- 
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sensuous and supra-intellectual aspects or dimensions 
of being. The human spirit in an exalted stage can 
come into contact with these aspects deriving more 
life from them and the light that never was on sea or 
land. Revelation is a reality. 

If there are inner contradictions in the revelations 
of a prophet or a saint or if they are obviously con¬ 
trary to scientifically established facts, it is allowable 
to look at them critically. Among conflicting revela¬ 
tions there is no possibility of an objective judgment 
except by the exercise of unprejudiced reason and in¬ 
trinsic human values of life. There must not be any 
crass contradiction between the verdicts of the pure 
light and reason, and no revelation is to be accepted as 
true if it negates ultimate human values, because God 
is the fountain and prefection of these values. Religion, 
finally, is a belief in the conservation of values. 

No religion can now command universal approval 
which runs counter to the conception of evolution in 
general. The application of the idea of evolution to 
every item of existence is now universally accepted as 
valid. Material or vital forms as they are now found are 
products of a long course of evolution. Whether it is the 
solar system or the human body, they assumed their 
present shape because of the working of natural forces. 
Life on our planet undoubtedly had a beginning in time. 
Its origin may not yet be scientifically intelligible or 
demonstrable, but there is no doubt that it originated 
somewhere here when conditions became favourable. 
Through immeasurable ages the unicellular pulsation 
of life has reached its highest manifestations in the 
human organism. No form of life came into existence 
ex nihilo at a stroke. There are differences of opinion 
about its origin and its process of progressive variation 
and development. Whether it is mechanical or emergent 
or creative is only a difference of explanation of the 
fact that is incontrovertible. It is possible for a theist 
to believe that the whole process is God-planned and 
God-directed or God is the Vital Creative and Evolu- 
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tionary Urge,but in the intellectual climate of a rational 
and scientific age any cosmogony or metaphysics which 
ignores the fact itself has no chance of acceptance. 

The unity and solidarity of humanity, irrespective 
of race or creed or colour, is another indispensable be¬ 
lief for any religion that aspires to be universal. As 
genuine religion must repudiate the conception of a 
Chosen People, so must it denounce the mistaken be¬ 
lief of races inherently superior and inherently inferior. 
The human psycho-physical organism is basically 
similar in structure, function and instinct. It is only 
variety of environmental factors and processes of his¬ 
tory that create variety of habits and customs. A 
white child immediately after birth entrusted to negro 
parents living in negro environment would grow up as 
a negro child in outlook and in conduct; the social 
heritage of the white' man’s civilisation shall find no 
traces in his life. Similarly, a negro granted an equali¬ 
ty of opportunity and equalitarian human treatment 
in a white society would show no inferiority in intelli¬ 
gence quotient as compared with a white child. This 
is a proved sociological and scientific fact. This has 
also been an accepted fact in the higher religious con¬ 
sciousness everywhere. Whatever one may think about 
the mystical metaphyscis of Buddha, one fact is in¬ 
dispensable about his teaching that he repudiated the 
deeply-rooted system of the Hindus. For him the 
human predicament was the same for the entire human 
race; the disease being the same, the remedy was also 
the same. He was equalitarian and that w T as the chief 
reason why Brahmanism, feeling its superiority serious¬ 
ly threatened, contrived to drive away this creed from 
the Indian subcontinent. Nor did Jesus believe that 
the Jew possesses any inherent superiority over the 
Gentile; for him human beings were all children of 
the one heavenly Father. Muhammad emphatically 
preached and practised the doctrine of the equality of 
mankind. He said: “Follow your leader, even if he is 
a negro.” In his last sermon, he proclaimed: “No Arab 
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as such is superior to a non-Arab, nor is a non-Arab 
as such superior to an Arab; in the sight of God the 
superior person is only the one possessing a superior 
character.” 

These are the characteristics of true religion. 
It is possible that theologies may continue to differ 
because they are attempts at intellectual formulation 
and logical construction. Speculations about the nature 
of Reality and Truth shall continue to occupy man’s 
intellectual and imaginative faculties. Rituals, exter¬ 
nal observances and modes of worship can never be¬ 
come uniform. Religious communities shall continue 
to feel special attachment for the founders of different 
creeds. The complexion of religious life in general shall 
also vary from nation to nation and from epoch to 
epoch. Superstructures of religions shall present differ¬ 
ent patterns and plans, but the foundations are bound 
to be the same if religious consciousness is rooted in 
an objective reality and is not merely a subjective or 
a social phenomenon dominated by only traditional, 
historical and irrational factors. 

There is no doubt that there has been a long and 
continuous evolution of the idea of God, but this does 
not mean that God, the Real, is a product of this 
evolution. Physical science which is taken to be more 
real than religious consciousness is also a product of 
a long evolution, but no materialistic or naturalistic 
scientist would deny that even in its primitive grop- 
ings it was dealing with an actual reality. Nature 
with its laws was there all the time ; only specula¬ 
tions about it differed. Similarly, religious conscious¬ 
ness sensed even in its first awakenings that some 
superior power, immensely greater than the spirit of 
man and yet akin to it, was the noumenal ground of 
all natural phenomena. Man’s early thought was ani¬ 
mistic and anthromorphic. But even in these primitive 
beginnings man was not utterly misguided. Physical 
sciences in their advance gradually dehumanised and 
impersonalised Nature, but it was only a methodologi- 
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cal convenience and practicability. When the Greek 
Sophist Protagoras said that man is the measure of 
the universe it was considered to be a metaphysical 
and religious heresy. But now the philosophers of 
science like Eddington have returned to a similar posi¬ 
tion. They have begun to prove that science with its 
impersonality is a construction of the human mind 
and the universe as known to senses and to science is 
no mirror of an Absolute Reality but a reflexion of the 
pragmatic necessities of the human mind. If was Kant 
who started putting man back into the centre of all 
perceived reality. We do not discover the laws of an 
objectively given and regulated Nature but give law 
to it, pouring unknown and unknowable data into 
the moulds of Time and Space and Causation which 
have only an instrumental existence being the cate¬ 
gories of the human mind and not independent objec¬ 
tive and absolute realities. 

Speculations about the material universe moved 
from hylozoism of the early Greek thinkers like Thales 
and Anaxagoras through animism, anthropomorphism 
and, proceeding through impersonal mechanistic mate¬ 
rialism, have gradually returned to man being himself 
the source of what he considers to be objective, regulat¬ 
ed Nature. Science has made continuous progress 
because of the faith that orderly Nature exists and it 
is possible to convert its mysteries progressively into 
demonstrable knowledge. 

As man’s senses and intellect have had implicit 
faith in the objective reality of physical Nature, though 
the understanding of it has been changing and evolv¬ 
ing, so religious consciousness has, either by actual 
experience or by belief, has held the unseen and 
superior spiritual ground of being to be real, rather 
more real than phenomenal Nature. Mystical meta¬ 
physics of the type of Plotinus has conceived it as the 
ineffable transcendent One, attributeless in its original 
essence but creator of beings and things and attribute 
in a descending scale through eternal emanation. Reli- 
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gions of Semitic origin, Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, viewed this Ultimate Reality as a transcendent 
personality endowed with consciousness, will and pur¬ 
pose. Buddhism and Vedantic Hinduism conceived it 
in impersonal terms. But all have agreed that the 
human ego can shed its limitations by the cognitive 
and volitional identity. All religious consciousness de¬ 
mands a surrender of the individual self to this ulti¬ 
mate reality conceived as a super-self or as the ground 
of being that transcends all the categories of existence. 
All religions aim at it as the final goal of maij and all 
agree that this surrender opens the door to wider exist¬ 
ence and more real life. 

Human beings at different moral and intellectual 
levels have conceived it in a different manner and even 
in the same religious community individuals differ in 
their approach, andt his variety of approach is desir¬ 
able. Science has advanced because of this freedom 
of approach. Imposed uniformity paralyses the human 
spirit in the intellectual as well as in the religious 
sphere. Therefore, any religion desirous of being accept¬ 
able to all free men must grant this freedom. Men’s 
approach to physical Nature is also various. Pytha¬ 
goras conceived of Ultimate Reality as essentially 
mathematical, every thing and every process being a 
manifestation and embodiment of numbers. After more 
than two millenniums of the study of Nature and 
speculations about it, James Jeans, the philosopher of 
science, has again subscribed to this creed. For Plato 
God was a pyramid of Ideas whose apex is the concept 
of the Good. For Aristotle God was a self-thinking 
Thought, a total coincidence of the subject and the 
object, or Pure Form without matter. For the Israelite 
prophets God was essentially a moral monitor dispens¬ 
ing rewards and punishments for obedience or dis¬ 
obedience to His revealed commands. 

The conception of God and speculation about His 
attributes shall continue to vary in the future as it 
has developed and varied in the past. Reality is infinite 
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and manysided; therefore the possible and ootential 
attitudes towards it must be manifold. The mistake of 
all theologies and rigid orthodoxies is to talk about 
God as if He is completely known or completely know- 
able. The famous Sufi Hallaj rightly remarked that 
the known is always less than the knower because it 
is contained in the knower’s consciousness and the 
container is always bigger than the content; therefore, 
man’s comprehension of God falls short even of his 
own consciousness. 

A religion can become acceptable to all religious- 
minded people if it keeps the comprehension of the 
Divine open. This will necessarily lead to religious 
tolerance and tend towards liberalism, discounting 
the monopoly of any rigid and closed orthodoxy. God 
may be approached intellectually or morally or aesthe¬ 
tically ; Truth, Beauty and Goodness may be the triune 
aspects of an essential unity. Let some call Him the 
moral order of the universe and others feel Him with 
the emotional attitude of love or reverence. For some 
the categorical imperative may be duty as for others 
it may be unconditional love. For some He may be a 
personal God and for others the limitations of per¬ 
sonality may be too narrow to be attributed to the 
Cosmic Soul or Over-Soul whose manifestations are 
personal as well as impersonal, and He in His essence 
transcends both. Let no theology symbolising God as 
the Father assert any superiority over another meta¬ 
phor depicting Him as Lord and Master. These are only- 
characterisations of aspects all of which are relatively 
real but none of which can claim to be absolute and 
exclusively true. 

Religious belief is not primarily an intellectual con¬ 
struction; logic alone could not have led human beings 
to God if He had not been apprehended by deeply-rooted 
instincts and vital needs, and if experience of a non- 
rational character had not been the original fountain¬ 
head of faith. Religious experiences are various. Those 
concerned with communion with a higher spiritual 
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power have much in common in the prophets and 
saints of all faiths, but individual characteristics and 
traditional beliefs have also in numerous cases present¬ 
ed moulds into which the experience has been poured. 
Notwithstanding this variety, it is not difficult to 
deduce common factors which establish the universal 
and objective factors common to all perceptions of 
the Over-Soul, the Spiritual Ground of all existence. 

No one in the history of religion has surveyed religious 
experiences in all their variety as the open-minded 
psychologist and philosopher William James. In draw¬ 
ing his final conclusions he has proceeded with extreme 
caution and without any presuppositions or dogmatic 
beliefs. His conclusions, therefore, are extremely valu¬ 
able in an attempt to put religion on a universal and 
objective basis. I will quote here his conclusions with¬ 
out his arguments. He says : 

Disregarding the over-beliefs and confining ourselves to what 
is common and generic* we have in the fact that the conscious 
person is continuous with a wider self through which saving ex¬ 
periences come, a positive content of religious experience which, 
it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes* 
The further limits of our being plunge, it seems to me, into an 
altogether other dimension of existence from the sensible and 
merely 1 'understandable 1 ' world* Name it the mystical region, 
or the supernatural region, whichever you choose. So far as our 
ideal impulses originate in this region (and most of them do 
originate in it, for we find them possessing us in a way for 
which we cannot articulately account), we belong to it in a 
more intimate sense than that in which we belong to the visible 
world, for we belong, in the most intimate sense, wherever our 
ideals belong. Yet the unseen region in question is not merely 
ideal, for it produces effects in this world. When we commune 
with it, work is actually done upon our finite personality, for 
we are turned into new men, and consequences in the way of 
conduct follow in the natural world upon our regenerative 
change. But that which produces effects in another reality must 
be termed a reality itself, so I feel as if we had no philosophic 
excuse for calling the unseen or mystical world unreal. 

This reality is called God in theistic religions* 

James sums up the characteristics of religious life 
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as folic ws with respect to the beliefs inherent in it: 

• (1) That the visible world is part of a more spiritual uni- 
verse, from which it draws its chief significance. 

(2) T3iat union or harmonious relation with that higher uni- 
v erse is our true end. 

(3) That prayer or inner communion with the spirit therefore 
be that spirit God or Law—is a process wherein work is really 

done and spiritual energy flows in and produces effects, psycho¬ 
logical or material, within the phenomenal world 


Religion includes also the following psychological 
cn aractenstics i 

■ 

,, A z «t which adds itself like a gift to life and takes 
the form either of lyrical enchantment or-of appeal to earnest- 
ness and heroim. r 

(5) An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in 
relation to others, a preponderance of loving affections. 

I do not fed any hesitation in subscribing to every 
word of the conclusions reached by one of the master¬ 
minds of the West both for the reasons that. Jed him 
to these beliefs and because the creed in which I was 
born tallies with these conclusions. A liberal Christian, 
not wedded to any traditionally handed dogma, would 

+V i* J^ ess ® n ^ e of true Christianity. I call the sum 
total of these beliefs Islam because the Qur’anic Islam 
is essentially this, and the essence of true religion is 
defined as such in the Qur’an. Islam means suirender 
° the finite will to the Infinite, Creative and Sustain- 
lng Ground of Existence. Having defined religion in 
hese tei ms the Qur’an is right in claiming and pro¬ 
claim ng that Islam only is the true religion and what¬ 
ever runs counter to it is false. 

1 he rest of this book is a vindication of this claim. 
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WHAT IS ISLAM? 

T HE question on the face of it is very simple, and 
one may expect a simple, clear-cut and un¬ 
ambiguous answer to it, but a serious attempt to 
answer it in a manner that should. satisfy all its 
adherents on the one hand and those who stand out¬ 
side the pale of it on the other, involves one in great 
difficulties. The non-Muslim thinks that by Islam is 
meant the religion, that was preached and practised by 
Prophet Muhammad, but neither the Prophet himself 
nor the revealed Book that embodies his message con¬ 
siders Islam as some very special and exclusive truth 
unknown to the world before the mission of Muhammad. 
The Holy Qur'an identifies Islam with true religion 
which is as old as humanity itself because it was the 
truth as revealed to Adam who in some verses is identi¬ 
fied with humanity. Islam is presented in the Qur’an as 
a universal religion. It means belief in one omnipotent, 
omniscient Creator and Sustainerof all life and all the 
worlds. Who demands that man should freely surrender 

his will to the will of God as revealed by the laws of 
Nature, by Reason, and by Revelation. This surren¬ 
der is not a state of passivity but is ah active and 
determined co-operation with the Divine Will which 
makes the finite creature participate in the realisation 
of the Good which is the purpose of God and the aim 
of life. True religion, in its abiding and unalterable 
essence, is nothing but this attuning of the finite with 
the infinite. Whoever has ever believed in this Truth 
and lived up to it is a Muslim. According to this view 
which is reiterated in the Qur'an in numerous places 
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whatever creed is contrary to this is not a true religion 
and shall make the upholder of it stumble into grievous 
error with its evil consequences both here and in the 
hereafter. This truth was not arrived at by man by 
his sense-experience or logical reasoning, but has 
been a gift of the Creator to some chosen souls. There 
never was a community to which such gifted guides 
were not sent to preach the one universal truth to lead 
man back to his Creator. The Qur'an repudiates the 
doctrine of any One Chosen People who had the 
monopoly of Truth and Salvation. The gifts of the 
Spirit are as universal as the benefits of physical 
Nature. According to the Qur an, Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus all were Muslims because the essence of their 
teaching was belief in one good God, the Lord of Mercy, 
Justice and Righteousness. All these great guides ex¬ 
horted people to assimilate these Divine Attributes 
and embody them in their individual and collective 
behaviour. The prophets mentioned in the Qur’an are 
a chosen few known to what are called the People 
of the Book, but the unmentioned are legion because no 
community has been without some in long history. The 
great criterion of Truth is its universality. If any com¬ 
munity in the past or in the present has accepted a great 
spiritual leader as its guide, the Qur’anic presumption 
is that such a man was a divinely-commissioned 
messenger of God. The Qur’an teaches that, although 
far above the common level of the communities among 
which they arose, they were essentially human beings 
specially endowed with the sense of justice, love and 
wisdom. The spiritual power of such great souls misled 
their followers into the belief that they were gods or it 
was the One Supreme. Creator Who had got Himself 
incarnated into them. One of the essential functions of 
the Prophet of Islam was to make the followers of 
these great teachers realise this error which was a 
product of exaggerated reverence, or the desire to 
meet their Lord and Creator in flesh and blood. The 
Qur'an calls all these gifted guides as the messengers 
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and servants of the One Supreme God. If it was God 
Almighty Himself Who had descended into pheno¬ 
menal existence to guide humanity, tile purpose of 
guidance could not be achieved in this manner, because 
in order to influence humanity the guide must be a 
man who should act as an exemplar. He should be a 
man who has been an earnest seeker before he has 
found the Truth; he must have experienced the con¬ 
flicts of life and met its challenges by a continued 
striving. He must have knocked before the door was 
opened; he must have groped before he found his way. 
It is the rationalising and spiritualising of the human 
instincts that make a man a spiritual exemplar. If such 
a man was from the very beginning God Himself, of 
what use could his life be to a man who wants to 
triumph over obstacles? For God there could be no 
obstacles. 

The Qur’an reminds the reader repeatedly that it is 
not a new Revelation: it is only a reminder and the 
Prophet himself is called a Reminder. In presenting the 
essentials of the theistic outlook the Book constantly re¬ 
minds the reader that it is the creed of Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus and all the prophets who preceded Muhammad. 
Should one conclude from this that there was nothing 
new about this Message? We shall try to answer this 
question briefly. 

According to the Qur’an, the essential truth about 
God and Existence is as old as Adam, that is to say, 
it was co-existent with the awakening of human con¬ 
sciousness. No prophet ever considered himself to be 
an innovator or professed to be the founder of a new 
sect. No one claimed that the essentials of religion have 
been revealed to him for the first time. But the appli¬ 
cation of the Basic Truth to the life of different com¬ 
munities in different epochs was modified according to 
different circumstances. 

The Prophet is reported to have said that to the 
Basic Truth the previous prophets have been adding 
something continuously in the superstructure and he 
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himself is only the last brick. The Prophet himself 
did not explicitly elucidate the nature of this last 
brick, but one could easily take this to be the keystone 
of the arch that has to sustain the weight of all the 
superstructures of life that may be subsequently rais¬ 
ed on it. In the Qur’an itself one can see that the 
superstructure has become so rich and spacious that 
all essential human relations are .comprehended in it. 
The fact is historically true that Islam became a 
great revolutionary movement from the very outset, 
either supplanting or reforming or unforming old cul¬ 
tures. No great revolution is possible without some 
destruction of the old and rotting structures, but an 
evolutionary revolution aims at reconstruction on 
more solid and broader foundations. One would like 
to know whether the spiritual foundations of life 
had not already been sufficiently broadened by great 
prophets of Israel, culminating in the mission of 
Jesus. There is no doubt that Jesus both deepened 
and broadened the essential spiritual attitude towards 
life, but he had no opportunity to demonstrate to 
humanity howto apply this attitude to social, political 
and economic problems. His essential conviction was 
that once people realised the Kingdom of Heaven with¬ 
in their souls everything else would be added unto it. 
There is a great truth embodied in this idealism, but 
human nature and human relations that are a resul¬ 
tant of it demand that some God-commissioned great 
teacher should demonstrate how these idealistic gene¬ 
ralities are to be applied to moralise and spiritualise 
the complicated patterns of human existence. 

Neither Buddha nor Jesus grappled with the 
problems of civilisation. So what was new in Islam 
was not the concept of a just and loving God and the 
demand from man that he should assimilate the 
Divine Attributes of Justice and Love to the extent 
that it is humanly possible, but the manner and the 
pattern according to which human relations must be 
remoulded and recast so that the actualities of life 
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may be suffused with the light of the Ideal. Because 
Jesus did not concern himself with the patterns of 
civilisation and culture, his immediate followers made 
Christianity an otherworldly and ascetic religion. 
They lived in the conviction that this whole sorry 
scheme of things was going to be shattered very soon 
and the world was coming to an end, so why bother 
about a structure whose collapse was imminent? 
Before Islam two great creeds had claimed large 
portion of humanity—Buddhism and Christianity— 
and for both spirituality and salvation had become 
identical with asceticism ; bhikshus and monks be¬ 
came exemplars of ideal humanity. Islam succeeded 
in revolutionising life by changing the meaning of 
religion which had become a dualism of the spirit and 
the flesh. Islam defined religion or spirituality as 
living one’s full life in this mundane existence with a 
spiritual attitude. Paul Deussen, the great German 
Sanskritist and a historian of philosophy, who, besides 
ascetic Christianity, was deeply influenced by Bud¬ 
dhistic metaphysics and Vedanta, says that Islam 
should not be called a religion because it sanctifies 
the life of the senses while a true religion should try 
to negate them; religion, according to him, should 
teach men how to escape from the demands of the 
flesh-and the world in general which is an unreal and 
fleeting phenomenal Maya. Goethe, the best product 
of European Renaissance, Reformation and Enlighten¬ 
ment, characterised the medieval Christian outlook as 
an attitude that considered all Nature as a sin and 
intellect, as the devil. Nietzsche’s revolt against 
Christianity, though not justified in every respect, 
was mainly based on its life-negating worldview. He 
says that there are only two types of religion: those 
that say Yes to life and affirm it and those that say 
No to life hnd attempt to negate it. He obviously was 
referring to creeds like ascetic Christianity, monastic 
Buddhism and Vedantic Hinduism. 

It is' a curious irony of history that what we 
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characterise as the revolutionary outlook of Islam 
appears to be much more the creed of the modern 
Christian West than of the Muslims. The Western 
Christian accuses the Muslims of impoverishing life by 
resigning themselves to Destiny, making no attempts 
to ameliorate life by the conquest of Nature through 
knowledge, and they consider Islam to be responsible 
for this passive and quiescent attitude which has made 
the Muslims contented and resigned to political 
slavery, economic poverty, .physical misery and 
intellectual backwardness. Yes, I agree that the 
Christian West is much more alive today than the 
Muslim world, although in this assertion and affirma¬ 
tion of life, moral and spiritual values have been 
submerged to a considerable extent by man’s intoxica¬ 
tion with- material well-being. Their moral and 
spiritual teachers, thinkers and reformers are acutely 
conscious of the danger if scientific and technological 
development is not controlled and harnessed by a 
spiritual outlook. As we have said already, Islam was 
basically an attitude towards life; it was an affirma¬ 
tive attitude considering all Nature, human and 
cosmic, to be a Great Revelation; at a lower level of 
manifestation even matter is spiritual. The potentiali¬ 
ties of Life and Nature are infinite and in the language 
of the Qur’an the laws of Nature are the unchanging 
habits of God. Life was not created to be renounced, 
nor was Nature created to be despised. Religion is 
defined in the Qur’an in unequivocal terms as the 
knowledge of eternal laws and abiding values and a 
life lived according to them. And it is said that as 
God is impartial with respect to individuals, so is He 
impartial with respect to communities or nations. 
Whichever nation embodies this truth more than 
others in its intellectual, moral and social existence 
shall become strong and prosperous. Among the 
nations too the law of natural selection and survival 
of the fittest holds. It is to such nations that the 
destinies of humanity are entrusted. When vision 
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p 1 jm « i ^ ^111 ^1 vision fails nations 

perish. God is not like the proverbial patriot who 
would support the cause of his countrv right or 
wrong The Qur an praised the faithful followers of 
ary s an^ the people who had imbibed the creed of 
Siam in all its purity and were the best of communi¬ 
ties destined to become the leaders of humanity and 
Witnesses of God’s Truth. The Qur’an uses the same 
word Haqq for God as well as Truth—God is Truth 

ti* 1 1 . t 1 * • s G Q( i- But along with this praise the 

oo also issues a stern warning that “if you cease 

o embody it in your life, it shall certainly be passed 
on to others who are fit to uphold it.’’ Islam did not 
base itself on miracles but on abiding truths of history 
<md unalterabe laws of Nature, 

Is it not a historical fact that during the centuries 
o dynamic Islam the Muslims were politically strong 
economically more prosperous, intellectually more 
active and creative than thfe other contemporaneous 
na ions. Western writers who want to give no credit 
o slam for the creative urge that manifested itself, 
not only m political strength and expansion, but 
evinced an unprecedented thirst for knowledge, search 
tor other causesand motives. They would say that the 
Muslims succeeded because both Persia and Byzantium 
^ad become politically effete. Some have said that the 
Arabs owed their astounding military successes to 
superior horsemanship. The false allegation repeated 
ad nauseum for more than a millennium that Islam 
spread by the sword is still reiterated by the ignorant 
j 6 educated alike. The ground of attack is bein* 
fitted now and it is said that the basic urge was not 
the spread of the faith but political subjugation of the 
non-believers to fill the treasury by the collection of 
poll-tax. Rarely do we encounter a Western scholar 
who is compelled by the facts of history to acknowledge 
that Islam succeeded because it was a liberating move- 
ment which granted perfect freedom of conscience to 
all its citizens and enjoined on the Muslims to protect 
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the life and honour, creed and conscience of all the 
citizens of the realm. 

The Western writers on Islam, when discussing 
Islamic laws and customs, morals and manners, refer 
everything to the Qur’an and the precept and practice 
of the Prophet, If they were consistent they should 
logically refer to those aspects of Islam which made its 
followers, at least for six centuries, the cultural leaders 
of mankind. The Medieval Ages in European history are 
called the Age of Faith but at the same time they are 
stigmatised as the Dark Ages. If it is acknowledged 
that Islam was the driving force and the ruling passion 
of Muslims during the dynamic and creative periods of 
Islam, then the Islamic Age of Faith coincides with 
the Age of Englightenment. From the advent of 
Christianity down to the European Renaissance Europe 
was Christian, culturally stagnant and intellectually 
obscurantist. This book is not meant to probe into the 
causes that gradually made Europe emerge from dark¬ 
ness into comparative light, nor is it our purpose to 
analyse and survey the causes that made the Muslim 
world plunge into comparative darkness after the 
thirteenth century. 

Our purpose in this book is to present Islam as a 
universal religion with no nation as such having a 
monopoly of truth and salvation. When the Muslims 
follow'ed it more than others, they inherited the earth 
and became the vanguard of civilisation. When the 
course of history made them stagnant and other 
nations embodied more of it, they were driven to the 
wall and replaced by others. The Muslim Renaissance 
of which there are ample signs, if it is directed into 
proper channels, shall make the M uslims regain their 

lost paradise. 
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EVOLUTION 

T HE theory of evolution is the most revolutionary 
concept of the modern age. From the biological 
achievement of Darwin embodied in his two 
classical works, The Origin of Species and The Descent 
of Man, the idea spread in ever-widening circles, and 
his own contemporary Herbert Spencer made a gigan¬ 
tic attempt in his Synthetic Philosophy to explain 
every phenomenon of cosmic or human existence on 
the basis of development from the simple to the com¬ 
plex. Much more than the heliocentric theory of the 
solar system which robbed the earth of its central 
importance in the universe, thereby shaking the entire 
foundation of the cosmogony which had become an 
integral and inalienable part of Christian theology, 
the modern theory of evolution made the entire system 
of old theology untenable. The impact of the concept 
of evolution has made profound changes in the intel¬ 
lectual and religious temper of the modern world. 

There was quite a good guess about evolution made 
by Anaximander as early as the sixth century B.C. 
who proposed a theory of organic evolution. Although 
his theory was merely speculative and he could not 
substantiate it by any proofs or experiments, he anti¬ 
cipated Darwin by stating explicitly that there has 
been a progressive adaptation of organisms to the 
environment by means of the survival of the fittest. 
Man, he said, must have had as his progenitors and 
remote ancestors simpler ofganic beings and life may 
have started in the sea, and by variations and survival 
of the fittest some forms adapted themselves to land. 
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Greek thought did not develop the idea any further 
and even a scientifically-minded biologist and philoso¬ 
pher like Aristotle discarded it, because he was domi¬ 
nated by Plato’s eternal ideas or “forms". The 
dominance of Aristotle in the field of science and 
philosophy for two millenniums prevented the human 
mind from thinking in terms of evolution until the phi¬ 
losopher Kant in 1755 proposed a nebular hypothesis 
for the formation or evolution of the solar system, 
followed in 1796 by Laplace, a mathematician and 
astrophysicist. He surmised that the solar system had 
evolved from hot gaseous nebulae to its present form. 
The theory of organic evolution became possible be¬ 
cause of the accumulating data on animals and plants, 
the study of fossils and the geological structure of the 
earth which could be explained only on the basis of 
evolution that had gone on for millions of years. 

We have observed that the theory of organic as 
well as cosmic evolution shook the foundations of 
Christian theology. Is it not bound to shake Muslim 
theology as well with a cataclysm because, apart from 
some tenets of dogmatic Christianity, there is much 
in common between the orthodox theology and cos¬ 
mogony of these two religions? No orthodox Muslim 
theologian has ever conceived life and existence in 
terms of evolution, although some philosophers like Ibn 
Miskawaih and philosophic mystics like Rum! pre¬ 
sented pretty elaborate convictions about it. It is only 
in recent times that Iqbal, who confessed to be a dis¬ 
ciple of Rum I, reinterpreted Islam in terms of creative 
evolution. Iqbal was convinced that the Qur an sup¬ 
ported the dynamic and evolutionary view of life. He 
has not elaborated his thesis in any one place, though 
scattered in his philosophic poems, we find this con¬ 
cept of God and Life as perpetually creative advancing 
by the incessant creation of new forms and fresh 
values. Although no theology reconcilable with the 
■concept of creative evolution has yet been constructed 
■which would seek its support and justification from 
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the Qur'an itself, we believe that it is possible to do so. 

Before we make an attempt in this direction, 
let it be stated at the outset that the Qur'an is essen¬ 
tially a book of moral and spiritual attitudes and not 
a treatise of physical sciences. When it repeatedly 
points out to the growth of live vegetation from 
apparently lifeless earth, it is not teaching botany 
but referring to the infinite creative power of God, de¬ 
riving from this phenomenon the belief about man's 
survival after physical disintegration. According to the 
Qur'an, Life and Death are alternating phases of God's 
eternally creative activity. Similarly, when it refers 
to sun, moon and stars, it is not teaching us astronomy 
but convincing us of a purposeful and orderly creation 
to lead us from creation to a rational and beneficent 
Creator. But, in spite of this, it is possible to find sig¬ 
nificant hints in the Qur'an which point to God’s 
mode of creation and the orginal state of the physical 
cosmos out of which the heavenly bodies have evolved. 

The Qur'an mentions many attributes of God, al¬ 
though it appears that some attributes are more basic 
than the others. For instance, the attribute of Rahmat 
whose connotation includes beneficence, mercy and love 
is given priority over other attributes. God is also call¬ 
ed in the Qur'an Wadad which means the lover, but 
Rahmat being more comprehensive than love, it is said 
that this attribute covers the entire creation, meaning 
thereby that it is the creative urge of life which also 
guarantees sustenance. Rahmat makes God Rahman as 
well as Rahim, both words being derived front the 
same root Rahmat. The Holy Prophet himself ex¬ 
plained these two attributes as follows: “ Ar-Rahman 
is the Beneficent God Whose love and mercy are 
ar-Rahim is manifested in the creation of this world, 
and the Merciful God Whose love and mercy are 
manifested in the state that comes after.” As ar - 
. exercises creative love creating the very 

objects or beings that are to be loved and on whom 
mercy is to be exercised during the course of their 
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existence. Now, if Creative Love is infinite, it would 
not create a thing and then leave it as it is. The Qur'an 
says that God creates, gives the objects or beings 
their proper shape and constitution and acts as a 

Guide, to direct them towards the goal for which they 
were created. 

# 

He said, "Our Lord is He Who gave to everything its creation 
then guided it (to its goal) (kx. 50). 

If this is so, then creation cannot be a static fact. If 
things remain eternally the same, there cannot be any 
process of growth in which their potentialities may be 
progressively actualised. Therefore, the Qur'an says 
that God adds to His creation what He wills’ ’ (xxxv. 1). 

Our Lord, Thou embraceth all things in mercy and know¬ 
ledge (xl. 7). 

He enjoined mercy on Himself (vi. 54). 

The attributes of Rahman and Rahim would be suffi¬ 
cient to show that creation is a perpetual act. The 
creative love of God continues to add to His creation 
according to His will which is the will to love. What 
God has enjoined on Himself must be an eternal fact. 
The opening line of the Qur’an which a Muslim re¬ 
peats before beginning anything gives us the essential 
nature of the Eternal Reality which is beneficently 
creative. To elucidate this concept of the Creator and 
His Creation still further, the opening verse of the Qur’an 
calls God Rabb, which means Lord as well as Sustainer 
and Developer. Raghib, the most learned of the lexico¬ 
graphers of the Qur’an, translates Robb as One Who 
fosters a thing in such a manner as to make it attain 
one condition after another until it reaches its goal of 
completion. Then the verse says that God is not only 
the Rabb of mankind or any one world or any one realm 
of being, but He is the Lord of the worlds. The plural 
used here is noteworthy. Existence is a general cohcept 
which may comprise an infinity of modes or realms. 
We have before us the inorganic realm or the world of 
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matter, then the organic realm, the world of plant 
and animal life, then the world of mind, and beyond 
that the world of the spirit of which mankind in general 
has only a vague conception. Spinoza, the great Monist, 
said that God has infinite attributes, consciousness 
and extension {spatial realm) being only two of which 
we in our present state are cognizant. Apart from the 
general conception of the two worlds we generally talk 
about this world and the Hereafter. The Muslims use the 
literary expression of hazdah hazsr ‘niam, which lite¬ 
rally means "eighty thousand worlds” meaning there¬ 
by an infinity of worlds or realms with different dimen¬ 
sions and categories. Now, according to the concept of 
God as Robb, Lord as Sustainer and Developer, all these 
worlds must be in a perpetual process of development 
from one phase to the other aiming at proximate and 
remote goals of perfection. This process of amelioration 
and development must of necessity be an eternal pro¬ 
cess because the Qur’an regards God alone as the Ulti¬ 
mate Goal (liii. 42). As He is the Beginning, so is He 
the End (xcii. 13). 

If existence were static, God’s creative work and 
His manifestation would have ceased with the first 
creative fiat. The Qur'an says it is not so because every 
day God manifests Himself in a new manner (Iv. 29) 
and the Muslim mystics inculcated the doctrine that 
nothing in existence is static or repeats itself with 
exact uniformity: "In God’s manifestation there is no 
repetition. ” 

The philosophy of evolution is aphilosophy of change 
and a change for the better. If the stellar universe has 
evolved out of comparatively disordered nebulae and 
if our solar system is a product of astrophyscial evo¬ 
lution and if life on this earth has evolved out of in¬ 
organic matter producing the mind and spirit of man 
capable of encompassing the infiniteness of time and 
space discerning orders and systems, then it is not 
difficult to believe even within the compass of scienti¬ 
fic knowledge that the world or worlds that we know 
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of are being sustained and developed by a cosmic 
creative urge with a definite plan and a definite goal. 

One God, who ever lives and loves, 

One God, one Law, one Element, 

And one far off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves, 

—Tennyson, “In Memoriam” 

When one mode of life or one system shows signs of 
having outlived its utility, the forces of life begin to 
drag it from within. Man is impatient (lxx. 19) because 
his span of life and vision is so short and limited, but 
God in His good time has been replacing one system 
by another, replacing nebulae by sidereal systems and 
replacing one system of human life by another. Every 
system has its day and when it ceases to benefit it is 
scraped, sometimes by a gradual process and at other 
times by a sudden revolution. This truth has been 
enunciated in the Qur’an in more than one place. 

Let us start first with the astronomical world and 
see whether the Qur’an supports the view that the 
physical universe was launched on its course inanebular 
condition in which, in the beginning, there were no 
separate bodies or systems. The earth and the heaven¬ 
ly systems were separated out of an indeterminate 
conglomerate mass and then life came into being when 
physical conditions culminated in the creation of water. 

Do not the disbelievers see that the heavens and the earth 
were one closed-up mass; then We opened up this mass and We 
made all living things with water ? And We made great moun¬ 
tains in the earth lest it might be convulsed with them and We 
have made in it wide ways that they may follow right direction 
(xxi. 30-31). 

That life on ’this earth became possible with the 
emergence of water is also given in another verse which 
adds to this statement the course of animal evolution 
from marine animals, fishes and reptiles to animals 
with two or four legs (xxiv. 45). 

It would not be stretching the meaning of this- 
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verse too much if we derive a cosmogony from it. It is 
clearly given here that the universe of galaxies, stars 
and planets for which collectively the term “heavens" 
is used was one conglomerate before the earth and 
stars were separated and then because man is mainly 
concerned with the earth, the beginning of life on this 
planet is attributed to the stage when chemical action 
caused the emergence of water. It is given also in an¬ 
other verse in the Qur’an that water is the source of all 
organic life (xxv. 54). Then it is said that the crust 
of the earth became firm and stabilised. Mountains 
being the most solid and gigantic masses on this crust 
they are specially mentioned {xxi. 31) in connection 
with this stabilisation which made routes and paths 
possible. No paths were possible for lower animals and 
] ater on for man in a fluid mass, subject to haphazard 
movements and convulsions. There could be no guid¬ 
ance on the right paths until firstly the paths became 
possible. 

About the creation of the heavens and the earth 
the Qur an (xli. 9-10) repeats the teaching of the Old 
Testament that they were created in six days. What 
does this mean ? Days, as we count them, result 
from the motion of the earth round its own axis and 
its revolution round the sun. How could there be 
any days before the creation of the solar system. 
When astronomy and geology extended space and time 
to staggering dimensions, the theologians of the West 
got disturbed because of an apparent contradiction 
between the account given in the Genesis and the ir¬ 
refutable discoveries of science. But the reader of the 
Qur 5n need not be disturbed because it gives the 
clarification in other places that time with God is not 
the same as with human beings. "The day with God 
is a hundred thousand years according to your count¬ 
ing" (xxii. 47). It may be noted here that these 
figures are not meant to convey any mathematical ex¬ 
actness. They are literary expressions denoting only a 
long period. The number seven is used in numerous 
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From Allah, the Lord of the ways of ascent: to Him ascend 
the angels and the Spirit in a day the measure of which is fifty 
thousand years. Therefore, endure with a goodly patience 
(lxx. 3-4). 

Let us -now turn to the creation of man and see if 
what we find in the Book could tally with the findings 
of science. It is said that man’s remotest ancestry is 
blackish mud. He did not drop on this earth from any 
supra-physical heaven. The Qur’an reminds us that we 
originated in this earth. 

*■ T 

And certainly We created Man of clay that gives forth sound, 

of black mud fashioned in shape {xv. 26). 

■ 

The Spirit of the Lord was breathed into him when 
he had physically attained to organic perfection. It 
was only after this that the spiritual forces could be 
made to submit to him because of his knowledge which 
would become a cosmic power: 

Addressing the angels God says: "When I have 
made him complete and breathed into him My spirit, 
then make obeisance to him" (xv. 29). 

The story of the.creation of man is a legend of very 
deep import. The variation in the Qur’Snic version 
from the account of the Old Testament is meant to 
convey the gift of Islamic ideology about the nature of 
man. The Qur’an has transformed the old legend of the 
Fall of Man into a doctrine of the Rise of Man. The 
cosmic forces object to the creation of man because it 
is proposed to grant him free will which he is bound 
to misuse by forgetting God and shedding blood. This 
risky gift of free will was offered to the rest of the 
creation and was refused because of its tremendous 
risks, but man stepped in where angels had feared to 
tread. The movement from Nature, which has not 
the capacity to violate any law, and the ascent from 
instinct, which acts so unerringly in the meanest of 
worms, to intellect which shall have to grope for truth 
and suffer the penalties of ignorance was surely replete 
with dangers. But the Creator Who wanted a new 
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species to emerge had full confidence in the ultimate 
destiny of man who, through knowledge, will conquer 
ignorance and using his liberty aright, will ultimately 
attune his will to the will of God. The Qur an makes only 
a passing mention of the Fall, an act of disobedience 
which will be the first demonstration of liberty but 
man by turning towards God will not only wipe away 
the evil effects of this deviation but, because of his re- 
pentance and because of the knowledge granted to him 
which even the angels do not possess, will constantly 
ascend to great heights. The Christian version said 
that man fell because the devil tempted Eve and Eve 
misled Adam to eat the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge The Qur’an .was giving only a symbolic 
version ; therefore it did not specify the nature of 
man s first disobedience. It says whatever the wrong 
was he consciousness of deviating from the right oath 

+?. awa i en i n / of i noral consciousness which, along 
with the gift of freedom and intellect, completes the 

removed ^r me?lt Then the Qur’anic version 

removed the unjustified stigma from womanhood 

by saying that whatever the nature of this sin was 

man and woman were equally to blame for it. They 

tn^S+h t0 ££ ther > £ e P ente d together, and were exalted 
together above the angels. The Qur’anic version pre- 

suits Adam not as an individual but as humanity in 
its essential and ideal aspects. 

And certainly W e created you, then We fashioned you then 

We said to the angels: Make obeisance to Adam. Southey did 
£SgSF* Iblls a he was °ot one of those who did^bei- . 

Here all humanity is addressed and Adam is made tr» 
symbolise the whole of humanity. While describing the 

tZ SCeji }A 0i man . mto the world of moral responsibility 
the addressee is apparently Adam, yet in the very 
next verse he is identified with the whole of humanity 7 

Then Adam received words from His Lord cn a 

un mercifully; surely He is Forgiving, the Merciful. ° 
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We said : Go forth from this state all. Surely there will 
come to you a guidance from Me, then whoever follows My guid¬ 
ance, no fear shall come upon them, nor shall they grieve fii. 
37-38) - 

* 

Knowledge, free will and moral sense with the as¬ 
surance that deviation shall be forgiven on a sincere 
repentance, God made man the most dignified of 

creatures. ' 

* ’ , 

And surely We have dignified the children of Adam ; and We 
carry them in the land and the sea, and We have given them of 
the good things and We have made them to excel by a high degree 
of excellence most of those whom We have created (xvii. 70). 

In dealing with man from the point of view of evo¬ 
lution we have to look backward as well as forwardwe 
have to see what the Qur'an says about his "whence 
and his "whither". Adam’s constitution physically was 
made out of this earth, but was he moulded out of the 
black mud as one would make a model of clay or did his 
constitution take long ages to reach its present form 
which is the most developed of all the organic forms on 
this earth ? No rationalist would be prepared to believe 
in this kind of creation as a potter makes his pots and 
vessels. The Qur an gives us a hint that after having 
originated in clay a specified term had to elapse before 
man could assume his present shape. The knowledge 
of that specified term is with God but men dispute 

about it. 

■■ 

He it is Who created you from clay, then He decreed a term: 
in His knowledge a definite term, but you being in doubt dispute 
about it (vi. 2). 

This means that the term required for man to reach his 
present shape starting from mud is a matter of specu¬ 
lation, but he could know this for certain that it was 
a long duration. 

There is a saying of the Prophet which is quoted 
by the great evolutionary thinker of Islam, Jalaluddin 
Rumi, that it took forty days to knead the clay from 
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which Adam had to be moulded and when we remem¬ 
ber that the day with God means an enormous stretch 
of time we know that the Prophet too believed that 
man was not created by a single fiat but was a product 
of a long course of development. Rumi has elaborated 
the hints of the Qur’an and this saying of the Prophet 
into a speculative philosophy about the creation and 
evolution of man. He says: “For an enormously .long 
time I existed like the atoms that are whirled about 
in space without a will; then, it took me very long to 
develop organic life, first as an animal and then as 
man. Life for me has been a perpetual process of self¬ 
transcendence and on my dead self’s stepping stones 
I have been rising higher and higher in the scale of 
existence.” He adds: "Why should life be afraid of 
death which has always proved to be a gateway to a 
higher and better existence ? The process shall continue 
till, after having shed all limitations of the categories 
of phenomenal existence, I reach the Life Divine in 
which my self shall be so attuned to the infinite that 
it becomes indistinguishable.'' 

The development of physical sciences during the 
last three centuries made man aware of the infinities 
of time and space and the infinity of the physical uni¬ 
verse in every aspect. The vision of ancient theologies 
was narrow and limited because their view of creation 
■was limited. Most of the theologians believed that the 
act of creation dated back to about six thousand years 
and will come to an end very soon. Their vision was 
also vitiated by the dualism of mind and matter or 
the spirit and the flesh. The dualism of the heaven 
and the earth was also imported in these theologies 
from Greek thought, according to which heavenly 
bodies were abodes of the gods or were gods themselves. 
They were more orderly than our earth and its phenome¬ 
na ; they were the realms of light and our earth the realm 
of darkness. The Qur’an does not teach dualism of any 
kind because existence basically is unity as its Creator 
is one. This unity creates and comprehends infinite 
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variety because the potentialities of being are infinite, 
but there is a basic continuity in all existence. Science 
opened up vast vistas for man’s intellect and imagina¬ 
tion and made man conscious of the infinities of life. It 
restored to man that sense of wonder which, according 
to Plato, is the beginning of philosophy. The Qur’an 
■ had pointed to the infinity and continuity of existence 
before scientific progress established it. 

And were every tree that is in the earth made into pens and 
the sea to supply it with ink, with seven more seas to increase it, 
the words of Allah would not come to an end ; surely Allah is 
Mighty, Wise (xxxi. 27). 

Words of Allah in this verse as elsewhere in the Qur’an 
mean expressions of God’s creative will. The Qur’an 
calls Jesus the Word of Allah in this sense. The inex¬ 
haustibility of the manifestations as well as the poten¬ 
tialities of God-created Nature make the process of 
human discovery also eternal. However much existence 
may manifest, and however much man may com¬ 
prehend it, Nature’s uncomprehended infinity will 
still be there. Then the Qur’an teaches that all exist¬ 
ence has a continuity without gaps. The inorganic 
passes over to the organic and the organic evolves 
into the mental without gaps and breaks. The heavenly 
bodies are linked one to another by eternal and uni¬ 
versal laws. 

Do they not look at the heaven above them ?—how We have 
made it and adorned it and it has no gaps (1. 6). 

According to Darwin, evolution of species became 
possible through three factors—chance, variations and 
natural selection, leading to the survival of the fittest. 
Neither science nor religion believes in mere chance. 
Darwin could find no explanation for variations and 
so relegated them to chance, but it is true that all 
development proceeds by selection. When any factor 
ceases to have a survival value, it becomes extinct 
and a new factor that can sustain and support life in 
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the changed environment gets established. The Qur’an 
is very explicit about it: 

He sends down water from the clouds, then water-courses flow 
according to their measures and the torrent bears along the swell¬ 
ing foam. And from what they melt in the fire for the sake of 
making ornaments, or things of utility, arises a scum like it. Thus 
does Allah compare truth and falsehood; then as for the scum it 
passes away as a worthless thing, and as for that which profits the 
people it tarries in the earth ; thus does Allah set forth parables 
(xiii. 17). 

One example is taken from physical nature and the 
other from art to show that the law of natural selec¬ 
tion works in both. As art is selective, so is Nature. 
Foam has only a semblance of water; it could not 
quench the thirst of the earth to make it grow any vege¬ 
tation nor the thirst of animals or man, so it vanishes or 
is thrust aside and useful life-giving water is retained. 
Similarly, in the melting of metals and alloys’a scum 
is thrown up, but being of no use it is discarded and 
pure metal is retained. Nature as well as art is govern¬ 
ed by the law of utility. One can conclude from this 
that entire evolution has proceeded on this principle. In 
any further development of any phase of life man must 
proceed on this basis. The test of the truth or goodness 
of any idea is its capacity to benefit life. The Qur’an 
has enunciated this principle in assessing the laws or 
rules of life that have governed human groups in the 
past. Even divinely-revealed laws have been subject 
to change when circumstances demanded their re¬ 
placement by some new laws or customs. So, according 
to the Our’an, Revelation has been progressive. The 
word ay at is used in the Qur’an for natural phenomena 
besides its common meaning of a verse in the Qur'an 
or in any other revealed book. There is a verse in the 
Our’an which enunciates a general principle about 
abrogation (ii. 106). The commentators generally confine 
its application to the abrogation of certain laws and 
rules found in the revealed books before the Qur’an or 
the abrogation of some verses in the revelation of the 
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Qur'an itself. We will not enter into the discussion 
whether or not there are some verses in theOur’an it- 
self which were later on abrogated by some other verses 
which replaced them or whether the verse refers to 
pre Our Snic revelations only. We think that the prin¬ 
ciple enunciated has a very broad and universal appli¬ 
cation It is the principle according to which all Nature 
us well as all history has proceeded, and is summed up 
m this verse: • 

Whatever communication We abrogate or cause to be forgot- 

bnng ° ne better than dt or like >t- Do vou not know that 
Allah has power over all things ? (ii. 106). 

Who can deny that this law holds good in the biologi¬ 
cal realm where more adaptable species having better 
survival value have been replacing the ones that had 
lost their fitness. The advance from amoeba to man 
has been made according to this principle and the 
fossils of extinct species are irrefutable witness to it. 
him uar has been the story of cultures. Every mode of 
thought and life embodied in beliefs, customs and laws 
had some value in a particular biological and social 
setting. But changing life demanded changing laws be¬ 
cause Time makes ancient good uncouth. Tennyson 
has given the reason for this abrogation succinctly in 
a very appealing manner, in his famous lines in “King 
Arthur : “Old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
and God fulfils himself in many ways, lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world.” So all healthy 
change even in previous revelations does not falsify but 
establishes the Divine order on a perpetually progres¬ 
sive basis. 

when We change one communication for another—and 
Allah knows best what He reveals—they say; You are only a 
forger. Nay, most of them do not know (xvi, 101). 

This verse refers to some changes in laws and customs 
which the Qur'anic revelation promulgated so that life 
should break through old shells. 

The Jews and Christians who were in possession 
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of revealed truths called Muhammad an impostor 
and a forger because he said : God demands now 
some changes so that the Spirit of Truth and Justice 
may embody itself now in fresh moulds. The best 
part of the Old Testament is the story of the strug¬ 
gle between the priest and the prophet. The priests 
constantly had the tendency to reduce religion to- 
legalism, ritualism and sacerdotalism. It was the 
worship of the form to the neglect of the spirit. It 
has been beautifully put in the New Testament that 
the letter killeth and the spirit giveth life. Many a 
prophet was martyred because he called men back to 
hark to the spirit and lay less emphasis on forms, laws 
and rituals which were originally means but gradual¬ 
ly had become ends in themselves. The greatest of 
these martyrs was Jesus Christ who was considered to 
be the greatest threat to legalistic and ritualistic 
Judaism for which the observance of the Sabbath, the 
violation of which made a man liable to the penalty of 
death, was of greater importance than Truth, Love and 
Justice. When Jesus was seen disregarding the rigo- 
ristic observance of it, he was considered to be a danger¬ 
ous rebel, because the observance of the Sabbath had 
become the chief pillar of legalistic Judaism. How 
pregnant with life-giving truth is the utterance of Jesus 
that the Sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the Sabbath, which could be easily amplified into the 
eternal principle of the relation of laws and customs 
and rituals to the realities of human life. Only the 
principle of creative love is eternal; the laws into which 
love embodies itself in a particular situation should be 
modified when the deepening and broadening of life 
demand it. By the time of the advent of Islam Jewish 
and Christian dogmas and laws had been rigid and 
fossilised ; instead of advancing life they were retard¬ 
ing it. Professed and practised Christianity had chang¬ 
ed the religion of love into a system of intolerance and 
persecution, and Christians had fallen into the very pit 
from which Jesus had sought humanity to be pulled 
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ingto Being or, in a somewhat different formulation, the 
relation of the One to the Many, is as old as philosophy. 
Parmenides said: Being is real and Becoming is illusory, 
and Being being eternally the same or static all motion 
is illusory. Heraclitus went to the other extreme and 
said: Change is real and Permanerce is illusory. Plato 
tjied to effect a compromise between the tw’o by assert¬ 
ing that there is a Realm of Being, the Realm of 
Eternal Ideas, which is true, real and eternal, and the 
Realm of Becoming has a secondary reality, it being 
partially real and partially unreal and evanescent; it 
is real only to the extent that it participates in an 
eternal idea. Neither Science nor Philosophy nor Reli¬ 
gion can avoid facing this problem ; all the three in their 
own manner have to offer an answer. 

Let us see what is the answer of Islam. It says, ever 
since humanity has awakened to the idea of a Creator 
Who is Omnipotent and Omniscient, whenever men 
have been conscious of it, true religion has emerged and 
remained the same in essence. It also says that God- 
consciousness evolved after a process of thinking as in 
the case of Abraham, the story of whose evolution of 
God-consciousness is given in the Qur’an which is the 
story of the God-consciousness of humanity itself. 
Humanity must have passed through the stages of be¬ 
lief through which passed Abraham, probably the first 
great prophet who pulled the idolatrous polytheistic 
Israelites out of Nature-worship. 

And thus did We show Abraham the kingdom of the heavens 
and the earth so that he might be of those who have a certainty of 
faith. So when the night overshadowed him he saw a star. He 
said : This is my Lord, but when it set he said : I do not love the 
setting ones. Then when he saw' the moon rising, he said : This is 
my Lord. But when the moon also set, he said : If my Lord had 
not guided' me I should certainly be of the erring ones. Then when 
he saw the sun rising, he said : This is my Lord ; he is the greatest. 
But when the sun also set, he said : O people, I will not asso¬ 
ciate other and false gods with whom you associate the one great • 
Creator of the heavens and the earth; towards Him only I turn 
my face with singlemindedness, and I am not of the polytheists 
(vi. 76-80). 
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With the worship of gods, which was common in the 
early stages of human culture, an idea of sacrifice was 
associated; the greater the value of the object sacrificed, 
the greater was the benefit expected. In some com¬ 
munities it was the most beautiful young boy or young 
girl who was sacrificed by killing or drowning as it 
was done in Egypt. Sacrifice of the animals remain¬ 
ed for long centuries the chief religious observance 
of the Jews. The altars originally were the places in 
the temples where the sacrificial animals were killed. 
In the temple of Solomon, too, which was completely 
destroyed more than once the central place was the 
rock-altar which survives to this day, over which the 
great Dome of the Rock was erected by an Umayyad 
Caliph. From the story of Abraham given in the Old 
Testament as well as the Qur'an, it appears that till 
his time human sacrifice was still prevalent among 
the polytheistic people among whom Abraham arose 
to present an exalted idea of a just and merci¬ 
ful Uod Who abhorred human sacrifice. As Abra¬ 
ham overcame the polytheistic creed advancing to 
the idea of one Creator God by degrees, so about 
the attributes of God too there is evident a develop¬ 
ment towards the idea of a merciful God. In the evo¬ 
lution of religion mere monotheism is not enough; a 
religion does not become spiritual until the idea of 
Divine Love and Mercy does not predominate. Even 
when Abraham had become a believer in one God, the 
primitive belief that gods demand human sacrifice 
emerged in his dreams as psychologically suppressed 
desires and urges and what Jung calls the racial Un¬ 
conscious crop up in dreams. Abraham dreamt that the 
One True God Whom he now worshipped wanted him 
to sacrifice his dear son to Him. Surely the g^eat good 
God could not have made such a cruel demand even to 
test the loyalty of Abraham, His dream was not of a 
Divine origin; it was the old religion still lurking in 
the hiding places of the subconscious mind that created 
this dream which Abraham mistakenly interpreted to 
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be the demand of the One God to Whom he owed un¬ 
conditional obedience. He actually prepared himself 
to obey what he thought to be a Divine command and 
the obedient son too consented for the supreme sacri¬ 
fice. Then Abraham’s higher consciousness awakened 
and an animal was substituted for the dear son. From 
human sacrifice to animal sacrifice was a great forward 
step in the spiritualising of religion, and this step also 
we owe to Abraham, the first great prophet to be truly 
enlightened about the unity and the spiritual attri¬ 
butes of God. It is on account of the consummation of 
Abraham’s monotheistic creed that in the Qur’anic 
revelation Muhammad is made to say that he"follows 
in the footsteps of Abraham, the first of the great 
Muslims. The Jews wanted Muhammad to be hundred 
per cent Jew and the Christians wanted him to sub¬ 
scribe to all the tenets of dogmatic Christianity, viz. 
Trinity, Incarnation, Original Sin and Atonement. 
The Qur’an exhorts Muhammad to tell these people: “I 
follow Abraham who was neither a Jew nor a Chris¬ 
tian. ” Judaism and dogmatic Christianity emerged 
long after him perverting the pure monotheism of 
Abraham. All the great Israelite prophets were con¬ 
stantly and vehemently protesting against that Juda¬ 
ism of the priests which had divorced religion from 
morality. 

In the story of Abraham we find another phase of 
his developing consciousness about spiritual realities. 
Belief in a good God, philosophically speaking, is a 
belief in the conservation ol values. God is the locus and 
a guarantor of all values which are human and Divine 
at the same time. If God, the originator and sustainer 
of all values, does not exist, then all values become 
ephemeral illusions, the products of human emotions 
and wishful thinking. The development of these values 
is the guiding star of human personality. But of what 
use will all this effort be if human personality does 
not survive after death. Religion would be a mockery 
if there is no survival of the ego. Belief in God, free- 
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dom of the will and survival or immortality are the 
three great pillars of a spiritual religion. 

Having attained to the idea of a Good and Eternal 
God, Abraham also came to believe in survival, but 
he could not grasp it intellectually. The belief in sur¬ 
vival among the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims 
in general is a belief in body-mind resurrection. The 
human mind at a less advanced stage cannot separate 
the spirit from its physical associate, the body ; dis¬ 
embodied spirits are not conceivable. It is only the 
philosophers and mystics and the believing intellectuals 
who feel neither the possibility npr the necessity of 
picking up the physical atoms of a dead and defunct 
body scattered to the winds, to reconstruct it at the 
time of resurrection, to enjoy the rewards or suffer the 
punishments of deeds done in this world. If the pro¬ 
phets of ancient religion had told the materialistically- 
minded primitive man that he may survive without 
this body being reconstructed and resurrected, he 
would not have believed, and this kind of airy immor¬ 
tality would not have satisfied him. 

The essential factor in this belief is survival after 
the dissolution of the body by physical death. 

Life is real, life is earnest 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Bodily resurrection, if believed literally, would involve 
innumerable difficulties and anamolies. The body here 
in this world is after all the instrument of the soul and 
the medium of its adaptation to a physcial environ¬ 
ment. To believe in physical resurrection would imply 
that existence has no other dimensions than the three- 
dimensional space with serial time as the fourth 
dimension filled with events of material mass and ener¬ 
gy. This physical world is a field of activity for the 
soul which, even while acting in a material medium 
through a physical medium, belongs to a non-spatial 
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and non-temporal realm. Psychological processes are 
something sui generis and distinct from physcial pro¬ 
cesses, whether within or without the body . There may 
be parallelism or. interaction between brain processes 
and their psychological concomitants, but they cannot 
be identified with physical processes. The idea of length 
is not long and the idea of matter is not material. The 
perception of an object is not the object itself. As vital 
processes belong to a category that is distinct from non- 
purposive mechanism, so with a much greater difference 
psychical processes are not a mere duplication of vital 
or material processes. Man is essentially mind or soul 
mysteriously related to its bodily instrument and the 
physical evironment. Deeper religious consciousness 
and spiritual experience of the saints and mystics of 
all spiritual religions have borne testimony to the fact 
that the realm of the spirit is suprasensual and supra- 
intellectual, and hence describing a spiritual experience 
of the highest order they have touched a dimension of 
being which cannot be described in terms of matter or 
reason. The Life Divine in which the soul is destined 
to live and move and have its "being is not a physical 
life lived over again with greater refinement and 
superior satisfaction. Existence would be an extremely 
poor affair if it had no other dimension than the physi¬ 
cal world of space, time and matter. 

Man in the Qur’an is described and addressed as mind 
or as soul: he is called Nafs. All that is experienced by 
him is experienced as a soul; the bliss as well as the pain 
is felt by the soul though it may have bodily accom¬ 
paniments. If body is the medium and instrument of a 
non-physical entity and the soul at any stage which 
is supra-physical has to engage in some activity, then 
whatever that medium may be, one might call it the 
body of the soul at that stage. But in a spiritual con¬ 
dition which has nothing to do with matter or three- 
dimensional space, its suitable medium or its body 
could not be the same which it adopted in the lower 
physical realm. Those who believe in bodily resurrec- 
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tion must get involved in further difficulties. Some 
die m infancy, others in youth and many more in de- 
crepit old age; some carry to the grave germs of disease 
If bodies are resurrected as they were at the time of 
death, they will be carrying over all these states in 
the next world. The infant and the old man must re- 
tarn there in the next world their infancy and old age 

ff ^ e 7 should all become young; but this conversion 
shall have altered their bodies. But if the next world 
necessitates alteration of bodies, why not accent a 
more radical alteration into bodies and shapes tha?are 
required by their new state where physical necessities 

of the mundane realm have ceased to have any mean¬ 
ing or utility. 
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RELIGION AND SYMBOLISM 

H EGEL considered philosophy to be higher than 
religion because philosophy uses concepts which 
give a clearer presentation of truth than religion 
which presents truth in the garb of symbols. The langu¬ 
age of religion is the language of imagination which, 
according to an intellectual like Hegel, stands lower 
than logical reason. This statement of Hegel is a pro¬ 
duct of the intellectual bias which takes no account 
of feelings and emotions except as disturbing factors 
which should be stoically suppressed so that the 
pure light of reason may not be dimmed. The poets 
and the artists in general could never accept the 
superiority of logical reason over feeling. Who could 
be a greater intellectualist than Plato for whom the 
Realm of Reality was the Realm of Eternal Ideas 
and for whom, like his teacher Socrates, dialectic 
was the best instrument to reach the truth. But Plato 
had also a good deal of the poet in him and his im¬ 
agination does not appear to be less powerful than 
his intellect. To bring home his essential teaching, 
he freely uses myths, symbols, similes, metaphors and 
allegories which have created a problem for his com¬ 
mentators. Did he believe in the reality of these myths 
or was he using them as literary media of expression ? 
He proposed to expunge from Homer the immoral 
gods and their exploits and retain only the noble ones, 
but the question is; Did he believe in their existence 
anywhere in the realm of reality ? Plato’s Dialogues are 
full of poetic symbols, although his aim was to lead 
the reader to the realm of ideas where sense symbolism 
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would have no meaning, the world of senses being un¬ 
real according to his metaphysics. The example of 
Plato is a convincing proof of the fact that dry dialec¬ 
tic cannot, penetrate the human mind without assist¬ 
ance from sense symbolism which is reinforced by the 
imaginative faculty. The philosopher-poet Iqbal, who 
was in a position to compare philosophy with poetry, 
says that truth comprehended without feeling and ex¬ 
pressed without emotion and pathos becomes philoso¬ 
phy, but touched with emotion becomes poetry. Truth 
as veiled Beauty was pursued by the philosopher Ibn 
Sina and the mystic poet Rumi; the philosopher’s 
vision was dimmed by the dust raised by- the speed¬ 
ing camel that was carrying the veiled beauty, but the 
poet overtaking the camel succeeded in raising the veil. 
Intense Love with its creative imagination has a greater 
chance of diving into the ineffable mystery of life than 
the endless spinning of syllogisms. Imagination is the 
eye of the soul. Shelley considered imagination to be 
the great instrument of the moral good and Wordsworth 
praised imagination as the mightiest lever known to 
the moral world. Religion is decried by the rationalists 
as a product of the human imagination, and hence a 
web of illusions woven by man’s wishful thinking. The 
language of religion is more akin to poetry than to 
prose and, therefore, in their most vivid and edifying 
utterances some poets rise to the strains of prophethood 
and some prophets appear to be poets. Truths expressed 
emotionally tend not only to be clothed in symbols 
and similes but spontaneously generate rhyme, rhythm 
and melodious expression. If Muhammad were not a 
prophet fired by a great mission, some verses of the 
Qur’an could have been taken only as great poetry. 
But the great Revealer of Truth warned people not to 
take him for a poet because he never learnt this art 
nor practised it as art. The Qur’an says that there 
is a world of difference between a mere poet and a 
prophet. The poet*wanders aimlessly in all the valleys 
of life giving expression to his impressions; the actions 
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of the poet generally do not conform to his words while 
the distinguishing characteristic of a-prophet is the 
complete concord between his words and deeds and, 
therefore, those who follow a mere poet are apt to go 
astray. 

But imagination, the chief faculty that creates 
myths, symbols and similes, varies with different types 
of minds. There is scientific imagination about which 
the great scientific genius of the modern age, Albert 
Einstein, said that it is more important than know¬ 
ledge. In all the great scientific discoveries, imagination 
led the way; it was ahead of verification and demon¬ 
stration. It is this type of imagination that soars in the 
undiscovered universe of possibilities. From the fall of 
the apple it inspires a Newton with the vision of cos¬ 
mic gravitation. As Emily Dickenson puts it: 

To make a prairie, it takes a clover and one bee— 

And revery. 

The revery alone will do 
If bees are few. 

Scientific pursuit is an attempt to move from the 
particulars to the general by experiment or by induc¬ 
tion or by imagination which suggests tentatively a 
hypothesis. Imagination exercised by the artist and the 
poet is of a different variety. Then we have imagination 
which issues into reveries and day-dreams. There is 
also the constructive imagination of a great man of 
action who visualises the completion of an achievement 
before even the rudiments of it are in existence. Imagi¬ 
nation by itself is morally neutral; it may be fair as 
well as foul; it may be a guide to truth or a will-o’-the- 
wisp ; it may be a mere mirage giving a false promise 
of water; or it may lead a man truly towards perennial 
springs. 

Now let us come to our proper topic and try to 
understand the roll of imagination in the expression 
and elucidation of moral and spiritual truths. 

Let us start with the concept of God. The followers 
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of all monotheistic religions profess belief in the exist¬ 
ence of God and also His attributes like omniscience, 
omnipotence, love, mercy and justice. But whoever 
tries to be precise about the nature of His existence or 
His attributes finds himself facing paradoxes, anamo- 
lies and dilemmas; intellectually it is a riddle wrapped 
in a mystery. To start with the most general category 
of being or existence one cannot conceiv'e God even as 
existing because existence applies primarily only to 
things or their attributes. Things, qualities or processes 
exist either both in time and space or in time only 
like mental processes, and the category of causation 
covers all that exists. God cannot be conceived as a 
cause because we cannot conceive any uncaused cause. 
He cannot exist in time or space because if God is the 
Creator, time as well as space are His creations; He 
could not be contained in them nor could He be subject 
to their limitations. If neither time nor space nor 
causation applies to Him, how could we say that He 
exists in any sense in which existence could be conceiv¬ 
able for us ? Does He possess attributes; if so, are they 
co-etei nal with Him, inseparable from His essence or 
relative to His creation ? How could He be a Creator 
unless there be some creation ? So to be a Creator He 
becomes dependent on His Creation. But theism of the 
Islamic type teaches that all things depend on Him and 
He does not depend on anything. Similarly, to mani¬ 
fest His love or mercy there must be there eternally 
with Him some creation on whom this quality may 
be exercised. Is He conscious ? It is impossible for us 
to conceive Him as conscious because consciousness for 
us is always consciousness of something other than it¬ 
self. If He is the Eternally Real, where does this other- 
than-Him come from ? Is He immanent in His creation 
or does He transcend it ? If He is immanent, is He co¬ 
eval or co-existent with His entire creation or identical 
with it including all its aspects, high and low, good 
and evil, the permanent and the transitory ? If He is 
transcendent, the universe becomes something other 
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than Him and in a sense alien to Him facing Him as the 

other as something outside of Him, thereby limiting 

Him ' Can personality be attributed to Him or is He 
impersonal like the forces of physcial nature which are 
neither personal nor respecter of persons. If - e ca 
Him oersonal we can conceive of Him on the analogy 
3 human personality alone. But human personality is 
a product of environment and develops by the har¬ 
monising of conflicting human urges. Personality owes 
its being to a society of persons; its origins are social 
and psychological. It is a product of limitations and 
would be annihilated if all limitations imposed by the 
environment and the interrelation of persons are com¬ 
pletely transcended. Hoes He see or does He hear. but 

seeing and hearing are connected with sense-organs 
which are only biological instruments and could not be 
ascribed to God. All logic and all psycnology would 
lead one to utter agnosticism or negative • theo- 
logy which comes to the conclusion that God can be 
defined only negatively ; God is neither this nor that, 
nor anything that the human mind can possibly con¬ 
ceive. But no positive religion can be based on a 
merely negative theology which is indistinguishable 
from scepticism for all intellectual or moral purposes. 

Indian philosophy and religion followed that route 
either intellectually or mystically and ended in the 
Nirgun Vedanta of Shankara or the godless Nirvana of 
Buddhism. Religious consciousness of India combined 
polytheism with the pantheism of the Upanishads, but 
could never develop a satisfying theistic outlook. 
According to the great Indian scholar. Dr Tara Chand, 
theistic movements in India were mainly the pioduct 
of the impact of Islam on the Hindu religious con¬ 
sciousness. Modern theistic movements like the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Ary a Samaj are considered to be incon¬ 
sistent with orthodox Hindu religion and philosophy, 
and so ancient polytheism combined with mystical 
mind. Buddhism, consistent with its ontology and 
epistemology, makes no direct reference to a creator 
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Providence that lives and loves and sustains a purpose¬ 
ful creation in which all life is a goal-seeking activity 
and the purpose of life is the realisation of God’s pur- 
ppses. Buddhism is nothing but logic and psychology 
pushed consistently to the extreme, combined with 
a mystical consciousness of Nirvana in which no cate¬ 
gory of life or existence holds good. In this outlook 
all gods become phenomenal as they became part of a 
cosmic Maya in Advait Vedanta . There could not be 
any question of retaining one Creator God because, 
creation being phenomenal or illusory, the creator of 
this cosmic illusion too is a part of that illusion. Some 
great Buddhistic' scholars relate about Buddha that 
when questioned about the existence of God he replied 
that those who say He exists are wrong and those 
who say He does not exist are equally wrong. God can¬ 
not be defined logically because, as Spinoza puts it, 
all definition is limitation. Logical definition consists 
of genus plus differentia, according to the classical 
Aristotelean logic. Aristotle could not define God con¬ 
sistent with his logic, so he plunged into his meta¬ 
physics calling God Pure Form, Pure Idea or Pure 
Reason in Whom Reason or Consciousness is its own 
object. Like Plato’s “The Good” He is the culminating 
point of a pyramid of ideas or the highest Entelechy. 
He is the Prime. Mover Who moves without Will be¬ 
cause volition cannot be attributed to Him. Will strives 
for that which is not, so how could there be any Will 
in a self-sufficient God for Whom nothing truly Real is 
unrealised ? Plato's Demiurge or Creator God is a lesser 
reality because the Real is “The Good,” an Eternal 
Reality which is imperfectly reflected in the changing 
and phenomenal existence but, as near Aristotle, God 
has no will to create. 

The difficulty or impossibility of conceiving God 
Who cannot become a percept or a concept led to in- 
carnational creeds in which the transcendent Reality 
assumes a body of flesh and blood and descends or 
condescends to the human level to reveal the God Who 
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could not otherwise be revealed or conceived. Most of 
the Hindu creeds along with Christianity stick to the 
belief in incarnation, and Buddha too has become an 
Incarnation of the Transcendental Real. Human con¬ 
sciousness which is rooted in the body and cannot help 
becoming anthropomorphic and anthropopathic is 
thereby satisfied. 

After this brief survey of some major religions and 
philosophies, let us turn to Islam and see how it con- 
» ceives God. 

(1) God is the Ultimate Reality—the Beginning 
and the End, the Wise, the Merciful, the Sustaining 
Power of all existence. 

(2) He is neither the completely unknowable nor 
the completely known. He is partially knowable 
through His creation by the exercise of right reason. 

(3) He is not a person or object or being that could 
be seen by the eyes, although “He sees the eyes” 
(vi. 103). 

(4) He is neither temporal nor spatial nor sensible 
nor intelligible. His being is ultrarational but not con¬ 
trary to reason. 

The Qur’an presents God in human as well as im¬ 
personal terms, but the underlying idea is that neither 
His essence nor His attributes can be described except 
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superior power and not of any ratiocination. People 
begin to believe in God because they believe in the 
sincerity, sanity and impeccable integrity of these 
giftea souls. The third avenue of approach to God is 
man's unadulterated reason which leads to the inevi¬ 
table conclusion both logically and empirically that a 

being must necessarily exist to make life and existence 
comprehensible. 

But whether it is direct revelation or faith or reason 
any description of God and His attributes can 
only be symbolical. Sometimes He is called a Father 
though, in a human sense, He could not be literally 
and really like a human father. He could perhaps 
with greater propriety, be called a mother because the 
function of the mother with respect to the creating, 
sustaining and rearing of a child is more intimate and 
more vital. He is also called Lord or Master which 
again is only a symbol and a pointer. Man has gone 
on creating likenesses and similes- for God ; some op 
them may be helpful and edifying, but a good deal of 
bad religion is the outcome of taking the symbol for 
the reality which is the origin of a good deal of mytho¬ 
logy and superstition. Take, for instance, the symbol 
of Light used by Neoplatonism for the Ultimate and 
Ineffable Reality. All Neoplatonic metaphysics which 
influenced to a considerable extent Christian as well as 
Islamic mysticism is derived from taking this symbol 
for an eternal fact of all Reality. From the One as the 
sun and source of all existence manifestations begin 
to emanate. The One being what it is cannot help pour¬ 
ing out its essence, as the sun cannot help disseminat¬ 
ing heat and light. In the first stage of emanation the 
World-Mind comes into being, which you might call 
Universal Reason. Being nearest to the source of light, 
it is the most enlightened. After this the next manifes¬ 
tation or emanation is the World-Soul which has 
emotional drives and appetites, senses and imagina¬ 
tion. All plant and animal life in which the Light or 
Reality is much weaker than in the World-Mind is a 
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product of the World-Soul. The light here is weaker 
because it is more distant from the Central Sun. In 
the process of spreading further and further and 
actualising the many forms of existence, reality ap¬ 
proaches at last the exhaustion of logical possibilities. 
As it approaches this end, the light of reality fades 
more and more until it comes at last to nothingness or 
complete darkness. The material world is the realm of 
this non-being or utter darkness. It was this attitude 
towards matter and flesh that resulted in the life-negat¬ 
ing ascesticism. 

Even a cursory glance on systems of metaphysics 
would reveal the fact that, although they profess to 
be systems of thought, they are ultimately based on 
some picture of the Ultimate Reality, and so the relation 
between symbol and Reality becomes the most funda¬ 
mental problem. Human mind is compelled to express 
its view of Reality in symbols because Reality has no 
language of its own as distinct from the language that 
man has invented to express human relations or the 
relation of man to his environment or the relation of 
material things and objects among themselves. Man is 
a citizen of two worlds—the world of material objects- 
and the world of the spirit. Language, as we know 
it, was invented as an instrument of biological and 
physical necessities. The mind even at the intellectual 
level is compelled to use physical terms to express 
mental facts. We talk of the breadth of mind or its 
narrowness, the depth of thought or feeling or the 
height of folly. Entire psychology, not possessing any 
language ox its own, uses material or spatial terms, 
although in the ideational realm there is no question 
of space. The subconscious mind is visualised as a 
dark underground cellar or as a storehouse, and there 
is the Freudian censor sitting as a guard to prevent 
the passage of undesirable and repressed ideas into the 
upper floor of consciousness unless they be disguised 
in symbols that require a difficult process of pyscho- 
analytical probing to reveal the reality that they 
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represent. It is not only religion that uses symbolism ; 
even ordinary psychology cannot do without it. 
Human mind uses symbols consciously as well as un¬ 
consciously. It is a curious and interesting fact that 
every religion uses derogatory terms for the symbol¬ 
ism of other religions calling it mythology, but its 
own symbolism it believes to be identical with Reality 
itself. Take, for instance, the gods of old religions; 
they were the products of human imagination which 
personified the powers of N ature or symbolised human 
hopes and fears. With the rise of monotheism .and 
spiritual religions they gradually faded into nothing¬ 
ness and were replaced by angels which were spiritual 
agencies carrying out God’s purposes. As birds are 
freer in their movements and are capable of flying 
with great speed in the atmosphere of which the sky 
seems to be the limit, the angels were visualised and 
symbolised as birds with wings. We have in the New 
Testament the Holy Ghost descending in the shape of a 
dove and the symbolism of wings for the angels is also 
used in the Qur'an. Now the ordinary believer in these 
religions considers the gods as products of the personi¬ 
fying mythological imagination but the angels with 
wings as real in the literal sense. The Qur’an incul¬ 
cates belief in angels as part of the faith. Naturalistic 
rationalism would advise us to let the angels go the 
way of the gods of polytheistic creeds as the products 
of human imagination without any reality. But if 
angels are conceived as forces operating in existence 
for the good or manifestations of Reason working in 
Nature and man's spiritual experiences, this belief 
follows as a corollary from the belief in a Creator God 
Who is rational and beneficent and Whose guidance is 
manifested in the growth of plants, in the instincts of 
animals which appear so miraculous, and in the 
physical experiences of man whose validity tested by 
the objectivity of results cannot be repudiated by any 
canons by which we judge a thing to be real. The 
forces that keep the planets in their orbits are the forces 
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of order without which heavenly bodies and our earth 
would relapse into chaos. These forces are considered 
as physical and mathematical because they follow 
with precision the laws of matter and motion For 
theism the manifestation may be physical b 
ground is spiritual because the spirit is the creator of 
harmonies .Conceived in this manner all existence U* 
saturated with angels. Such is the view expressed by 
the philosopher-mystic Rfimi in his book Fiht Ma 
Flfci wherein he says that angels are nothing but the 
powers of the Universal Reason shaped by imagina¬ 
tion as birds with wings. He says if birds were mould¬ 
ed out of wax and then the wax melted, again there 
would be nothing there but wax, because the bn as 
were only temporary and evanescent appearances, xie 
says : Similarly if you want to get back to the original 
nature of the angels you shall have to dissolve their 
wings and recover the Universal Reason of which they 
were the appearances. 

For the expression of deep emotions and subtle 
sentiments and for the expression of haunting ideas 
and even thought at its highest, where the common 
language of utilitarian existence fails to embody it in 
simple prose, human expression becomes instinctively 
poetical. Deep sorrow or ecstatic joy have no other, 
language but the language of poetry—symbols, meta¬ 
phors, similes and allegories. The language of imagina¬ 
tion is not manufactured deliberately and consciously. 
Ideas and experiences that stir the human soul at the 
subconscious level or suprarational and suprasensual 
intuitions or adumberations clothe themselves auto¬ 
matically in symbols. The revelations of the saint or 
the prophet, though real in the sense that they spring 
from a.deeper and a higher level of reality and origi¬ 
nate in another dimension of being, assume a symbolic 
or dramatic shape at the level of the human psyche. 
For the prophet Reality does not embody itself in 
syllogisms but in pictures. The language of the sub- 
conscious and the superconscious is the language o 
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the drama. For the great mystics even physical 
nature is symbolic; everything is the objectification 
of some suprasensual meaning, because the realm of 
spirit is comparatively more real in the realm of mean¬ 
ing and ideals that assume transitory shapes in which 
they are only inadequately expressed. The ideal is 
never completely materialised or actualised in the 
realm of appearance and change. 

Tennyson was a man of deep mystical experiences 
which he has tried to formulate into verse in two 
poems. He says that by pronouncing his own name 
and addressing himself he plunged into a state of con¬ 
sciousness wherein there was infinite knowledge and 
infinite bliss of such a transcendent and ineffable kind 
that human language and mode of understanding fail 
to grasp or express it. Giving a reason for this help¬ 
lessness he says that words are shadows of things and 
things themselves are only shadows of reality; so 
words that are shadows of shadows are twice removed 
_rom the Real. Plato s allegory of the Cave wherein a 
person is sitting with his back towards -the world of 
things and sees only the phantasmagoric of shadows 
cast on the wall in front of him, compels the viewer to 
take the shadows for the real things. He is debarred 
by his position from seeing the things that cast these 
shadows; therefore, shadows become the only realities 
for him. A shadow, however, is not completely unreal ■ 
it is an incomplete appearance of a reality; it is some¬ 
thing real that it is reflected there. For Plato such is 
the nature of the sensible world. The absolutes of the 
ideal are inadequately symbolised by the relativities 
of the actual. 

Symbols for the supramundane realities may be 
formulated automatically and involuntarily by the 
dramatic activity of the subconscious or the super- 
conscious, or they may be the *result of a deliberate 
attempt to express spiritual truths in concrete pictures 
to make them partially comprehensible to human 
minds that have not been gifted with a higher vision. 
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The mystic poet Jalal-ud-Dm Rttml is one of the best 
authorities in this respect. He was a man of superb 
mystical experiences ; luckily he happened to be also 
a great philosopher of religion and an acute psycholo¬ 
gist of religious consciousness. His view may be briefly 
summed up as follows* There are superior states of 
consciousness in which the human ego transcends the 
world of sense as well as .the realm of logical reason. 
The knowledge granted in this state is not perceptual 
or logical. Human language evolved for biological ends 
and utilitarian purposes does not possess moulds in 
which such an experience could be poured. Two differ¬ 
ent things happen in the expression of this experience. 
It happens at its origin that the revelation of the Real 
emerging in the consciousness of the recipient is 
dramatised by the imaginative faculty. God the Re- 
vealer is not a Reality spatially external to the human 
soul; He is potentially there in the essence of the 
human ego itself which is an emanation of the Divine 
essence. Transcendence of God is visualised by the 
crude mind as something spatial as if God were some¬ 
body up and above in the heavens and to communi¬ 
cate with the saints and the prophets He has to 
employ winged messengers. He says that spiritual ex¬ 
periences in their highest and purest forms reveal the 
fact that the realm of the spirit and divinity has no 
trace of space which belongs only to the realm of 
matter. Therefore, the Qur’an pointed out that "God is 
nearer to you than your own neck-vein" (1. 16) mean¬ 
ing thereby that there is no spatial distance between 
the human ego and the Divine Self. The Divine Self in 
its infinity does transcend the finite human self, but 
this transcendence is not spatial. When the recipient 
of a revelation feels that an angel is giving him a mes¬ 
sage and actually sees him in some form, it is really 
the soul of the recipient whose inherent spiritual 
faculty is creating that illusion to make him feel that 
it is something outside and above his finite self which 
is a reality. Rumi tries to explain it by the experience 
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of dreams in everyday life. All the time that a person 
is dreaming, some kind of dramatisation is going oh 
in his mind. Symbolism is the language of the dreams, 
as has .been recognised since times immemorial that 
the surface content of a dream has a latent content of 
meaning which is expressed symbolically or dramati¬ 
cally. In a dream a person is dealing with various per¬ 
sons who are not there but afe personifications of 
ideas and sentiments which belong to the dreaming 
ego itself. Nobody else is there but himself. He says, 
similar is the case in those revelations in which some 
great meaning or purpose is emerging into the waking 
consciousness of a great prophet or a saint, from the 
Divine depths of the ego itself. It is the unfolding of 
the deeper spiritual faculties of the recipient himself. 
The revelation received assumes a dramatic form ; the 
form is only an appearance, but the revelation is real 
which distinguishes it from the haphazard dreams 
that symbolise only the hopes and fears and unful¬ 
filled desires of the common man, even though such 
dreams too use the technique of symbolisation. 

The other method that has often been used by 
prophets, saints and men of profound religious ex¬ 
perience to give some indication of the Reality they 
have perceived or experinced is the use of similes, 
analogies and parables. That which is yet unseen by 
the uninitiated is described in terms of sense-percep¬ 
tion that may have some remote resemblance to un- 
describable spiritual states. Again, we turn to Rumi 
for a very convincing simile. He says that our main 
characteristic of a high spiritual state is ineffable bliss 
of a type that the psychophysical frame of man has 
never felt even in the most ecstatic moments of plea¬ 
sure or happiness caused by any physical or mental 
fulfilment. The uninitiated insist that the mystic can 
surely give some indication of what it is like. The 
mystic is then compelled to resort to physical analo¬ 
gies. He may paint' a picture of a paradisial state in 
which all desires and instinctual appetites, often 
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thwarted or inadequately fulfilled, are satisfied. Then 
you get the vision of a heaven as an abode where all 
natural desires are fulfilled without any conflicts or 
obstacles. For a man living in an arid and burning 
desert where water is scarce and’greenery found only 
in an oasis to be reached after tantalising illusions of 
mirages, the highest vision of bliss is a garden of 
shady groves, traversed by streams and rivulets and 
a society of blessed men and women freed from all 
toil, living and moving in security and peace in de¬ 
lightful surroundings. Rumi says that a person in 
whom the spiritual instinct is not yet awakened and 
operative is like a child in whom the sex instinct is 
making no urgent demands. The highest pleasure ever • 
experienced by him is that which he gets by eating 
sweets that he covets. So one in the endeavour to ex¬ 
plain to him the ecstasy of coitus could only say to him 
that it is like eating exquisite sweet delicacies. But the 
adults who know the pleasure of a satisfying dish 
eaten with good appetite and also the ecstasy of sex 
coitus are in a position to compare the two and know¬ 
ing that the two .pleasures are not only different in 
quantity or intensity but are thoroughly disparate and 
incommensurate. The satisfaction of one instinct is 
quite different from the satisfaction of another in¬ 
stinct. Therefore, the symbols of bodily senses used by 
spiritual religions are dictated by this unavoidable 
necessity. Every religion has created its own type of 
ParSadise. The tropical man’s Paradise could not be the 
same as the Paradise of those living- in icy and freez¬ 
ing climates in the wild forests near the arctic regions. 
In the pagan Scandinavian creed the vision of Para¬ 
dise was an immense hunting ground full of wild game 
and a hearth with big burning logs which roast the 
meat and warm the eater. If a nation is a lover of 
music, then you find the vision of Paradise as a per¬ 
petual symphony and angels playing on the harps. 
These pictures vary because of geographic and climatic 
conditions or differences of social environment. The 
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essential element of religious belief is this that the 
rewards of spiritual life are security and bliss wherein 
the conflicts of mundane life are somehow transcended. 
The variety of symbols and pictures does not in any 
way diminish or negate the objectivity of the fact. 
There is much truth in the saying of Emerson that the 
religion of the period becomes the poetry of another 
period. In the Western Christian countries nobody be¬ 
lieves now in Graeco-Roman mythology, but the 
poetry of all European countries still freely’uses it as 
an effective mode of expression. The gods of Homer 
still live on in the poetry of the Christian nations; 
what is now used as poetry was once believed in as 
objectively real. Plato uses these myths for a similar 
purpose. It is not difficult to guess that he did not 
believe in the gods of his nation, but he still wanted 
to employ them for educational purposes. In his 
Republic he proposes to expunge from the books only 
those gods whose doings are immoral and retain only 
those w nose stories could be used as edifying material 
in the educational curriculum. In -the indictment of 
Socrates one of the charges was that he did not believe 
m the gods of the Greek religion. In his reply he 
dodged the question by saying: “Have I not been 
talking of divinity ?” For him Reality was ideal arid 
ideational and gods were only imaginative symbols. 
When about to die of hemlock poisoning he discoursed 
on the possibilities after death. He would riot assert 
anything dogmatically but said that if death is not 
total extinction, then there is the possibility of meet¬ 
ing all the great ones of the past together in one place 
—what an edifying prospect! But he does not envi¬ 
sage meeting with the gods of Olympus in that spiri¬ 
tual environment because he did not believe in their 
supramundane existence. He was an intellectual and 
ethical theist, not altogether without a mystical strain. 
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R ELIGIONS that take their symbolism as literal 
and objective truth must be classed among 
mythological creeds. All creeds are mytho¬ 
logical in the sense that all use symbolism of one 
variety or another. But if a spiritual religion keeps in 
view the distinction between symbol and reality that 
it symbolises, then it can avoid the danger of sinking 
back into the mythological state of mind. Let us ex¬ 
amine Islam from this viewpoint. The core and essence 
of Islam is the belief in one God; but what is the 
Qur’anic conception of this one God ? Is this concep¬ 
tion anthropomorphic ? Is He only an infinitised man ? 
Has man made God in his own image and then wor¬ 
shipped his own creation as a Creator ? A Persian poet 
imagines an idol addressing his worshipper and say¬ 
ing . "You created me in your own image; what have 
you seen in me e'Xcept your own self mirrc.ed ?” Could 
one say this about the God of Islam ? Let us see how 
the Qur’an depicts Him. We start with the verse in 
which the unity and incomparability of God is sum¬ 
marised in four simple short and pithy sentences : 

Say, He, Allah, is One. 

Allah is He on Whom all depend. 

He begets not, nor is He begotten. 

And none is like Him (cxii. 1-4). 

As the opening chapter of the Qur'an gives the 
essence of the Muslim prayer and sums up almost the 
entire religious attitude of a Muslim, so these verses 
on the last stage of the Qur’an sum up succinctly the 
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gist of pure and unadulterated monotheism. Therefore, 
it is called al-Ikhlds, “The Purity”. 

The first sentence rules out all religious polytheism 
as well as philosophic or naturalistic pluralism. As 
existence is a «m’verse and not a multiverse, so the 
Creator, Sustainer or Ground of all Being is One. This 
rules out any independent or eternal existence of gods 
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The fundamental mission of Islam was purification 
of the idea of God, eliminating all polytheism, trini- 
tarianism, incarnctionism, philosophic absolutism and 
anthropomorphism in every garb. These verses of 
“Purity’' give some basic attributes of God, the 
attribution being positive as well as negative. For the 
sake Of clarification it is necessary to define an object 
or a concept positively as well as negatively. One must 
be told what the object of the definition is specifically 
and also what it is not. The attribute of oneness is 
positive. It is not only a religious but a scientific 
postulate as well. The presumption in physical science 
is the interrelatedness of all phenomena linked each to 
each by the inviolable chain of causation. There are 
no absolute yawning chasms in existence. “Thou seest 
no incongruity in the creation of the Beneficent” 
(lxvii. 3). 

If there were absolute breaks and the different 
realms or aspects of creations had.no nexus, neither 
Nature nor the science of Nature would be possible. 
The uniformity of the laws of Nature implies that the 
immense variety and diversity of phenomena is rooted 
in some immanent unity. Herbert Spencer defined the 
course of evolution as progressive diversification with 
a parallel harmonisation of diversities; there is a 
cosmic urge towards unity which creates and binds in¬ 
finite varieties of existence. A religion which emphasises 
the unity of God,-the Source and Goal of all existence, 
is an ally of science which is also based on faith, 
though this faith is not formulated in religious terms! 
In the physical realm there is no greater unity in 
diversity than you find in the human organism. Billions 
of cells in the human body have individualities of their 
own and a great variety of functions, but every one of 
these countless cells is serving the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing the whole organism. The consciousness that goes 
together with their organism is a still more marvellous 
unity. An,infinite variety of experiences, subjective as 
well as objective, the immensities of time and space, 
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things and events, past and present, desires and 
expectations in the future are all bound together in the 
human ego. Human consciousness is a potential recep¬ 
tacle for all actual and possible existence; it holds the 
ideal as well as the actual. Here we have a clue to the 
nature of ultimate reality; therefore, it is a uniformly 
accepted maxim among the Muslim intellectual mystics 
that whoever has known the reality of his own self has 
recognised his Lord and Sustainer. An ideally healthy 
mind has a unified consciousness and any split in per¬ 
sonality is an indication of disease and inner conflict 
and some maladaptation with the environment. 

Besides physical science all philosophy is also an 
attempt at an intellectual co-ordination of all know¬ 
ledge. Philosophy makes an effort to transcend the 
partialities of different sciences to make them contigu¬ 
ous with a common frontier. Morality essentially is an 
attempt to convert conflicts into harmonies. Beauty in 
every sphere is also a concord, the effulgence of a unity 
and harmony of diverse factors, and Love is the 
greatest of all binding forces transmuting opposition 
into agreement by its miraculous alchemy. Rum! 
rightly calls Love the cure for all physical and mental 
diseases. 

So we see that the unity of God which might be 
coustrued as unity of existence and unity of the ideal 
os no dogma. It is a postulate of all existence, cosmic 
pr human; only the oneness of the- supreme creative 
vower could be a guarantee of the preservation of 
aalues. An implicit faith in the fundamental unity of 
ell existence is so compelling that every scientist and 
viery philosopher accepts it as an axiom. Atheistic, 
materialistic or naturalistic monism is also intellec¬ 
tually possible, but belief in oneness here also is the 
basis of this world-outlook. The mistake of materialism 
is that it has picked up the lowest aspect of existence 
and believes it to be the whole; it is an attempt to 
explain all existence with the lowest and the poorest 
of all categories. Natural science is also symbolic be- 
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cause it is based on mathematical symbols. But it is a 
poor speculative philosophy which impoverishes the 
richness of this glorious world and reduces its values- 
and quantities to numbers as the Pythagoreans had 
done in the beginning of Greek philosophy. The 
human body and its proportions are measurable but its 
mathematics is a comparatively superficial aspect of 
its wonderful functioning. All beautiful objects have 
defined geometrical proportions but neither beauty nor 
aesthetic appreciation and pleasure are mere mathe¬ 
matics. 

Mere oneness of the ground of existence or mere 
uniformity of natural causation would not by itself be 
tantamount to belief in One God. For Islam unity is a 
basic trait of divinity but, unless some other attributes 
are added to it, it cannot be an equivalent of God. 

Let us touch briefly the rest of the three verses 
quoted above before we proceed further with the topic 
of symbolism. If reality is One and nothing is real out¬ 
side God, then it follows logically that this Reality 
must be independent; everything that emerges out of 
it is dependent on it for its very existence. The next 
verse says that it is self-caused or uncaused ; nor is 
God a cause of His creation in the sense in which phe¬ 
nomena are causes of one another, because every 
phenomenon that acts as a cause is itself the efiect of 
• another cause ad infinitum. Causation in the phenome¬ 
nal world is only sequential. Begetting is also a form 
of causation and so the Qur’an says that it does not 
apply to God. God is nobody's father and nobody s 
son. Fatherhood or sonship in godhead are Christian 
conceptions. If they were used only as symbols there 
would be no harm in them, but the mistake lay there¬ 
in that these symbols were identified with the eternal 
realities rooted in the very essence of God. People at a 
lower intellectual level are never satisfied with accept¬ 
ing symbols as mere symbols; they tend to mistake 
the symbols for the Reality itself. ‘Dogmatic Chris¬ 
tianity in the early centuries was involved in an endless 
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strife about the person of Jesus and his relation to 
God, the Father and the Holy Ghost. It resulted in 
woeful heresies and persecutions. Divinity was con¬ 
verted into the mystery of Trinity and the simple faith 
of Jesus in a Beneficent Lord and Sustainer became 
an enigma, and faith was defined by some as believing 
in something that human reason considers to be 
obviously absurd. It was agaiqst this that the Qiir'ap 
protested and exhorted the Christians to drop that 
symbolism. The famous Spanish Muslim mystic and 
philosopher said that the mistake of dogmatic Chris¬ 
tianity was not this that it called Jesus the son of 
God, but the only begotten son of God. If the father¬ 
hood of God is symbolic, it should cover His relation 
to all creatures ; we are all sons of God The Prophet 
of Islam said : “All creatures are the children of 
God/’ and all humanity is one family. 

The last verse warns against the danger that lurks 
in all symbolism. You may "choose and use good sym¬ 
bols but “none is like Him”. 

The opening chapter of the Qur’an which the 
Muslim repeats five times in his five daily prayers is 
called• Surat al-Fcttihah, which means the “Opening” 
because the Book opens with the verses contained in 
it and the ritual prayer also opens with it. It contains 
the gist of the Muslim creed giving the essential at¬ 
tributes of God and the believers’ attitude towards 
Him. The seven short verses which contain in them 
the whole of Islam in a nutshell are of such universal 
significance that they can be used without hesitation 
in the prayer of'any monotheist. Gandhi, the renown¬ 
ed Hindu leader.of India, who was a theist, recited 
them in his sermons ; I have aho heard them recited 
in a Christian Unitarian Church in the U.S.A. Some 
words in this prayer are so pregnant with meaning 
that no words in any foreign language can convey their 
full significance. The English translation does no jus¬ 
tice to this magnificent prayer : 
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t au Momo of Allah the Beneficent, the Merciful. 
&%ET AilS the Lord of the wo,Ms; 

The Benificent, the Merciful, 

T^'do w. b«Md, for Help. 

Guide us on the nght path, bestowed favours, 

£gX“fo &2*S down, noc 

who go astray. ' , • 

Let me say a few words about the poverty of this 
translation. Translation has been aptly called by an 
acute critic as the wron£ side of tapestry ; only a y ery 

rough and unseemly outline of «eat 

original pattern is reflected m it. Gibb, the great 
Arabic scholar, has demonstrated by some examples 
that some parts of the Qur'an are untranslatable 
because even a good translation gives only a fragmen¬ 
tary and almost mutilated sense and the spiritual 

resonance of the rhythm whitJi psych^ogigBy 
riches the meaning is completely Jost. Professor 
Arberry whose translation of the Qur an has been re¬ 
cently published is of the same opinion I have quoted 
these" great scholars so that I may not be suspected o 

exaggerating the difficulty. , 

It starts with two attributes of God followed by 
a third and then again the two basic attributes are re¬ 
peated for the sake of emphasis to impress on the mind 
that God is essentially this. The two Arabic words are 
cly-R ahman and ar-Rahim. They are derived from 
Rahmah signifying tenderness, love and mercy. Mow 
there is no English equivalent which would cover tae 
entire connotation of this root. The two active parti¬ 
ciple nouns derived from it vary slightly in meaning, 
Rahman meaning the preponderarice of the quality oi 
love and mercy and Rahim , the constant exercise of 
this quality. The two words have'been explained by 
the Prophet himself. He is reported to have said: 
‘'Ar-Rahmdn is the Beneficent God Whose love and 
mercy are manifested in the state that comes after the 
creation. ’' The working of natural processes as well as 
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the deeds of human beings require the exercise of this 
quality. One might say Rahman is Creative Love, but 
there is no one word in English to denote a person 
whose inherent trait is creative love. After the coming 
into being of creatures God has to forgive their devia¬ 
tion from the right path almost constantly, for if 
human beings were not to be forgiven and their 
equilibrium constantly restored, wastage constantly 
replaced and damages caused by physical and moral 
trespasses constantly repaired, life could neither main¬ 
tain itself nor develop. Whoever believes that evolu¬ 
tion of the solar system or the development of life of 
the primeval cell to man has been achieved in spite of 
innumerable conflicts and obstacles is bearing witness 
to an urge in Nature that makes for amelioration. 

The translation of the word Rahim into Merciful is 
only slightly less inadequate because the word Rahmah 
from which it is derived is much richer than the 
quality of mercy only because it comprises all the 
tender sentiments for which there are various names. 
But the most unsatisfactory translation is that of the 
word Rabb which is usually translated into English 
as Lord. There is no doubt that the meaning of Lord 
and Master is also included in its import but the richer 
and more significant meaning according to the famous 
Qur’anic lexicographer Raghib is as follows : It sig¬ 
nifies the quality of fostering a thing in such a manner 
as to make it attain one condition after another until 
it reaches its goal of completion. Two other standard 
lexicons Taj-ul-'Arus and E.W. Lane's Lexicon also 
give the same meaning, fostering and nourishing, re¬ 
gulating, completing and accomplishing, the evolution 
of things from initial stages to perfection, the quality 
that is found in healthy parental love. But it is much 
more than fatherhood or motherhood ; therefore, it is 
much more appropriate calling God Rabb than Ah 
which means father. God having no sex could also be 
called mother which could be comparatively more 
appropriate because bringing the life-germ to perfection 
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in the womb and nourishing it with her own life¬ 
blood then suckling it for a long period J? akes *** 
more of a creator and nourisher than the father whose 
biological function is very slight. The function of a 
bread-winner is a secondary function which c an be 
nerformed by the mother as well, as it is done in many 
cases Tut it is impossible for the father to perform 
the biological function of the mother. For long periods 
in patriarchal societies woman had practically no in¬ 
dependent legal or economic status and the pater- 
families wielded absolute authority ; he acted as a god 
in the family. In a theistic religion like Christianity 
God became the heavenly mother m matriarchal 
societies, some of which still exist in the south of 
India and some other places, but these matriarchal 
societies never attained to any clear-cut theism, simi¬ 
larly lordship is a monarchical and feudal conception 
applied to the Creator, Sustainer and Ruler of the uni¬ 
verse Surely that is a very inadequate symbol. Ihe 
monarchs and lords in general were never a very 
lovable lot; with very few exceptions they were ruth¬ 
less egotists who nourished less and exploited the 
helpless subject and serf much more. Many of them 
were less educated and less wise than some of their 
subjects. In the feudal system the undivided estate 
passed to the eldest son excluding other sons and 
heirs • it was an unjust system necessitated by feudal¬ 
ism. Someone talked of this injustice to the famous 
literary genius Dr Johnson and he replied that it was 
very bad because it ensured that there shall be only 
one fool in a family of landed aristocracy. A man may 
be called the servant of God because religion is 
obedience to the will of God; God demands service from 
man not for His own comfort and glory but exaltation 
of man himself ; God has no selfish ends as the lords 
and monarchs of the world have. God may be called 
Lord in a very ideal sense ; this connotation, there¬ 
fore, is included in the word Rabb but the far richer 
meaning of Rabb is that given above which makes Him 
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3 . Power that not only creates but makes,, pro vision 
for the maximum development of the creatures that 
come into being because of His Creative Love. 

Many ancient religions and 'philosophies were dual¬ 
ist in the sense that they conceived of two diametri¬ 
cally opposed worlds—the luminous and Divine world 
of gods and spirits and the world of; darkness which 
was the sublunar world where chaos or dark forces 
reigned. In ancient Persian dualism Yazdan and 
Ahnman were in perpetual strife for sovereignty and 
jurisdiction. The undesirable part of the world was in 
the hands of the Devil and the good things were the 
creations of God and in His charge. Plato, the founder 
of philosophical idealism, is also a dualist; for him the 
real world is the realm of eternal ideas and this 
mundane world, the world of change and conflict, is a 
precarious blend of unreal matter and partially reflect¬ 
ed ideas. His highest Reality, “the Good,” in its 
eternal non-volitional static existence, has neither 
knowledge of the particulars or individuals nor any 
love or concern for them. Similarly, Gnosticism and 
Neoplatonism hated the world of matter where, because 
of the lack of Divine light, only evil forces or mere 
chaos reigned. The case of Indian philosophies and 
religions is not much different. They all wanted deliver¬ 
ance from this God-forsaken world, where evil cannot 
be mended and, therefore, the world and this life must 
be ended. All such philosophies and creeds tended to 
be pessimistic. They fixed their attention on the limita¬ 
tions, shortcomings and conflicts of life, ignoring the 
infinite capacity of life to transmute evil into good 
through knowledge, hope and perseverance. Life lost 
its self-confidence and religion^became identified with 
asceticism These were not creeds of light but of flight. 

1 he antagonism of the spirit and the flesh dominated 
such creeds. The mundane world was for them the 
world of darkness or cosmic illusion; salvation lay in 
renunciation or passive resignation or active mortifica¬ 
tion of..the flesh. 
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Islam is the first world religion which emphatically 
repudiated this outlook. It inculcated that God is 
JRabb-ul-‘Alamin, the Creater Lord and Sustainer of all 
the worlds. No part of His creation is forsaken or 
handed over to evil and chaotic forces. The Qur'an has 
repeated in more than one place that this world is not 
an illusion nor is it a purposeless vain sport, it is real 
aDd earnest. The whole conception of rehgion in Islam 
is that religious life is not a life of asceticism; religion 
means living this very life with a new attitude. The 
blessings of life are to be. contemplated and appro¬ 
priated. A Muslim is taught to pray: “0 God ! grant 
me well-being in this life and in the life hereafter.” It 
is stated in a verse in the Qur'an that virtuous people 
tasting the fruits of their virtuous deeds in Paradise 
shall say : “O Lord ! they are similar to the fruits that 
we tasted in our worldly life also. ’' Life here also could 
be paradisial if one's outlook is changed. The Prophet 
said that a stretch of a few yards from his cottage 
to the mosque was a portion of Paradise; it was 
materially a poor place with a muddy floor, joining a 
muddy cottage with a muddy and thatched place of 
worship, but the spiritual vibration of the prayers of 
pure souls made him feel it as a part of the eternal 
realm of the spirit. 

Merely believing in God or His oneness is not enough; 
a man's life and religion are determined by the qualities 
that he attributes to his God. Islam wants human 
beings to be imbued with beneficence and love and, 
therefore, it emphasises these qualities in the attributes 
of God. A Muslim is enjoined to begin every act of life 
by repeating the words that God is Rahman and 
Rahim. So the quality and the ideal of Creative Love 
may be indelibly inscribed on his mind, to issue into 
acts of love and mercy. If his God is Rabb, he too must 
co-operate with Him in nourishing all the good forces 
of life so that life may evolve in every aspect. As Rabb 
is Lord and Nourisher of all the worlds, no world is to 
be condemned and renounced. The body and the spirit 
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both have a right to be nourished and being two as¬ 
pects of the same reality the injury to one shall tend 
to cause injury to the other. Matter and flesh have to 
be spiritualised as to some extent they already are. 

So we see how significant it is that God should be 
conceived and worshipped as Lord and Providence of 
all the wprlds. Such a belief would result in man's 
healthy attitude towards life and save him from split¬ 
ting existence into the Realm of Light and the Realm of 
Darkness, the latter being the creation of an anti- 
Divine evil spirit. The attributes of Rahm&n and Rabb 
signifying creative and ameliorative love cannot be 
called symbolic; they are the essence of Divinity. These 
qualities have to be sought and promoted in human 
life. Love is creative as well as preservative of intrinsic 
values. There is no higher religion than belief in such 
a life-giving and life-advancing force which swallows 
upon all negations and transmutes them into a higher 
synthesis. Love is a co-ordinator of all the worlds as 
it is a solvent of all the conflicts that emerge in human 
relations. Only love rooted in the senses and in the 
finite egotism of man is blind. Divine Love in which 
man can participate is Enlightened Love; such Love 
is also Light. 

The concept of light used for reason and conscious¬ 
ness is certainly symbolic. This symbol is used to- 
characterise the nature of God and spiritual life in many 
religions and philosophies. The whole metaphysics 
of Neoplatonism is based on this symbol. Prophets 
and saints exhort people to emerge from darkness into 
light. Jesus rightly called himself the Light of Life,, 
promising that whosoever shall follow him shall not 
walk in darkness. Muhammad is also presented in the 
Qur’an as a luminous lamp. In the physical realm 
there is nothing more marvellous than light which 
even Einstein's Relativity has demonstrated to be 
absolute in the otherwise changing phenomena. Co¬ 
ordinate with physical light is the human sight, the 
highest of man's senses which gives more knowledge 
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than all the other senses taken together. Reason ex¬ 
tends man's knowledge of Reality beyond the frontiers 
of perception but for that too we use the symbo o 
light, the light of reason, which illumines the darkness 

of the unknown. . , , , 

Light, as we know it, is a physical phenomenon 

which becomes what it is because of the mechanism of 
our eyes. So when we use this concept for consciousness 
we use it symbolically. Seeking a symbol for God 
which is cosmic consciousness we cannot find any 
better than light. The Qur’an has used a good deal of 
symbolism in Divine attributes, but none is more 
enlightening than the symbol of light, u is 
symbol is presented in a way that it points beyond it¬ 
self God is the light of the heavens and the earth ; a 
likeness of His light is as a niche in which is a lamp 
and the lamp is in a glass case, and the glass is, as it 
were, a brightly shining star, lit from a blessed olive- 
tree, neither eastern nor western, the oil whereof almost 
gives light though fire touch it not—light upon light—- 
God guides to His light whom He pleases and God sets 
forth parables (or similes) for men and God is cognizant 

of all things (xxiv. 35-36). . ’ 

It is perhaps the most luminous verse in tne 

Our’an about the nature or essence of God. After say¬ 
ing that God is the light of the heavens and the earth, 
it adds that it is only a likeness not to be taken too 
literally ; the Qur’an has also said elsewhere that eyes 
comprehend Him not though He comprehends the 
eyes, and nothing in creation is even like the likeness 
of Him. As theologies are apt* to turn mto mytho¬ 
logies by taking a symbol for the Reality itself, there¬ 
fore, the warning is added that it is the likeness of 
Him for Whom really there is no likeness. The simile 
gives only a remote indication. God, as Light is, as it 
were a glass-encased lamp placed in a niche, i his is 
very’significant. One needs in theologies and philoso¬ 
phies a good deal of God’s infinities which necessarily 
get identified with impersonality. Infinitely diftused 
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light would be a wrong symbol for a self. The Qur’an 
presents God as a Self, the great "I am” of the Old 
Testament. It is the nature of the Self to have a centre 
where all the radii of infinite experience meet or origi¬ 
nate—a centre -of knowledge as well as a centre of 
will. It was to point towards the egohood of God that 
He was likened to an encased lamp placed in a niche. 
But lest He may be conceived spatially, it is said that 
it is essentially non-spatial—neither eastern nor west¬ 
ern. God is a Spirit and even in a spirit of a limited 
nature like the human ego there is nothing spatial; 
the ideas of man do not exist in a three-dimentional 
space. 

Saying that God is the light of the heavens and 
the earth indicates If is immanence in all creation. 
Many anthropomorphic theologies placed God some¬ 
where high in the sky ; heaven was considered the 
abode of God, and earth the abode of His creatures ; 
the heaven was exalted and the earth was abased ; 
Paradise was situated in the heaven and Hell some¬ 
where in the bowels of the earth. This verse counter¬ 
acts such a crude idea. God, the Creator and Sustainer 
of all the worlds—high or low, Rabb-ul-'Alamin —is 
immanent in all the worlds, high or low, though this 
immanence has its gradations. It is less in matter 
and more in organic realms of plants and animals 
rising still higher in the human ego. Among the human 
egos' too there isa -gradation; it is dimmed by the 
gross physical desires and egotism of the common man 
and shines with purity in the souls of prophets and 
saints. The phrase “light upon light” points to differ¬ 
ent grades of spiritual enlightenment, the highest being 
the light of Divinity itself, “a light that never was on 
sea or land”. The last part of this verse makes it 
clear that these are similes or parables to make the 
ineffable reality somewhat comprehensible to man ; 
they are not to be taken as the essence of Reality itself. 
Its manifestations are phenomenal to which the cate¬ 
gories of our sense-experience do not apply. The contro- 
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versy about God’s immanence or transcendence is 
really rooted in man’s spatial consciousness; trans¬ 
cendence is visualised as a sort of space beyond space 
where God resides up and above His creation, and 
immanence is mentally pictured as containment in 
things: In this sense God is neither immanent nor 
transcendent. Therefore, the Qur'Sn says that God is 
not to be conceived in spatial terms. God s is the East 
and God’s is the West, but He is neither eastern nor 
western, nor above nor below. Whithersoever you turn 
your face there is the face of God (ii. 115). 

The question whether religious language is allegori¬ 
cal and symbolic or all statements have to be accept¬ 
ed as literal truth has been settled by the Qur’an itself 
by stating clearly that some of its verses are Muhka- 
mut (unambiguous, outright statements, clear, de¬ 
cisive injunctions) and others are Mutashabihat , where 
more than one meaning or interpretation is possible— 
ambiguous, symbolical or allegorical (iii. 7). Religion 
for all practical purposes, for common humanity, 
should confine itself to categorical, decisive state¬ 
ments ; the ambiguous or allegorical verses may cause 
only confusion in the minds of those who are not in¬ 
tellectually and spiritually mature ; they are also apt 
to be made bones of contention among those who are 
more fond of metaphysical controversies or logical 
hairsplitting than genuine men of religion. 

Verse 7 in the chapter Al-i-Imran (The Family of 
‘Imran) runs as follows : 

He it is Who has revealed the Book to thee : some of its 
verses are decisive, they are the basis of the Book, and others 
are allegorical; then as for those in whose hearts there is perver¬ 
sity, they follow the part of it which is allegorical, seeking to 
mislead, and seeking to give it their own interpretation ; but 
none knows its interpretation except Allah, and those who are 
firmly rooted in knowledge say : “We believe in it, it is all from 
onr Lord, and none do mind except those having understand- 

* t J 

mg. 

The word mutashabikat itself has two meanings. 
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The word is derived from the Arabic root shibh which 
means likeness or resemblance. In an allegory, a 
metaphor, a simile or a parable the statements have 
some resemblance to the reality that is signified; how 
far the simile accords with actual significance may be 
controversial because the words may be susceptible of 
various interpretations. For instance, when it is said 
that God sees and hears, his seeing or hearing cannot 
be the same as that which is made possible by our 
sense-organs but surely there must be some resembl¬ 
ance, the exact nature of which is impossible for us to 
realise or visualise. Similarly, when it is said that 
persons in an exalted spiritual state shall see God, 
nis seeing of God by His creatures also could not be as 
we see an object in front of us which sends vibrations 
to our optic nerves. In this vision of God, there could 
be no question of our physical eyes seeing a physical 
object. God is not a physical object. But still a soul's 
vision of God is a fact experienced by some gifted 
souls. The similarity lies in this that both in physical 
and spiritual vision realities are actually perceived, 
however different may be the nature of these percep¬ 
tions. The use of similes in the description of spiritual 
states is a necessity, but there is always the danger that 
the simile may be stretched and the sensible imagery 
may begin to mislead having been taken as an objective 
fact. Many a false theology is the result of such a con¬ 
fusion. Therefore, the Qur’an has issued a warning 
that such statements in scriptures may mislead people 
into grotesque belief which may strike at the very root 
of the truth, that was meant to be so expressed." 

The second meaning of mutashabihat is '' things that 
are consimilar or conformable and resemble one an¬ 
other”. Although the Qur an has made this distinction 
of tnukkatft and mutashithih and said that some verses 
are of this and some of that type, yet in one place it 
says that the whole Book is Muhkam or decisive (xi. 1), 
and in another place it calls itself KiUtban Mutashe- 
inhan (xxxix. 23). On the surface these different verses 
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seem "to coutretdict e 3 .cn other, but 3 careful considera- 
tion shows that there is no contradiction involved. 
What is meant is really this that so far as the basic 
truths of religion' are concerned, the whole of the 
Qur’an is categorically decisive; therefore, it consists 
of only Muhkamat, unambiguous truths without a 
shadow of doubt or indecision (as in the opening lines 
of the Qur’an it is said that it is a Book which is free 
of doubt and is based on absolute certainties). When 
it is said-again that all its verses are mutashubihan, 
it means that they are mutually conformable; this is 
the second meaning of the word. Both of these mean¬ 
ings are accepted as correct by all lexicographers. 
The ambiguities of the similes and * allegories are 
the products of the limitations of human understand¬ 
ing , with God the Revealer of Truth they have one 
stable meaning, it is only human beings that either 
purposely or inadvertently create confusion and cause 
clashes of interpretations. People with mature under- 
stanaing of spiritual realities accept them as true be¬ 
cause of their knowledge and faith. The verses-quoted 
above state it cleaily that among men of understand- 
truths allegorically expressed cause no mischief # 
it is the intellectually and spiritually immature per- 
sons who enter into fruitless controversies about them 
andiiarden such statements into irrational dogmas. 

j spiritual man who had completely anni¬ 
hilated all sensual and egotistic desires and had 
thoroughly attuned his.will to the will of God Whom 
allegorically he called his heavenly father is reported 
to have said: ‘I and my Father are one.,’’ This is a 
demand made on every human soul that it should 
surrender all egotistic desires to the universal love and 
wiU of God (this is the literal meaning of the world 
Islam). A man becomes genuinely and completely 
religious only when he has achieved this end. So many 
mystics and saints have testified to this feeling of one- 

iH^+i+ bUt f h 11 - 13 dl £t t0 ttem the complete 

identity of being. But the Christian dogma of Trinity 
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or the divinity of Jesus is based on such utterances 
as were not exclusively the experience of Jesus. The 
Eucharist and the doctrine of transsubstantiation of 
bread and wine actually and rtiysteriously becomes the 
real, and flesh and blood of Christ is another instance. 
Community of spirit between Jesus and his disciples 
metaphorically expressed in terms of flesh and blood 
began to be believed as a physical fact. Similar is the 
case of belief in physical resurrection and Christ's 
bodily ascent to an astral heaven to the abode of his 
heavenly Father. In all such’beliefs spatial and physi¬ 
cal terms used for spiritual events converted these 
events into physical facts. 

The best and most fruitful way of understanding a 
scripturS like the Qur'an is this : we should first try to 
know if it establishes certain principles in clear words 
as the basis of its creed and as the fundamental of its 
outlook on life. If we could do that, then we have to 
proceed on the assumption of the authenticity of its 
claim that there is an inner harmony among all parts 
of this Book and it is completely free from internal 
contradictions. We have to proceed about this Book as 
we proceed with legal enactments. When a certain law 
is laid down in unmistakable terms, then any state¬ 
ment that appears to conflict with the basic principles 
and is apparently opposed to the law so laid down 
must be interpreted subject to the principle enunciated. 
If we find in the Qur’an allegorical words susceptible 
of different meanings, we must accept only that inter¬ 
pretation as correct which is consonant with the other 
parts and is in conformity with the principles clearly 
enunciated. For instance, it is clearly stated in the 
chapter named “Light” from which we have already 
quoted that even light, the best of all symbols for 
Divine consciousness, is only a symbol. Then using the 
simile of a glass-encased lamf> in a niche, the Book 
wants to make it clear that Divine consciousness is 
centred in a self. Then adding that it is neither 
Eastern nor Western it is meant to convey the Divine 
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reality is non-spatial. Space and physical bodies are 
interrelated in such a manner that that which is non- 
spatial is also non-physical; therefore, no physical 
term applied to God is to be taken literally; it must be 
interpreted as a symbolic or an allegorical statement- 
After this, if we read of God sitting on a throne, the 
throne could not be janything physical, nor sitting on 
it as anything that it means for us. God’s hands and 
feet and eyes could not mean any physical organs. All 
verses in which such words are used must be inter¬ 


preted as allegories. Not only the being of God but the 
reality of man also is given as a spiritual entity. God 
addresses human beings as souls; everywhere man is 
called Nafs which may be translated both as mind and 
as soul. He who achieved the purpose of his existence 
and returned unto the bosom of his Creator, is wel¬ 
comed by God in the words‘ ‘O soul satisfied! return 
unto thy Lord pleasing and being pleased; join the 
company of My servants and enter Paradise” (lxxxix. 
27-30). Here is the Spirit of the, Lord welcoming the 
spirit of man. A further proof that these bodies of ours 
with which our spirit is temporarily associated need 
not be resurrected to enjoy or suffer in the life hereafter 
is clearly offered in a statement in the Qur’an: “Don’t 
call those dead who have suffered martyrdom in the 
way of the Lord from Whom they are receiving their 
food and sustenance” (iii. 169). Just think for a 
moment. The body of the martyr is lying in some grave 
for all purposes dead for us, dust unto dust, but God 
assures us that he is very much alive enjoying God's 
banquet. It is obvious that the martyred person has 
discarded this mortal frame for good; if he has any 
kind of body, it is not the same old body, because his 
mundane physical body is lying somewhere here under 
a heap of earth. If his body needed not to be resur¬ 
rected now to enjoy the reward of his martyrdom, why 
should it be reconstructed and resurrected after millions 
of years on the Doomsday to be physically rewarded ? 
If God has not lifted LU- body of the martyr to another 
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higher realm and he has entered the company of the 
righteous as “soul satisfied/', then it follows that he 
is not in his physical body now and the food that he 
is receiving for sustenance could not be anything that 
is wanted by our physical bodies. Most Christians 
believe that Jesus had a physical resurrection and 
was bodily lifted to Heaven and the Pope now has 
enjoined all his followers to hold the belief that his 
mother also was bodily lifted to Heaven. Such a belief 
would be in flat contradiction to what is indicated in 
the Qur’an about life in the realm of the spirit. Among 
the company of the spirits who had left their bodies 
here Jesus alone would be living with his old worldly 
frame; surely this is a grotesque conception. 

Does the Qur’an say nothing about the resurrec¬ 
tion of bodies on the Day of Judgment ? Surely there 
are many verses which on the surface seem to uphold 
this belief. Pre-Islamic pagan Arabs did not believe 
in life after death. Their only conception of life was 
physical; it was beyond them to understand that man 
essentially is a spirit. They said they did noi. believe 
in resurrection because they who were essentially 
bodies had perished and thereby totally annihilated. 
How could their bodies be reconstructed by collecting 
scattered atoms ? To such people the Qur’an gave a 
simple reply that could create conviction in them. It 
says: Don't you realise that before these bodies of 
yours received these enlivened forms, you were no¬ 
thing but dead matter. It was God’s creative power 
that, bringing together the material atoms, infused 
them with life. Why do you think that that power 
was exhausted after your first creation ? Couldn't God’s 
infinite creative power and wisdom do a second time 
what it did when it created you out of lifeless matter ? 
This argument is advanced to convince those who 
could understand only a physical resurrection. The 
Qur'an only says that God is capable of this repeti¬ 
tion ; it is meant to emphasise God’s creative omni¬ 
potence. It does not iipply that actually there must be 
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physically resurrection. The Qur’an has said elsewhere 
that human beings who are already resurrected have 
discarded their bodies here as useless stuff. God did 
not think it necessary to resurrect their bodies. Why 
should the physical resurrection of others be neces¬ 
sary ? Islam demands only the belief that human life 
does not end with physical death and life shall con¬ 
tinue in another realm. Added to the belief in survival 
is the belief that the condition of the soul in the next 
life shall be determined as a necessary effect of the 
life lived here. Every soul carries with it the conse¬ 
quences- of all that it has lived. In the words of the 
Qur’an, every soul is pledged to that which it has 
earned (lii. 21 ; lxxiv. 38). If the good acts have out¬ 
weighed the bad ones, the soul shall enjoy a good 
condition, but if the sins have preponderated them 
the condition shall be painful. As survival had to be 
explained in physical terms, so the rewards and 
punishments too have to be depicted in the language 
of the senses. These graphic descriptions are only alle¬ 
gories because the Qur’an itself has said about Para¬ 
dise that its description is allegorical. It says : “The 
likeness or similitude of Paradise is as if it were a 
garden’’ (xlvii. 15). And about Hell it is clearly stated 
that its flames rise from within the human hearts 
(civ. 7). 

It-is reported that a non-Muslim having heard the 
verse of the Qur’iLn that the extent of Paradise is the 
extent of the entire universe asked the Prophet: 
“Where, then, is Hell situated?” The Prophet gave 
him a delightfully philosophic answer in the form of a 
counter question. He said: “Where is the night when 
the day dawns?”—meaning thereby that Heaven and 
Hell are states and not geographical locations. In an¬ 
other place the Qur’an has proclaimed that the 
Rahmah, the Love and Mercy of God, covers entire 
creation (vii. 156). To a superficial observer the uni¬ 
verse in its entirety does not seem to manifest God’s 
Love because there is so much strife of contraries and 
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so much physical and moral evil in Nature as well as 
human life. But the prophetic vision, like the intellec¬ 
tual idealistic vision of Plato, considers the Real Being as 
identical with “The Good”. Whatever non-good emerg¬ 
es in phenomenal or human existence is transitory or 
instrumental for the ultimate realisation of the Good, 
because there is a lot of Good like the strength of the 
moral fibre of man which could not develop or exist 
without the overcoming of obstacles. The problem of 
evil presents difficult problems for the believer in an 
omniscient, omnipotent and infinitely good God, but 
for the believers it is a matter of faith, and for the 
prophet and the mystic it is an experience that good¬ 
ness or love is the Ground of Being. When the Qur’an 
says that Paradise is co-extensive with all existence 
and love also covers all existence (vii. 156), it is easy 
to draw the conclusion that Paradise is a spiritual 
state of love and well-being. The soul that has realis¬ 
ed it is already in a paradisial state as is corroborated 
by the verse already quoted wherein it is said that 
when in the life hereafter the virtuous shall taste some 
fruits they shall say that they had already tasted 
something like it before (ii. 25). 

The question arises in some minds that if Paradise 
and Hell as depicted in the Qur’an are couched only 
in symbolic and allegorical language, why is there 
such profusion of sense-imagery and such vividness of 
detail ? The answer to this may well be sought in 
poetic literature. Take for instance Persian mystical 
poetry to which there is no parallel in any other 
literature. In the literature of all great religions one 
finds more or less mystical lore but the beauty and the 
profundity of Persian mystical poetry is something 
unique. The SQfi poets like Sana'!, ‘Attar, Hafiz and 
Rami, besides countless others, adopted the symbol 
of the wine for spiritual exhileration because in the 
realm of sense there is nothing else that has some like¬ 
ness to the ecstasy felt at the spiritual level by men of 
religious experience in their most exalted states; All of 
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,, Qfvfi nopts leaving apart sonfe of the pseudo 
mystical poets who enjoyed and created this imagery 
fnr the sake of art, are known to have been pious tee- 

toteltes if not actual ascetics. None ofthem ever touch¬ 
ed alcohol or any other intoxicant but look at thett 
imaeerv of the wine, the tavern and the Saqi. there is 
hardly any one lyric of Hafiz in which you do not find 

some variety of this inexhaustible imagery. People who 
actually drink habitually and consider wine to be the 
greatest producer of bliss could not improve on what 
these pious ascetics depict in this symbolism. Al¬ 
though wine is prohibited in Islam and religious or 
respectable people are expected to abstain from it 
completely, it is an irony of literary expression that 
Muslims alone have made Khamriydt (wine poetry) as 
their speciality. Nations among which almost every¬ 
one drinks more or less and wine is used also in reli¬ 
gious ritual have not produced one-tenth of this kind 
of poetry. Recently quite an eminent Urdu poet Riy&d 
wrote nothing but' wine poetry He seems to have ex¬ 
celled all his predecessors in this form of art. ii one 
did not know him one would consider him to be a con- 
toed wine-bibbler, but it is a fact that he never 
touched alcohol in his entire life; he was only following 
a literary tradition; he was no mystic himself oi any 

exalted spiritual experience. . 

Western Christian critics of-Islam have ridiculed 
the Our'anic Paradise as a sensual elysium, although 
the Qur’an had indicated that the description is alle¬ 
gorical and no soul can visualise what bliss God wi l 
grant those who have lived pure and virtuous lives 
(xxxii. 17). The funny aspect of this criticism is that 
the West, particularly since the Renaissance and with 
accelerated speed and emphasis, is making great 
efforts to create such a Paradise on this earth, lhis is 
the chief characteristic and urge of this primarily sen- 
sate civilisation. What do we find in the picture of the 
Qur’anie Paradise? Virtuous people, both men ana 
women living in gardens in which streams flow , both 
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sexes enjoying eternal youth and beauty enveloped by 
the love and peace of God, blessed with Beatific Vision. 
Ihe main target of ridicule are the eternally young 
and beautiful wofnen. But why should they be not 
there ? Perhaps the unavowed ground of this prejudice 
against women is that, according to Christian tradi¬ 
tion, it was Ev r e who persuaded Adam to commit that 
first act of disobedience which, as original sin, is in¬ 
herited as a woeful legacy by human child even before 
he is out of the mother’s womb. The daughters of Eve 
are punished by the pangs-of child-birth. Very early 
in Christianity sex urge was condemned as a source 
of sin and absolute abstention from it as an indispens¬ 
able condition for untainted spirituality. Jesus had not 
mairied and the life of Jesus was a model for his fol¬ 
lowers. Then St Paul, responsible mostly for the turn 
that early Christianity took, considered sex to be an 
evil necessity. “It is better to mdrry than to burn,” 
sums up his attitude towards sex, an attitude which 
filled monasteries with monks and nuns and made 
marriage.taboo for Catholic priesthood. Women had to 
be avoided in this world as potential agents of the 
Devil. It was protestantism and the revolt of the erst¬ 
while monk Luther that made marriage lawful for the 
priests and started a change of attitude towards sex 
In the Muslim picture of Paradise both sexes live in 
blissful freedom and the- Qur’an says that all sinful 
tendencies haying been overcome there shall be no 
trace of obscenity or vulgarity. When the Qur’an pro¬ 
mises Paradi as a result of virtuous and prayerful 
living, the spiritual state must be a perfection of virtue 
and not an abolition of it. Pious men and pious woinen 
are mentioned together and said to enjoy paradisial 
beatitude. In the Christian' heaven there is a lot of 
music, but women are not much in evidence. 

At the time of the advent of Islam spirituality all 
over the world had become identified with life-negating 
asceticism. Craving for good food was sin, dressing 
well was a sin, care for the body was a sin, so much 
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so that some highly praised Christian saints called lice 
and vermin the pearls of spirituality. Bath was con¬ 
sidered as a licentious luxury. Curbing of all biological 
instincts and mortification of the flesh were an indis¬ 
pensable condition for salvation. An anti-ascetic 
religion like Islam which made even physical pleasuies 
lawful within the bonds of law and virtue was con¬ 
sidered to be an unpardonable aberration. The religion 
which said that a married state is superior to celibacy 
and a wage-earner is better than—the monk was not 
understandable by those in whom the belief had become 
ingrained that flesh is the enemy of the spirit. The 
Qur'in’s allegorical picture of Paradise is an indirect 
sanctification of the flesh and is meant to correct a wrong 
attitude towards it. It serves to draw a picture of desir¬ 
able life, an ideal life of beauty and purity, where 
healthy desires are fulfilled, in a society without con¬ 
flicts, a society in which there are no masters and no ser¬ 
vants, no racial distinctions, no individual or collective 
egotism, no strife of creeds, in which Truth and Beauty 
and Goodness have coincided in an everlasting reality, 
and where knowledge means the perception of God 
Himself. A picture of such a society in which the con¬ 
flict of egoism and altruism has been resolved and no 
desire arises which necessitates injustice and exploita¬ 
tion to be fulfilled, is a Utopian picture which shall ■ 
never be possible to be realised in this world of stresses 
and strains, but the beauty of life shall always be 
judged by the degree of approximation to this ideal 
state. The actualities of a higher spiritual state may 
be much different and there may be no categories of 
sense and logic which are adequate to describe them. 
Man craves for knowledge as well as for love and 
security; his instinctive craving is for happiness and 
joy. If God exists, there is a guarantee that Divinely- 
created human desires are not illusions. Every soul, as 
Socrates also taught, instinctively desires to realise 
the good, and sin or wrongdoing is the result of mis¬ 
taking for good that which is the opposite of it; there 
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is nothing wrong about the thirst that a wanderer in 
the desert feels and the water that shall satisfy it is 
also real, but the illusion of the mirage makes the 
shining sands appear like a sheet of crystal clear water. 

Socrates, in Plato's Republic, is the first great 
thinker, literary artist and social reformer who has 
drawn a picture of the ideal society. But in this Ideal 
State there is a rigid caste system. Men are eugenically 
contrived to be born unequal in capacity and oppor¬ 
tunity ; some are destined for knowledge and others are 
condemned to prepetual ignorance and unquestioned 
obedience. Such a State is visualised as the embodiment 
of ideal justice. No one except Socrates and Plato con¬ 
sidered such a State to be desirable or practicable. 
Socrates said that it was a pattern in Heaven ; it could 
be realised in this phenomenal world only if kings be¬ 
come philosophers or philosophers become kings, that 
is to say when power and wisdom coincide. 

There is some pragmatic value even in such Utopias 
even if they err in the means proposed. It draws a 
picture of selfless anc wise rulers who have merged 
their individualities in the good of the whole as they 
conceive it. It points towards a fact that love of pro¬ 
perty and love of family tend to make a man unjust, 
and society has to guard itself against the dangers in¬ 
herent in these institutions. But the State of Plato's 
Republic is a Fascist State which can be realised only 
by unnatural limitations of individual freedom ; a 
person's status is imposed on him by his birth. This 
has much in common with the rigid Hindu caste system, 
a cast-iron structure of society based on birth. 

Ideologies should be judged by the Utopias or Ideal 
States which they visualise or tend to realise. Islam 
desires human beings to improve their way of life in 
this world. The Qur'an teaches the Muslim to pray: 
“O Lord ! grant me well-being in this world and in the 
life hereafter” (ii. 201). It also defines what is meant 
by well-being in this world. Man is a social or, as 
Aristotle put it, a political animal. All ascetic religions 
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—and almost all great reiigions l^fOTe Islam^ were 

ascetic_ignored this basic fact of huma_ ^ , * 

They were all seeking deliverance from this '"' orl ^ 

flesh and matter. Islam preaches a cmd iMtof dehver- 

Spirit the Mus 
Mher society but a rapidly expanding realm maae 

poWical democracy or a P democratic repubhc jrnpract> 

cable and with absolute monarchies feudalism ana 
capitalism also crept in, and they forgo Q . , - 
injunction that State and society must be tegulat 
such a manner that wealth dees not circulate only in 

a fe On h ginal S 'lslam was a theo-democracy, It was 
neither^a theocratic nor a secular State—a distinction 
which was the creation of Western history engaged m 
a perpetual strife between the Church and theState. 

^ The picture of Muslim Heaven is a picture of Islami 
theo-democracy, social justice peace and securrtj. 
Islam abolishes priesthood; there is no exact q_ 
valent of the word "priesthood' 1 m the Arabic langu g , 
as there is no exact translation of orthodoxy. So you 
find no priests or laymen in Muslim Paradise; men am 

women there live on equal terms; there are n ° r ^® rs l nd 
no ruled; there is beauty and love peace and swunty. 
The reality of Paradise in a higher spiritual state is 
bound to be much different from its allegorical picture 
The Prophet confirmed what many a mysticindudig 
St Paul has said that God's Paradiseis such .Jhatno 
eye has seen it and no ear has heard about it and it 
has never entered the human mind in its ordinary 
sciousness. Jesus too found it so difficult to explain to 
his disciples what he meant by the Kingdom of Heaven. 

In comparisom with the reality of a spmtual Para- 
dise the picture in the Qur'an is only an allegory as 
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the Qur’an has poined out that it is only a similitude, 
but it reflects an ideal of human society in this world; 
it is a refutation of the ascetic’s view of life. 

It is possible that a society loses faith in spiritual 
realities and becomes materialistic in belief and prac¬ 
tice. Proceeding on this conviction it starts the con¬ 
quest of physical nature and its declared aim is the 
multiplication of material goods. This is what has hap¬ 
pened in the West during the last two orthree centu¬ 
ries, particularly after the advent of the Industrial 
Revolution. Industrialised nations fixed their attention 
mostly on economic development and the economists 
accepted the postulate that economics has nothing to 
do with ethics or religion, as Machiavelli before the 
beginning of this era had inculcated the doctrine that 
politics is above morals and the aim of every political 
entity is the acquisition, preservation and extension 
of power. With the search for sources of raw materials 
and markets for manufactured goods started a race for 
the conquest of unindustrialised nations. Wars ceased 
to be religious or dynastic and became instruments of 
economic imperialism. Every nation wanted to create- 
a Paradise for itself and a Hell for' others. As the 
movement was devoid of any moral or spiritual urge 
they were all enveloped by a common Hell and for 
the first time in history armed conflict on global scale 
occurred which the development of technology had: 
made possible. They learnt nothing from the horrors 
of this holocaust and the peace terms imposed by the 
conquerors on the vanquished "became a prelude to still 
more deadly armageddon. Within each nation too the 
haves and the have-nots, the capitalists and the wage- 
earners were engaged in a cold war. Every nation was 
torn from within. Fascism and Communism proposed 
panaceas to remedy these ills, but the remedies proved 
worse than the disease. All essential freedoms which 
are essential for the dignity of humanity were curtail¬ 
ed to the point of annihilation. States became totali¬ 
tarian regimented societies of ants and bees. Individual 
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freedom which had emerged precariously after millen¬ 
niums of evolution received a terrible setback. It was 
promised that workers of the world, irrespective of race 
and nationality mustering their forces and rising in 
revolt, shall create a Paradise on this earth by an 
equitable distribution of goods. Communism was the 
sairfe materialism over again made into a creed and 
faith as feudalism and capitalism had never done. 

Such are the results of attempts of creating a Para¬ 
dise on this earth disregarding the moral and spiritual 
basis of life. Search for happiness became the lust of 
power. The Hell thus let loose was more ghastly and 
lurid than any picture presented by Christianity or 
Islam. Now with hydrogen bombs humanity is on the 
verge of suicide. How right was Rumi when he said that 
knowledge in the service of the spirit is a friend of life 
but serving non-spiritual ends it bites like a venomous 
snake. Only when man's control of physical nature is 
supplemented and informed by the knowledge and aim 
of the spirit can humanity fulfil the destiny for which 
God has created man. It is when knowledge and love 
go hand in hand that man can rise above the beast 
and become truly the paragon of creation. 

Al-Ghazdli and Shuh WaUullah 

Having given my interpretation of symbolic state¬ 
ments in which religious consciousness has often ex¬ 
pressed itself and supported my views by some verses 
in the Qur'an, I think it will carry more conviction if 
I strengthen these views with the authority of two 
outstanding figures in Muslim religious philosophy. 
They were both men of profound religious experiences 
and at the same time were distinguished by a very high 
level of intellectuality. Such men have not accepted 
religion at second hand nor is religion for them a blind 
faith. 

The autobiographical account of Ghazali’s tribula¬ 
tions is unique in the history of Islam. After having 
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achieved great renown as a theologian and religious 
controversalist, he began to feel that religion to be 
genuine and a living reality must be based not on 
authority but on personal experience. He sought guid¬ 
ance from books on practical Sufism *and subjected 
himself to psychical and ethical discipline to reach 
exalted states or spiritual consciousness. He has not 
described his experiences in detail but has given his 
conclusions and convictions based on supraconscious 
consciousness. He. confirms the experience of many a 
saint that there is another dimension of being and an¬ 
other level of consciousness in which such reality is 
revealed as cannot be expressed in terms of sensuous 
perception or logical processes. You cannot reach this 
state by reasoning or practice of common morality. 1 he 
categories of sense and reason are so utterly incommen¬ 
surate with what is revealed in this state that any 
description of it in terms of senses or of logic is ap o 
be misleading. As the ear, however sound and acute, 
can never take the place of sight, so sight or ratiocina- 
tive processes can never attain to this higher perception. 
GhazSli calls it prophetic consciousness m which the 
reality of those things is revealed which a man without 
experience accepts only as a matter of faith based on 
authority. You know by experience what is meant by 
angels and what is the reality of revelation. The realities 
of spiritual life are not objects of our senses and, there¬ 
fore their description in the language of the senses 
must be taken as symbolical. It is legitimate to be¬ 
lieve that Paradise or Hell are essentially conditions 
of the spirit which can be brought about without their 
being caused by objects outside the spirit itself. A per¬ 
son in a nightmare is bitten by snakes and scorpions 
and feels the same pains that he would feel if he were 
actually bitten by them in his waking life. Mind can 
create its own Heaven and Hell; if they are felt by the 
spirit they are real for all practical purposes Ghazali 
illustrates his view by an example. A prophet says 
that he has seen the sinners being tortured by scorpions. 
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There are three ways in which his statement may be 
accented as true. One might believe that these scorpions 
are actually there but they are of such a nature that 
we cannot see them with our physical eyes. Hie second 
wav of acceptance would be to believe that the spirit 
of the sinner is feeling this kind of torture without 
there being scorpions of any kind objectively present. 
The chief thing is the mental effect and not the object 
that has caused it* The third mode of believing m sue 
a case would be that the prophetic imagination has 
visualised it as such and then described it in similar 
terms. A man suffering from intense fever says he is 
burning although he is not being consumed by any 
external physical fire. It is a simile and an idiomatic 
expression based on likeness which is felt. 

Shah Waliullah has dealt with religious symbolism 
in a different manner, just as Plato talks of a realm of 
ideas as distinct from and above the phenomenal world, 
s» Walmllih believes that there is a realm of symbols. 
In this realm abstract ideas assume concrete shapes 
which become perceivable by saints and prophets. He 
says that dreamland is also a realm of symbols, a fact 
which has been recognised for thousands of year9? 
Certain facts of the life of the dreamer are presented 
in the dream in symbolic forms. In numerous state¬ 
ments of the Prophet we see abstract conceptions in 
concrete forms. He said that on the Day of Judgment 
these abstractions shall be seen as objective realities. 
God will order the days of the week to present them¬ 
selves and among them Friday shall have a resplendent 
visage. Prayer and fast and charity shall be personi¬ 
fied j good and bad deeds shall be seen as entities. 
Worldly life shall be seen as an old woman with half 
the hair on the head white and the other half black. 
Once after prayers he said that he saw Hell and Heaven 
between the wall of his cottage and the mosque, he 
was seen stretching his hand and on questioning he 
replied that he was plucking a bunch of grapes from a 
grove in Paradise. 
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A rationalist psychologist would interpret it simply 
as creations of a powerful imagination which is a con¬ 
comitant of strong religious emotions. Waliuilah be¬ 
lieved that they are not the creations of an individual’s 
imagination but are objectively real in a realm of 
symbols. As the human mind invents symbols in 
dreams, it is possible that in waking life too an indi¬ 
vidual may see something which has assumed a parti¬ 
cular shape for him only due to his own special con¬ 
dition ; therefore, this thing may not be perceptible for 
others. A verse in. the Qur'an mentions a day when 
the sky was full of smoke (xli. 11). ‘Abdullah ibn 
Mas'ud said that there was no actual smoke but in a 
severe famine people suffering from intense hunger had 
their vision dimmed and distorted and the atmosphere 
appeared to them as dark and dismal. God, manifest¬ 
ing Himself in different forms on the Day of Judgment 
and talking to people, cannot be an objective fact be¬ 
cause He is above change and time and space; only 
people with a new vision will see Him ag such. 

What we gather out of Shah Walhillah's explana¬ 
tion and interpretation as* a clearly intelligible fact is 
only this that abstractions and spiritual realities are 
often perceived symbolically, mostly by persons of 
intense religious consciousness. In their concretion they 
create pictures, similes and symbols, but it is difficult 
to grasp why there should be a separate realm of 
symbols. The great psychologist Jung has developed 
a theory of the Racial Unconscious which has created 
symbols common to all mankind; it .is also a kind of 
realm which now seems to exist independent of the 
individual consciousness. 


19 

ISLAM AND DEMOCRACY 

T HE things that concern man most vitally are the 
most difficult to define. Who has ever succeeded 
to offer a definition of religion that would satisfy 
all creeds and all sects and all philosophers of religion ? 
The difficulty is not less in every single religion, great 
or small. The hundreds of Christian sects would define 
Christianity differently; everyone considering some one 
or more traits as essential constituents of it, while the 
others would regard them either un-Christian or of 
secondary importance. Islam is proverbially reputed 
to have seventy-two sects, though it would be difficult 
for any research scholar to count more than a dozen. 
Hinduism is a completely undefinable entity and it is 
now agreed, only for the sake of a census, that whoever 
calls himself a Hindu is a Hindu, irrespective of his be¬ 
liefs or practices. Besides the division of sects, indi¬ 
viduals within the pale of the same creed have widely 
different views and angles of vision about what actually 
constitutes the essence of religion. 

I do not expect that the view of religion or Islam 
in particular as presented in this book would be uni¬ 
versally accepted; however, I may substantiate it by 
the authority of the Qur’an and the Sunnah. My like- 
minded co-religionists would hold it to be true but who¬ 
ever cares to differ may interpret the same verses 
differently or quote others to contradict my inter¬ 
pretation. 

The subject of the relation of Islam to democracy 
would present further difficulties, because democracy 
seems to have become as undefinable as religion or 
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love. From the beginning of democracy in any part 
of the world up to the present times when it almost 
seems to have taken the place of religion as an ideal 
or a wav of life, opinions about its nature ahd value 
have been divergent and contradictory. Western politi¬ 
cal historians usually start with Gredk democracies 
paving special attention to Athenian democracy as a 
typical institution. Some lovers of Greek culture praise 
it as much today as Pericles did when he called it the 
high watermark of civilisation. But the most famous 
of the Greek political philosophers, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, considered it to be an irrational and 
disgraceful institution, the last one having the biggest 
world-conquering monarch as his glorious disciple. Let 
me quote a sentence from Aristotle's Pohttcs (Book V, 
Ch 1 Sec. 2). He says: “Democracy arose from men s 
thinking that if they are equal in any respect, they are 
equal absolutely.” He did not believe in any fun a- 
mental equality of mankind. He has asserted that 
Nature creates some human beings for slavery, and so 
slavery is a natural institution. The whole of Plato s 
Republic is a monumental and elaborate thesis against 
Athenian democracy and the whole concept of democ¬ 
racy in general. The teacher and the disciple desired 
the creation and perpetuation of a rigid caste system 
in which the majority of superficially free citizens 
should have nothing to do with the making of laws or 
the executive government. They too, like Aristotle 
considered it just that the majority should consist of 
virtual or actual slaves. Plutarch says about L\ cur §as 
that to a man who demanded the establishment of 
democracy in Sparta, he replied: “Go thou and first 

establish democracy in thy household. 

The broadest definition of democracy is that given 
by Abraham Lincoln, that it is a government of the 
people by the people and for the people which Daniel 
\Vebster put in other words as the people's government 
made for the people, made by the people and answer- 
able to the people. As I have saici aiready, dcmocra y 
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now has in many ways taken the place of religion; it 
is inevitable, therefore, that like religion it should be¬ 
come vague and assume different shapes among 
different nations due to difference of temperament and 
history. The British are proud to have developed re¬ 
presentative institutions and the British Parliament 
is considered to be the mother of parliaments. But the 
Magna Carta which John was forced to sign was not 
a charter of rights for the people as a political entity 
did not exist; it was the landed aristocracy, the feudal 
barons, who wanted to share power with the king and 
the right to defend what they believed to be their 
rights or vested interests; the people received no protec¬ 
tion against the exploitation and tyranny of the feudal 
lords. The British, during a long process of political 
evolution, curtailed and ultimately annihilated the 
power of the king, threatening to behead him if he was 
too refractory and self-willed, but aristocracy conti¬ 
nued to be the actual ruling power till the recent emas¬ 
culation of the House of Lords where the aristocrats 
with denuded power and pelf are allowed to debate but 
not to decide just as the king is allowed to reign but 
not to rule. A century ago during the time of Macaulay 
the franchise was still very restricted and the common 
man wielded no effectual power, but he proudly said: 
“Our democracy was from an early period the most 
aristocratic and our aristocracy the most democratic.’* 
Like many of Macaulay’s verdicts, the assertion is 
more rhetorical than historical. 

How many different and diametrically opposed 
systems have claimed to be democratic in recent his¬ 
tory ? I had an opportunity of discussing the suppres¬ 
sion of democracy with Dr Schacht when he was remov¬ 
ed by Hitler from the control of finance. At that time he 
could not dare to denounce the Nazis and, supporting 
the system, he said that the Jews were suppressed (he 
did not acknowledge persecution) in the name of 
German democracy and Hitler was elected by an over¬ 
whelming free democratic vote. On the other hand. 
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Communism claimed to be real democracy run by 
workers and peasants who have little power in a capital¬ 
ist regime. The Western democracies collectively 
have assumed the dignified title of the “free world” 
implying that the communist world is an enslaved 
world where the people are equal only in the sense of 
enjoying the equality of rightlessness. The Italian 
Fascists also believed themselves to be true democrats 
wielding power for the glory of the people. France, 
during the French Revolution, raised the slogan of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, and then Napoleon, 
the Caesar of Caesars, was the outcome of it. After that, 
having lost her political hegemony in Europe, France 
started or intensified her colonial ventures, defeated 
in many regions by the British, but still holding fast 
to the rest. Having been defeated, debased and ousted 
from a part of Indo-China and retaining the rest by the 
support of the so-called free democracies, France entered 
on a campaign of genocide in Algeria claiming Algeria 
to be French because of the exploiting French minority 
there. This is her practical application of the creed of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality which sounded even 
better than Abraham Lincoln’s “government of the 
people, by the people and/or the people”. .The Union of 
South Africa too is a part of the' so-called free world ; 
it took active part in defeating Hitler’s Nazism and 
Mussolini’s Fascism but is actively and violently-en¬ 
gaged in preaching and practising the creed of racial 
segregation and disenfranchisement of the native popu¬ 
lation and the coloured people within its realm. This 
too is democracy. Democracy, O Democracy, what 
crimes are committed in thy name! 

Democracy, through its long and chequered history, 
has assumed many forms and shall in all probability 
assume many more forms in the future. Wfe have to 
discuss here democracy in relation to the religion of 
Islam. Muslims in general believe Islam to be a demo¬ 
cratic creed, but it is a curious phenomenon that neither 
Arabic nor any other Muslim language has any word 
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that could be called an exact equivalent of the word 
** democracy". The word Jamhuriyat derived from 
Jatnhur, meaning the people, is a twentieth-century 
translation which is now adopted in many Muslim 
languages. The Socialist Party in Iran is called Tudeh 
Party; the original meaning of tudeh is a mass or a - 
heap. The movement claiming to be the protagonist of 
the masses adopted the word tudeh, meaning mass. 
When even the word did not exist the presumption 
is that democracy as understood in the West existed 
neither in ideology nor as an institution. Dealing 
with Islam the question is not difficult to answer. 
According to the Islamic faith; sovereignty belongs 
to God and not to the people either as a whole or 
as a majority. As God is the Creator and the Law¬ 
giver of the universe, so all authority in human affairs 
ultimately vests in God. The phrase “sovereignty of the 
people” would be considered heretical or blasphemous. 
Whoever rules among the Unwtah rules only by dele¬ 
gated authority. The real problem is to whom this 
sovereignty or authority is delegated. If there were an 
organised Church in Islam with an hierarchy of ordain¬ 
ed priests, this body would claim to be the vicegerent 
of God on earth as the Catholic Church holds power 
in the name of Christ with an infallible pontiff at the 
apex of the acclesiastical pyramid deriving his in¬ 
fallibility directly from. Jesus himself; it is as if 
Jesus himself were the executive head of the institu¬ 
tion. But as original Islam abolished monarchy and 
feudalism by abolishing primogeniture, so it categori¬ 
cally abolished priesthood.' The Prophet handed over 
the preservation, propagation and implementation of 
the faith to, the entire community of the faithful 
advising them to choose their leader from among 
themselves on the basis of all-round fitness, irrespec¬ 
tive of tribe, race or wealth. He said; “Follow your 
leader even if he is a negro with tangled hair.” 

It should be kept in mind that in this book we are 
dealing with Islam and not with the types of States 
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and societies in which Muslims have lived through 
these fourteen centuries. Islam should not be confused 
with the social or political organisation of various 
Muslim communities or nations in different epochs and 
different climes as Christianity as lived through the 
ages should not be identified with the original outlook 
of Jesus or what he desired humanity to be. Islam, as 
taught in the Qur'an and preached and practised by the 
Prophet and a short time afterwards by those on whom 
his mantel fell, very soon lost its idealism by what may 
be called a counter revolution. It became diluted with 
Arab imperialism which spoilt a good deal of its origi¬ 
nal equalitarian ideology. When wealth undreamt of 
by the dwellers of the desert poured in, it accumu¬ 
lated in the hands of a minority, all the economic 
ills and moral weaknesses followed in its wake. From 
Mu'awiyah onwards who converted the democratic 
republic of Islam into a hereditary monarchy, the 
self-styled successors of the Prophet, assuming the 
dignified title of Khalifahs, combined in themselves 
the powers a Caesar and a Pope. The whole wealth of 
an extensive realm became their private purse. Courtiers 
and aristocracy sprang up so much so that they began 
to prefer the accumulation of taxes to the propagation 
of faith. Revenue collectors reported to an exceptionally 
pious Khalifah ‘Umar ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz, that the re¬ 
venues of the realm were declining and all was not well 
with the State exchequer because those who became 
Muslims did not pay the poll tax. He said that the State 
should be pleased because it was not the aim of Islam 
to collect taxes but to propagate the faith. Such a man 
among the later Khalifahs was an exception; the ruling 
junta got rid of him by poisoning. Theology with few 
honourable exceptions became the hand-maiden of 
monarchical power. Nobody raised the voice against 
these Caesars who sat in the seat of a Prophet who 
lived in a mud hut, swept his floor, mended his shoes 
and milked his goats, living for days together on a 
handful of dates with or without a cup of camel’s milk. 
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The Prophet has said: “Henceforth there shall be no 
Caesars and God hates most the man who is called an 
emperor or king of kings.” How could the world believe 
that there was anything democratic in Islam when the 
common man had no say in the working of the State 
and had no power to assert his rights ? Among the 
people only a nostalgic memory was left of the type of 
State and society which was brought into being by the 
implementation of Islam for about three decades. They 
called this shortlived experiment Khildfat Rashidah, 
the rightly-guided Caliphate, implying thereby that 
the rulers that followed were misguided. The glory of 
HSrun al-Rashid, the magnificence of Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, and the splendour of Shah Jahan who sat 
in the jewelled Peacock Throne, costing half the revenue 
of his entire kingdom, was not the glory of Islam or the 
furtherance of its ideology but quite the opposite of it. 

Let us summarise the type of State and society 
which Islam envisaged as an ideal pattern and which 
it tried to realise within the limitation of an early 
era, and the beliefs which it was based upon: 

(1) Sovereignty belongs to God alone Whose chief 
attributes are Wisdom, Justice and Love. He desires 
human beings to assimilate these attributes in their 
thoughts, words and deeds. 

(2) Though ultimately God is the moulder of des¬ 
tinies, He has endowed man with free will so that he may 
freely attune his will to the will and purpose of God. 

(3) In matters of faith, God has compelled nobody 
to believe; the ways of righteousness and their oppo¬ 
sites have been clearly indicated. Anyone may believe 
or disbelieve and bear the consequences. There must 
not be any compulsion, in the matter of faith ; an im¬ 
posed faith is no faith at all. Everybody should be free 
to follow his own way of life either because of personal 
preference or because of his belonging to a community 
provided his conduct is not subversive of fundamental 
morality or disruptive of the peace of the realm or does 
not trespass on the legitimate freedom of others. 
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(4) An Islamic State is not theocratic but ideologi¬ 
cal. The rights and duties of its citizens shall be de¬ 
termined by the extent to which they identify them¬ 
selves with this ideology. 

(5) Non-Muslims can live peacefully as citizens of 
a Muslim realm. They are free not to take part in the 
defence of the State and in lieu of this exemption pay a 
poll tax which shall entitle them to complete protection 
of life, property and liberty in the practice of their 
faith. If they are prepared to defend the realm as loyal 
citizens, they shall be exempt from this tax. 

(6) There shall be no racial discrimination within a 
Muslim realm. People become high or'low because of 
their character only. 

(7) All avenues of economic exploitation must be 
blocked, so that wealth does not circulate only in the 
hands of the few. 

(8) A person shall be free to earn as much as he can 
by legitimate means without exploitation or fraud, but 
wealth even legitimately acquired beyond a certain 
minimum shall be subject to a tax on capital. This 
shall be an inalienable part of a Muslim polity. 

(9) Women shall enjoy an independent economic 
status; all their inherited wealth and their personal 
earnings shall be their own property which they can 
dispose of as they please. 

(10) A truly Islamic State cannot be a monarchical 
State; it must be a democratic republic in which the 
president is elected by a free vote of the community on 
the basis of his capacity and character. 

( 11 ) It is incumbent on the ruler to have a council 
of advisers and consultants for the purposes of legisla¬ 
tion or major decisions. They shall be chosen on the 
ground of their wisdom, experience and integrity. The 
mode of their selection is left to circumstances. In 
matters not pertaining to faith, non-Muslims are not 
debarred from consultation. 

(12) There shall be no special class of priests in an 
Islamic society though persons leading better religious 
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life and possessing better knowledge of religious affairs 
have a legitimate claim to honour. They shall enjoy 
no special privileges, legal or economic. 

(13) There shall be perfect equality of opportunity 
and equality before law. The law shall make no dis¬ 
tinction between a Muslim and a non-Muslim either in 
civil or criminal cases. Every citizen shall have the 
right to seek a judicial decision even against the head 
of the State. There were many instances of this in early 
Islam. The Khallfah ‘Umar appeared in the Court as 
a party in a suit and the judge stood up as a matter 
of respect, at which the Khallfah said that he had 
started with an unjust act honouring one party more 
than the other; how could the other party have con¬ 
fidence in his sense of justice ? 

(14) The judiciary was made independent of the 
executive. In periods of monarchical absolutism, when 
the judiciary began to be influenced by the men in 
power, the great jurist Imam AbG Hanlfah preferred 
to be whipped and sent to prison than accept the post 
of a judge. He was imbued with the original spirit of 
Islam which desired uncorrupted justice between man 
and man. “Do not refrain from justice even if it goes 
against you” (iv. 135); "Let not the hostility of a party 
tend to make you unjust towards it.” 

These are the fundamentals of an Islamic consti¬ 
tution that are unalterable. No ruler or no majority 
possesses any right to tamper with them or alter them. 
This is eternal Islam rooted in the ideals of a God- 
centred humanity. 

An Islamic democracy could differ in its pattern 
from some of the modern democracies. It is un-Islamic 
that parliamentary government should run on a party 
basis. “My party, right or wrong, ’ ’ is morally as vicious 
as “My country, right or wrong.” Once a haughty 
imperialist British viceroy of India had the audacity 
to say in a public utterance that Indians are liars. 
Chesterton, the famous British author, hearing this, 
said that the atmosphere in India must be chokingly 
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false that a party politician like Curzon should feel 
the stink of it because a party politician’s life is based 
on hypocrisy and fa sehood. The chief aim in party 
politics is not the welfare of the State or the weal of the 
commonwealth but to strengthen the position of the 
party or weaken the position of the opponents. When 
a party gets into power by fair or foul means it very 
often forgets all the promises and does the very same 
things against which it raised a hue and cry and ac¬ 
cused the opponents. The reductio ad absurdum of this 
system is the French Chamber of Deputies which 
makes it impossible to have a stable government even 
for a few months. Every day persons and parties come 
together or separate to dislodge others ; no division on 
the basis of principles is involved. 

Government of the people and by the people has led 
logically to adult franchise even in nations where the 
majority are illiterate and utterly incapable of under¬ 
standing the complicated economic and political issues 
of modern life. This kind of political democracy was 
demanded and furthered by exploiting bourgeoisie in 
every country who were certain of getting the votes 
of helpless workers and peasants and dependent women. 
People must have equality of opportunity and equali¬ 
ty before law, but equality before law does not neces¬ 
sarily mean equality of wisdom and capacity to make 
laws. As Socrates said in Plato’s Republic it is curious 
that one would not entrust the work of making shoes 
to one who has not spent a good part of his life in 
acquiring this skill, but legislation and political deci¬ 
sions are considered to be safe in the hands of those who 
do not know the elements of statecraft and are devoid of 
the knowledge of human nature and human destiny. 
And how right was Aristotle in observing what we 
have quoted already that domocracy means that if 
people are equal in some respects, they are equal in all 
respects! 

Surely Islam enjoins that good government must 
be government by consultation, but the vital question 
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is: Who are the persons entitled to be consulted and 
how are they to be chosen ? How could you expect a 
crowd of illiterate and exploited people to choose pro¬ 
perly and freely a person to represent them, solely on 
the basis of wisdom and integrity ? Could a poor man 
who has no money for an expensive electioneering 
campaign ever hope to get into a modern legislature ? 
The extension of franchise should go hand in hand 
with the extension of a right type of education and 
economic freedom of the common man whether he is a 
wage-earner or a peasant. Even when these conditions 
are realised representatives should be chosen on the 
bases of knowledge and integrity, the possession of 
wealth playing no part in it. Some nations experiment¬ 
ed with democracy in the past and many more are 
experimenting with it in the present. It is not difficult 
to understand why it has so general an appeal. It 
appeals to the common man because it appeaLs to his 
sense of dignity and self-respect making him feel that, 
in however a humble way, he too counts. He appreciates 
the idea that everyone is to count as one and nobody 
more than one. Kant defined the ethical imperative as 
meaning that every human being is to be treated as 
an end in himself and not as a means for the further¬ 
ance of ends extraneous to him. Throughout the 
history of civilisation the majority of individuals in 
a nation or an empire were treated merely as a means 
to promote the end of a monarchy or an oligarchy or 
a plutocracy. The governments of the past were devic¬ 
es for maintaining in perpetuity the place and posi- 
tion of certain privileged classes. Ihe democratic ideal 
is to devise a machinery for protecting the rights of 
the people and the ultimate extinction of all privileged 
classes. A democrat rightly believes that there are 
extraordinary possibilities in ordinary people and the 
system of State and society should be such as makes 
it possible for every human being to achieve what¬ 
ever worth he is capable of achieving. The democratic 
idea is a religious idea in so far as its starting point 
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is the postulate that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain natural rights and for the protec¬ 
tion of these natural rights all men are to be treated 
as equal. The world must be made safe for democracy 
if humanity as a whole has to develop the eternal in¬ 
trinsic values of human life, which a theistic religion 
believes to originate in the nature of God. Implementa¬ 
tion of these values may change but in themselves 
they arc eternal. This verse o: the Qur’an supports 
this conviction : “The nature of yod, on which He 
moulded the nature of man ; the la\ s of God’s creation, 
are inalterable—this is right religion" (xxx. 30). 

Again, the democratic ideal may be compared with 
religion in this respect that like religion so much 
human perversity and collective egoism of classes and 
vested interests masquerade in the garb of democracy. 
Perverse forms of religion have rightly been blamed 
for the worst types of tyranny. Crusades and unholy 
wars were waged in the name of God. But all the per¬ 
versities and. aberrations of religion have not made the 
genuinely religious man despair of it. Theistic religion 
offers the highest kind of idealism which alone can 
guarantee the spiritual advance of man making him 
approximate more and more to the image of God and 
realise that nature which is rooted in the Divine. 
Cynics as well as lovers of mankind have looked with 
horror at some of the things done in the name of 
democracy. Burke, in his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, says that a perfect democracy is the most 
shameless thing in the world, and Benjamin Disraeli 
called a representative government a fatal drollery. 
Even a spiritual writer like Emerson looked at pervert¬ 
ed democracy as a government of bullies tempered by 
editors. The Conservative Dean of St Paul, W.R. 
Inge, who as a good Christian should have believed 
that Christ established the eternal value of every in¬ 
dividual, notes with satisfaction that the democracy 
of the ballot box has few worshippers any longer 
except in America. Longfellow called envy the vice of 
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republics and Bertrand Russell, himself a socialist, has 
endorsed it by saying that envy is the basis of democ¬ 
racy (The Conquest of Happiness, p. 83). 

If religious as well as secular thinkers continue to 
decry democracy, what is the alternative that they 
propose ? Unfortunately, there is no other alternative 
which on the whole would produce more good than 
any democratic system. Benevolent monarchy or wise 
dictatorship that could escape the intoxication of 
power could achieve beneficial results in a shorter 
period in comparison with hesitating and slow-footed 
democracies. But you cannot have a succession of 
benevolent monarchs to which the history of all monar¬ 
chies' bears evidence. As to dictatorship, it is always 
established by ruthless violence and cannot continue 
without it. The ideal of Socrates and Plato of kings 
becoming philosophers or philosophers becoming kings 
is only a pattern in heaven. 

The Islamic democratic pattern of a republic of 
free citizens could not last very long because power- 
intoxicated Arab imperialism gave it a fatal blow. Im¬ 
perialism and democracy cannot go together and any 
alliance between them is superficial, transient and 
hypocritical. Islam's original vision which the best 
Muslim minds have never ceased to cherish even under 
most adverse circumstances was democratic. The 
Prophet as the recipient of revelation, and as an exemp¬ 
lar in the embodiment of what he taught, had an 
exalted and privileged position, but he did not consider 
himself to be above law. He told his beloved daughter 
that she should bear in mind that if she stole anything 
she would receive the same dire punishment as any 
common thief. He never built a palace or even a middle- 
class house for himself. He identified himself with the 
poorest citizen of the realm neither eating nor dressing 
better than the humble folk. He left no material legacy 
for his family but he possessed nothing; his illustrious 
saintly successor testified after the death of the Prophet 
that he had heard him say that the prophets inherit 
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nothing and nobody inherits anything from them; they 
are only entitled to the use of things without any claim 
to ownership. Jesus had the same attitude towards 
material goods and considered it a great impediment 
in spiritual life that a soul should be encumbered with 
unnecessary wealth. Jesus was perfectly right in his 
observation that it would be more difficult for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven than for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle. (It is said that a 
very small window in the city gate through which a 
person could pass in a bent position with great diffi¬ 
culty was called the eye of the needle because of its 
extreme narrowness.) Islam is a practical religion, so it 
does not prescribe for all such a spiritualised ideal 
existence in which nobody should own anything. This 
is only the' characteristic of those who have reached a 
very high state which is beyond the common run 
of humanity. But this ideal condition defines the 
direction in which the principle of social justice should 
move. People should not sit on unnecessary wealth, 
however acquired. The have-nots have a right to share 
it. Does not all humanitarian socialism tend towards 
it, not curbing the initiative of earning as much as one 
can by legitimate motives? It enjoins to devise a 
system in which wealth as the life-blood of the social 
organism should circulate in every part of it; concen¬ 
tration in any one organ would injure the greedy sell- 
centred organ besides having a deleterious effect on 
the whole organism. There is a verse in the Our an m 
which a question put to the Prophet is answered in 
only one pregnant word which sums up the whole 
ideology of socialism: “They ask you what they should 
give away (for charity or common wefare); tell them 
they should part with whatever is "surplus (ii. 219). 
The 4 ‘surplus’* is the answer of the Qur'an. Socialistic 
States are now devising all possible means to take away 
these surpluses by heavy progressive taxation amount¬ 
ing almost to confiscation when wealth reaches a very 
high level, and by death duties. They are moving in the 
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direction of the Qur’an, The conservative Dean Inge 
is indignant about it because it would impoverish 
British aristocracy and make it impossible for them to 
maintain their magnificent country houses. He calls 
it the robbing of an-innocent minority by a predatory 
majority of do-nothing have-nots. 

Islam could not give an eternally valid chart of the 
details of execution and implementation but did give 
in unmistakable terms the fundamentals of a humani¬ 
tarian democracy. True Islam in action could harbour 
no privileged classes and would not tolerate any type 
of hereditary monarchy. The hereditary principle is 
bad for the State and’ does not hold good even in the 
realm of the spirit; even a prophet may have a 
degenerate son and ignoble progeny. There could 
be no hereditary apostolic succession. Nobody in the 
Islamic State would have the audacity to proclaim like 
Louis the Fourteenth: “I am the State.” Islam recog¬ 
nises neither kings nor their Divine right. Feudalism 
or big landlordism also could not develop in a polity 
which is truly Islamic. As already stated, the law of 

primogeniture was'the bedrock on which feudalism of 
castles and serfs was based. The Islamic law of inheri¬ 
tance definitely prohibits it. Even if a person has 
acquired large tracts of land by legitimates means, 
which is very seldom, they shall be cut up in small 
peasant-proprietorships within one or two generations. 
And if surpluses are heavily taxed, capitalism in the 
old sense shall have no legs to stand upon. 

In an ideal Islamic State there could be no kings, 
no feudal lords and no capitalists with a plethora of 
wealth. It will be a society of good middle-class people 
who are the backbone of every healthy society. 

Shall it differ very much from a Communist State 
of the Russian type ? The answer is yes, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons : 

(1) It derives the fundamentals of life from the 
great spiritual leaders of humanity who taught that 
the ideals of human life are spiritual and Divine. 
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(2) It shall not subscribe to the creed of dialectical 
or historical materialism which for Communism is the 
only eternal truth, if it believes at all in any eternal 
truth. 

(3) It shall be based on the firm belief in the liberty 
and dignity of the individual; the State is not an end 
but a means for promoting the maximum welfare of 
the individual. As the Qur’an says: “You shall-be 
responsible to God as individuals.” The personal and 
private life of every individual must be secure. 

(4) This necessitates absolute freedom of conscience 
which the Qur’an proclaims to the world in the 
emphatic injunction that there shall be no com¬ 
pulsion about religious beliefs and practices (ii. 256). 
No one shall enjoy any privilege or suffer any disability 
because of belonging to any particular group. There 
shall be no ruling party enjoying any special privilege 
or power. 

(5) Religious communities shall enjoy the m aximum 
cf freedom to the extent that, apart from the general 
laws of the realm necessary for the common weal, 
general security and protection of fundamental rights 
of the individual, they shall have the right to be 
governed by their personal laws. The Qur’an and the 
Prophet granted that right to all religious communities 
which cannot be taken away by any legislation. 

There are only two points of agreement between 
Communism and Islam. Both are against racial dis¬ 
crimination and both desire to do away with economic 
systems that tend to concentrate wealth in a few hands. 

One vital question remains to be answered which 
arises necessarily out of the relation of Islam to democ¬ 
racy and that is: How far is an Islamic society free 
to make laws for itself if a comprehensive code is al¬ 
ready prescribed ? 


20 

LAW AND ISLAM 

* i • _ _ ft. 

Law in Earlier Societies. Aristotle defined man as a 
political animal, meaning thereby that it is an essential 
part of his nature to live in a polity or organised 
society; ’ he cannot live either as a god in splendid 
Divine isolation or as an animal engrossed in his indi¬ 
vidual biological necessities. But within the very nature 
of man there lurks an inner contradiction which needs 
to be resolved: he.is an anti-social social animal. As 
someone rather cynically said about the attitude of man 
towards women: You cannot live with them and you 
cannot live without them. A pure individual without 
any social reference is a mere abstraction. If you take 
away everything that he owes to society, and drop his 
positive or negative attitudes towards others, he will be 
left only with a psychical vacuum. Law either definitely 
formulated and codified or in the shape of custom is 
an indispensable condition of human existence even in 
its most primitive stages. At the same time man may 
also be' defined as a religious animal. The primitive 
man’s world was filled with gods and spirits and his 
customs, having mostly a biological origin or necessitat¬ 
ed by the instinct of self-preservation, individual and 
collective, were determined and regulated by super¬ 
stitions and magic which formed the sum total of his 
religion. The connection between custom or law and 
religion is so deeprooted that even in very advanced 
stage of civilisation the bond has not been completely 
severed. Even under Western secularism some of the 
most vital laws that govern fundamental relations 
like marriage are rooted in religious beliefs. 
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The world’s earliest codified laws in the code of the 
Babylonian king Hammurabi who reigned from 2213 
to 2080 b.c., although obviously originating in the 
wisdom and experience and the sense of justice of this 
great legislator-king, are given as an inspiration from 
the gods whom he and his people worshipped. 

The following is an excerpt from the Preamble: 

When Anu, the supreme, the king of Annunaki, and Bel, 
the Lord of heaven and earth, who fixes the destiny of the universe, 
had allotted the multitudes of mankind to Merodach, the first¬ 
born of Ea, the divine master of Law, they made him great 
among the Igigi; they proclaimed his august name in Babylon, 
exalted in the lands ; they established for him within it an exter¬ 
nal kingdom, whose foundations, like heaven and earth, shall 
endure. Then Anu and. Bel delighted the flesh of mankind by 
calling me, the renowned prince, the god-fearing Hammurabi, to 
establish justice in the earth, to destroy the base and the wick¬ 
ed, and to hold back the strong from oppressing the feeble : to 
shine like the Sun-God upon the black-headed men, and to 
illuminate the land. 

Hammurabi, the elected shepherd of Bel, am I, dispenser of 
riches and abundance. 

The prudent king favoured of Shamash the powerful. . . 
guardian king of the city, brother of the god Zamama. . . . 

The divine urban king, the wise, the prudent . . . possessoi 
of sceptre and crown, whom the wise Mama h?s created • ■ • the 
pure prince whose prayers are heard by Adad . . . who has insti¬ 
tuted pure offerings for Ea and Damgal-nunna, because they 
have exalted his sovereignty ... the exalted one who humbles 
himself before the great gods . . . when Merodach had instituted 
me governor of men to Conduct and to direct Law and Justice L 
established in the land for the good of the people. 

At the end of the code there is an epilogue in which 
blessings are promised for the kings who rule accord¬ 
ing to the code and dire curses are pronounced on 
those who disregard these laws : 

' The Loid Hammurabi has risen as a true father to his people; 
the will of Merodach, his god, he has made to be feared. In after 
days, and for all time, the ruler who is la the land shall observe 
the words of justice which are written upon my pillar. He snail 
not alter the law of the land which I have formulated, or th« 
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statutes of the country that I have enacted. If that man needs 
my words that I have engraved on-my pillar, departs not from 
my laws, alters not my words, changes not my sculptures, then 
may Shamash make the sceptre of that man to endure as long as 
I, the king of justice, and to lead his people with justice. 

But if that man heed not my words that I have written 
upon my pillar; if he has scorned my malediction, nor fear the 
curse of God ; if he has annulled the law that I have given, or 
altered my words, or changed my sculptures, or erased my name 
in order to write his own ; or if from fear of these curses he has- 
commissioned another, then that man, whether he be king, or 
lord, or viceroy, or a man of any other title, may the great Anu, 
the father of the gods, who has decreed my reign, extinguish the 
glory of his throne, may he shatter his sceptre, may he curse 
his end. 

The other great system of laws vnich was pro¬ 
mulgated as a Code of Divine Origin is that which is 
attributed to Moses. It is now believed by all inde¬ 
pendent scholars that the well-known narratives of 
Genesis, sush as the two accounts of Creation and the 
stories of the Flood, are merely excerpts from Baby¬ 
lonian cosmogony and Babylonian mythology. Now 
the discovery of Hammurabi's Code has made the scho¬ 
lars seriously ponder over the possibility whether the 
legislation of the Pentateuch in the Old Testament is 
not also of Babylonian origin. The Jews attributed 
this legislation to Moses who lived about five centuries 
later than the Babylonian lawgiver. In the life legend of 
Moses also the story of a Babylonian monarch, Sargon 
of Azende, who flourished about 2650 b.c. is almost 
identically repeated; he on his birth is said to have 
been exposed in an ark of bulrushes upon the river 
Euphrates, whence he was resumed, and grew up to be 
the ruler of all Babylonia: 

Modern scholarship has dissected the Hebrew Penta¬ 
teuch into several superimposed layers, ranging in 
date from about the eighth century b.c. to the time 
of Alexander the Great. Dr Driver, in his book An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(Edinburgh, 1804), has given the details of this dis¬ 
section, which establish the existence in the so-called 
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Books of Moses of at least four systems of legislation, 
in the following order : 

(1) The Book of the Covenant=Exodus, xx-xxiii, 
33 (to which is related Exodus, xxxiv, 11-26). 

(2) The Book of Deuteronomy. 

(3) The Law of Holiness=Levit., xvii-xxvi. 

(4) The Priest’s Code=the balance of the Mosaic 
legislation. 

I summarise here below the views of Chilperie 
Edwards who made a comparative study of the Code 
of Hammurabi and the Pentateuch. 

According to him, the Priest’s Code is the latest 
and most important constituent of the Pentateuch. It 
cannot be earlier than the time of Ezra, while it re¬ 
ceived additions at even later dates. The Law of Holi¬ 
ness is a' distinct code in itself, resembling the two 
previous codes by opening with sacrificial instructions 
and closing with a'parenetic exhortation. The closest 
affinities of this stratum of the Pentateuch are with 
the Prophet Ezekiel, to whose time it probably belongs. 
Deuteronomy is evidently the “Book of the Law’’ 
which Hilkiah, the High Priest of Jerusalem, profess¬ 
ed to have found in the Temple in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah (621 B.C.). the author of Exodus says 
that it was dictated to Moses by Yahveh himself’ from 
the mount of Sinai, to the accompaniment of thunder 
and lightning. The awe and reverence for this book, 
however, does not seem to have been shared by the 
author of Deuteronomy who covers the same ground 
with alterations and interpolations. The scribes do 
not seem to have any hesitation in tampering with the 
texts. (This modem criticism of the texts of the Bible 
was anticipated by the Qur’an which, affirming the 
truth of the original revelation of the Israelite pro¬ 
phets, complained that the scribes wrote certain things 
and palmed them off as revelation of the prophets.) 

After making a detailed comparison of the texts 
of the Pentateuch and the Code of Hammurabi, 
Edwards has come to the conclusion that the resemhl- 
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ance and parallelism are decisive and the Baby¬ 
lonian Code being much earlier, possibly the 
Hebrew has borrowed much . from the earlier 
Babylonian. The resemblances are simply overwhelm¬ 
ing. Out of thirty-two ordinances in the Book 
of the Covenant, twenty-one are in accord with 
the Babylonian Code, most being practically identi¬ 
cal, and the others being quite in the Babylonian 
spirit. The inference, therefore, is that the Hammu¬ 
rabi Code must have been the immediate or remote 
progenitor of the Hebrew legal system. The compiler 
of the Book of the Covenant adopted such of the 
older laws as suited his purpose, and added to them 
sundry regulations of a ritual character together 
with general moral precepts. The laws themselves are 
treated as quite subordinate, apd the interest of the 
compiler centres in theological matters, such as the 
proper methods of sacrifice and. the regulation of the 
periodic festivals. The Israelites did not' preserve all 
Babylonian laws; some "were inappli cable 
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iconoclastic mcnotheist Abraham whom one may 
legitimately consider to be the father of all the three 
■creeds. Some Western critics have dubbed Islam as a 
Christian heresy, but in the same manner it should 
be allowed to call Christianity a Jewish heresy ; in all 
probability orthodox Jews view it as such. Two other 
great religions which emerged out of a long religious 
development need only be touched -here briefly. 
Brahmanism developed various trends which ran 
together without any logical harmony. It developed 
pantheism or acosmism carrying in its bosom ancient 
polytheism and it preached the unity of all existence 
and the identity of the atman and the pramatman, the 
individual soul and the universal soul, at the same 
time splitting humanity and almost pulverising it 
atomically into sects and castes with an injunction to 
keep them untouchably apart. The Brahmanic laws 
and customs were codified into Shastras , the most in¬ 
fluential of them being Manu's codes ; they reflect the 
socio-political situation with which they deal. The 
white Aryans despised the coloured races of India. 
They became conquerors and rulers and put at the top 
of society the priestly and the military castes relegat¬ 
ing the rest of society into two or more lower strata, 
the process of descent culminating in a large mass of 
outcastes. These divisions were so rigid and firmly 
rooted in the religious and cultural consciousness of the 
Hindus that even during the present century the forces 
of democracy and secularism have not been able to 
effect a breach in this citadel. The Indian Constitution 
and some reformed legislation have attempted to 
remedy this sorry state of affairs but in actual practice 
the forces of conservatism are still very strong. A 
liberal religious Hindu is still in a small minority, that 
believes in the .spiritual side of Hinduism without ac- 
■ cepting ancient Shastras to be eternal and infallible 
codes of individual and social conduct. 

Buddhism arose as a revolutionary phase in the 
development of Indian philosophy and religion. It 
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accepted the acosmism of monistic Vedanta and the law 
of Karma as valid in the unreal phenomenal world but 
repudiated the caste system of the Hindus and the 
codes of law that were mainly based on it. For Bud¬ 
dhism Ultimate Reality issuprasensual, supravital and 
suprarational, and the purpose of whatever we call 
life is to negate itself by the annihilation of all desire 
and the will to live in order to attain the state of 
Nirvana about which nothing could be said or under¬ 
stood because no category of being applies to it. So 
long as this phenomenal life continues as an evil neces¬ 
sity men are exhorted to keep away from its activities 
as far as possible. Those who are caught in this net of 
illusion are to be pitied ; therefore, love and mercy re¬ 
placed every other injunction. But it could be only 
remedial or palliative love: it could not be construc¬ 
tive or creative love because all creation is illusion ac¬ 
cording to this worldview. 

There are some points of affinity between Buddhism 
and early Christianity, which, according to the Muslim 
view now adopted by a large number of liberal Chris¬ 
tians, was a misinterpretation of the outlook of Jesus. 
The world-negating and life-annihilating view of Bud¬ 
dhistic metaphysical religion could not be expected to 
exhort people to build up an ethical or spiritual civili¬ 
sation. Buddha had renounced family life and Buddhis¬ 
tic ideal man, in imitation of him, was a bhikshu 
(monk), who was engaged in no worldly profession and 
could not undertake the propagation or amelioration 
of the human race. Buddha denounced the mortifica¬ 
tion of the flesh or the spirit as a useless and harmful 
method of salvation, nor did Jesus preach or practise 
the horrible practices that the Christian saints down 
to the end of the medieval ages considered necessary 
for salvation or purification of the soul. Both religions. 
Buddhism and Christianity, the former with its onto¬ 
logy and the latter illogically misunderstanding Jesus, 
adopted asceticism or a negative attitude towards life. 
The Christians, for three centuries., lived as a despised 
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and persecuted minority in the Roman Empire; they 
could not identify themselves with the Roman State; 
they could not recognise the sanctity or validity of the 
Roman jurisprudence; they could not worship the 
Roman Emperor as a god.’They were, perforce, com- 
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ritual or following a law as the rigid priesthood de¬ 
manded and asked whether he had come to destroy 
the law, he said that he had not come to destroy but to 
fulfil it. Violation of the Sabbath was punished with 
death and most of the normal healthy and innocent 
activities of human beings were characterised as work 
and thus incurred the penalty of death. The original 
spirit of the Sabbath which is quite rational was to 
keep apart a day^ in the week; the usual mundane 
gain-seeking activities should give way either to rest 
and recuperation or spiritual meditation or selfless 
work done for the benefit of others who need it. But 
Jewish legalism had made it a cruel and irrational 
thing and Jesus had to protest with one of his wisest 
utterances, saying that the Sabbath is made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. Laws are devised in the 
interest off better life, and where they begin to hamper 
life they must give way to the demands of life for which 
they were only instruments. Take, for instance, the 
casuistry and the complicacy of the regulations and 
prohibitions of the Sabbath. It had become an over¬ 
grown forest Qf perplexing mazes and vexing brabbles. 
In the Priestly Code (Exodus, xxxi, 12-17) it is enjoined 
upon the people that they keep the Sabbath Day holy : 

‘ ‘Every one that defileth it shall surely be put to death : 
for whosoever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be 
cut off from among his people.’ 1 Such dire consequences 
of violation make it necessary to determine very care¬ 
fully and minutely as to which should be regarded as 
work. Is feeding the cattle on the Sabbath work or 
shall it be exempted as a necessary and unavoidable 
duty ? Is pulling an ox out of a pit work ? How about 
feeding one’s family or nursing the sick ? As the years 
passed new situations, called for additional answers so 
that by the time of Jesus, the accumulation of detail on 
the acceptable way of keeping the Sabbath had become 
bewildering and oppressive. The following passage from 
the historian Schurer indicates what development of 
the Law meant at the beginning of the Christian era: 
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On the whole thirty-nine kinds of work were prohibited but 
very few are of course anywhere alluded to in the Pentateuch. 
These thirty-nine prohibited works are: (1) sowing ; (2) ploughing; 
(3) reaping; (4) bindings heaves; (5) threshing; (6) winnowing ; (7) 
cleansing crops; (8) grinding ; (9) sifting; (10) kneading; (11) bak¬ 
ing ; (12) shearing wool; (13) washing ; (14) beating ; (15) dyeing; 
(16) spinning ; (17) warping it; (18) making two cords; (19) weav¬ 
ing two threads; (20) separating two threads ; (21) making a knot; 
(22) untying a knot; (23) sewing two stitches ; (24) tearing to sew 
into stitches; (25) catching a deer; (26) killing; (27) skinning; 
(28) salting it; (29) preparing its skin ; (30) scraping off the hair ; 
(31) cutting it up; (32) writing two letters ; (33) blotting out for 
the purpose of writing two letters; (34) building; (35) pulling 
down ; (36) putting out a fire ; (37) lighting a fire; (38) beating 
smooth with a hammer; (39) carrying from one tenement to 
another. 


Each of these chief enactments again requires fur¬ 
ther discussions concerning its range and meaning. 
And here, properly speaking, begins the work of 
casuistry. We will bring forward just a few of its 
results. According to Ex. xxxiv, ploughing and reap¬ 
ing were among the forbidden works. But to gather a 
few ears of corn was already looked upon as reaping. 
When on one occasion the disciples did this on Sabbath, 
they were found fault with by the Pharisees, not on 
account of plucking the ears which was permitted 
(Deut., 23-26), but because they were guilty of this 
reaping work on the Sabbath (Math., xii, 1,2; Mark, 
ii, 23-24 ; Luke, vi, 1,2). The prohibition of making 
and untying a knot was much too general to rest satis¬ 
fied with. It was also necessary to state to what kind 
of knot this applied and to what it did not. 

What was it that made the Jews lay such an extra¬ 
ordinary emphasis on Law ? It was in 537 b.c. that a 
royal decree of Cyrus, king of Persia, after his success¬ 
ful campaign against Babylon, allowed the Jews to 
return to their homeland after a long exile. After the 
Restoration they dreamed of building a new Jerusalem 
on its ruins. During this period of Restoration various 
leaders shouldered the burden, but the real work of 
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rehabilitation occurred under the leadership of Nehe- 
miah and Ezra. The heroic efforts of the Jewish nation 
restored the Temple in 516 b.c., and the walls of 
Jerusalem were built in 444 b.c. 

• In the post-Exilic period, politically the Jews were 
reduced to insignificance and so the centre of their 
energies was shifted from politics to religion. Now, 
religion was not only one aspect of life but the whole 
of life; they became essentially a religious community 
and political relations were determined by religious 
ideas that were dominant and officially authoritative. 

When religion becomes the dominant factor in the 
life of a. community, details of life from birth to death 
and all kinds of human relations are dictated by in¬ 
stitutionalised practices. The most effective way to 
make certain that religious behaviour and practice 
shall follow a prescribed course is to develop a body of 
laws that shall be compulsory for all adherents of the 
faith. The development of the Law, therefore, became 
the most distinguishing feature of Judaism. In the five 
hundred years from the Exile to Christ, Law was the 
most important factor in the life of the Jewish nation. It 
is a characteristic of law tha't it disregards the inner life 
of an individual and concerns itself only with external 
acts and observances. This develops legalism which, 
far from being spiritual and concerned with mental atti¬ 
tudes, falls below .even genuine morality. A curious 
phenomenon comes into existence that externally a man 
becomes very scrupulous in the prescribed religious 
conduct and worship without being moral even on the 
average level. The course of Jewish religion after the 
Exile followed along the lines laid down by Ezekiel 
and prophecy of the spiritual type of Deutero-Isaiah 
did not make much impact upon Hebrew religion and 
was not fully appreciated before the time of Jesus. In 
fact, prophecy waned until it almost disappeared in the 
priestly legalism that came into being. After the Exile 
and the rebuilding of the Temple there were further 
additions of the written Law. They are rightly called 
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the Priestly Code because it is mainly concerned with 
worship and the functions and status of the priests. 
The process in the development of legalism was not 
confined to written Law or Torah. A large body of oral 
law accumulated which consisted of rulings or appli¬ 
cation of the written Law to some new and unexpected 
situations. These rulings and precedents gradually 
acquired the authority and sanctity of the written 
Law. After such developments a religion becomes so 
cumbersome in applications and interpretations that 
only a special professional class develops who specialises 
in it. Thus a priestly class becomes necessary and well 
entrenched. This happened in Hinduism also, and 
although Islam did away with any professional priest¬ 
hood the accumulation of Law here also made the 
juristic theologians pretend to* be the privileged class 
in possession of all that is necessary for religious life, 
which meant really the whole of life. Among the Jews 
there grew up professionals called the '‘Scribes, w T ho 
were learned in the Law. After the time of Christ the 
oral material was codified and brought together in 
written form and called the Mishna, but even in the 
preceding period, although unwritten, it was a binding 
authority. 

Jesus protested against the burdening of the soul 
with excessive legalism, but the protest was not 
emphatic enough to shatter this overgrown and com¬ 
plicated structure. A large part of it needed actually 
to be razed to the ground so that the liberated human 
soul may breathe freely. The mission of great prophet- 
hood is the liberation of the human soul from chains 
welded by rigid traditionalism and shackles forged by 
man himself. Jesus said he had come not to destroy 
the Law but to fulfil it and whoever violates a jot or 
tittle of the Law shall go to Hell. But this fulfilment, 
in order to be effective, needed considerable destruction 
as Rumi said that you cannot build a new house on a 
new plan unless you destroy the old structure. St Paul 
and others after Jesus did not hesitate to draw the 
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logical conclusion from the outlook of Jesus with re¬ 
spect to Law as Life. They began to say in open words 
without mincing matters that the Law was a curse 
and that the advent of,Jesus had superseded it by 
Love. But Love by itself may be a sufficiently regulative 
principle among a community of saints, though it is 
doubtful that even there it could suffice if the saints, 
ascetics or monks want to live well-regulated lives in a 
monastery. As we have already stated, during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era the Christian com¬ 
munity without a State required no civil or criminal 
law. During this period all'the laws that they required 
were those necessary for the organisation of the Church. 
During these centuries Christianity was a non-legal 
religion but with the sudden acquisition of political 
po>ver by conversion to Christianity of the Emperor 
Constantine it was impossible to continue this indiffer¬ 
ence to Law. Jesus had given them no laws and had 
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in the existence of the Unseen and the life here¬ 
after but it is not an other-worldly creed. Ascetic 
creeds like Buddhism, Brahmanism and early and 
medieval Christianity had a supramundane outlook 
and considered this life either as illusory or a dark 
reality to be shunned. They did not consider it neces¬ 
sary to grapple with the real problems of culture or 
civilisation, so they tended to adopt a predominantly 
negative attitude towards life. Nietzsche classified re¬ 
ligions into those that say Yes to life or affirm it and 
those that say No to life and make an attempt to 
negate it. Of all the great world religions, Islam was 
categorically emphatic in affirming the reality of all 
existence and the reality of human life. Religious life as 
something apart from and antagonistic to human affairs 
does not exist. According to Islam, religious life is this 
very life lived with a new attitude. It always envi¬ 
sages an individual as an integral part of society. Its 
prescribed system of daily prayers is primarily con¬ 
gregational, though individual prayers in isolation are 
not barred where a person stands alone before his God. 
Another pillar of institutional Islam is the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca at least once in a lifetime for whosoever has 
the physical and financial capacity to undertake it. 
It is the greatest international gathering where the 
faithful of all nations and every status meet, dressed 
and wrapped in a single sheet of simple cloth. The 
fast for one whole month in the year has also a social 
reference besides some benefits that it confers on the 
individual as such. The rich man voluntarily avoids 
taking food, which he can well afford to enjoy, in order 
to put himself on a level with the indigent on whom 
dire poverty sometimes imposes starvation. Zakat, the 
prescribed levy on surplus wealth, is meant mainly to 
assist the have-nots to fulfil the fundamental needs of 
life. The Muslim God also is a social God Who is 
directly and perpetually eoncerned with human affairs, 
prescribing ways of living and watching over His 
creatures to see who fulfils them and who violates 
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them. Islam is primarily a creed of ethical monotheism. 
It is not mystical because it lays no emphasis on 
mysteries ; it is not metaphysical in tjie sense of en¬ 
couraging speculation about noumenal reality. The God 
of Islam is a living God living in close association with 
man. Who, in the words'of the Qur’Sn, is nearer to 
man than his own jugular vein. A critic of the Our’an, 
who was fond of mystical and metaphysical aspects of 
religion, complained that the Our’an, like some por¬ 
tions of the Old Testament, is full of fight. It must be 
acknowledged that it is so because Islam envisaged 
human life as a battleground of good and evil and the 
purpose of life is to combat evil in thought, word and 
deed. The Prophet of Islam was engaged in this 
struggle all his life and fought the evil that he found 
around him by wisdom, by love, and when there was 
no other alternative he did not hesitate to curb violent 
evil by violence. He is reported to have said : ‘‘When 
you see any evil, remove it with your hands by doing 
something actively about its eradication ; if you can¬ 
not do that somehow, then cry aloud against it in pro¬ 
test ; but if ypu feel so helpless that you cannot even 
shout against it, then detest it in your heart—this last 
alternative is the weakest side of faith.” 

The writer on Islam in The Encyclopaedia Britan - 

nica called Muhammad the most successful of all the 

•» 

prophets and Carlyle chose him as a hero among all the 
prophets in his lectures on Hero and Hero-Worship. 
All heroism demands fortitude and fight ; a mere 
mystic or a philosopher or a sermonising moralist does 
not become heroic by flights of thought or depth of feel¬ 
ing. In heroism, it is the strength of will more than 
thought and feeling that counts. In comparison with 
such a prophet the greatest of philosophers, poets and 
artists create only evanescent ripples on the stream of 
human destiny. Islam believes in a disciplined and 
regulated life ; only by canalising of energies are maxi¬ 
mum effects produced. He became the guide, philoso¬ 
pher and friend of those who believed in him ancl- 
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sought guidance from him in matters great and small. 
This guidance was either directly revealed to him by 
the Guiding Spirit of all Existence, about Whom the 
Qur’an says that He not only creates but guides not 
only men but everything in His Creation, or he was 
himself granted the wisdom to guide. 

God prepared him to act as a guide by making him 
pass through-as many phases of human life as are 
granted to few. Born as a poor posthumous child, he 
lived his early life as an orphan first protectee? by his 
grandfather and then by his uncle. He knew by ex¬ 
perience the sad plight of the orphan even when his 
protectors are kind. He, passed many years of his 
youth as a wage-earner, then as a commercial agent of 
a well-to-do widow who, impressed by his honesty and 
wisdom, offered him her hand in marriage. He knew 
thereby the life of the merchant and had a practical 
experience of right and wrong dealings. Then he spent 
about twelve years as a persecuted prophet setting an 
example of trust in God and belief in the ultimate 
triumph of Truth which requires only patience and 
perseverance. In Medina he had an opportunity of orga¬ 
nising his followers for peace as well as self-defence 
against hostile tribes whose animosity was intensified 
in proportion to the prospects of his success. Now, 
society had to be organised as a State of which he was 
the Divinely-commissioned head. Every situation and 
every 4 aspect of life required laws and regulations, for 
which there were now two sources—Revelation and his 
own insight into human affairs. The Qur’an continued 
to be revealed with longer or shorter intervals and dealt 
with situations as they arose or answered the ques¬ 
tions put to the Prophet. The Muslim science of law or 
jurisprudence called Fiqh, whose literal meaning is 
understanding, bases itself on six foundations, on four 
of which there is almost universal agreement: (1) the 
Qur’an (2) the Sunnah or the percepts and practices 
of the Prophet; (3) Ijrna' or consensus ; ( 4 ) Qiyss or 
analogical reasoning, and (5) Isiiksan , expediency or 
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equity, or common weal, based on general principles 
of human welfare in matters about which the Quran 
and the Sunnah are silent or not explicit, and, further, 
about which analogical reasoning does not work as no 
consensus is available. 

Let us take the Qur'an first which is the fountain¬ 
head of the Islamic faith. The Qur’an does not present 
any elaborate and systematic code of laws ; it does not 
call itself a book of laws. It characterises itself as the 
book of wisdom : it is Kitab-ul-Hakim and not Kiiab- 
ul-Ahkarn. The laws and regulations found in the 
Qur’an are few and far between. Nor is it a book of any 
detailed rituals—necessary rituals about Pilgrimage 
and a few other essential practices are found in the 
Qur an but the general attitude of the Qur'an is that 
it has clearly pronounced ritual to be of a very second¬ 
ary importance not to be identified with righteousness 
itself. “It is not righteousness that while offering 
prayers you turn your face towards the East or the 
West (ii. 177). The essence of righteousness is virtuous 

conduct, bor instance, the Qur’an considers the essence 
of religious life to consist in Salat and Zakdt, i.e. 
prayer and an obligatory tax on surplus wealth/ but 
in both cases, notwithstanding constant exhortation, 
it prescribes no details. This reflects the wisdom of the 
Qur an because, as the Book has itself indicated, the 
essence of prayer, individual or congregational/ does 
not lie in its external forms but in the sincere devotion 
with which it is offered. And as to taxation on sur¬ 
pluses anything rigid would have been nullified by 
changes in the economic situation in different times 
and different places. Spiritually, prescriptions about 
inheritance should be of lesser significance, but the 
Qur an gives them in great details to determine the 
share of every heir to avoid rancour and dispute which 
might disrupt family relationship. 

Let us try to pick up some salient points about the 

“ at y, re an< 3 function of the law as given in the Our’an 
itself. 
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(1) The Qur’anic revelation styles itself as law of 
liberty, an act of mercy vouchsafed by God to man¬ 
kind in order to soften the rigidities of previous sys¬ 
tems of law. It suppresses the austerities and the 
numerous interdictions imposed on the Jews by the 
Mosaic law or the accretions and interpolations of the 
scribes who attributed them to Jehovah and Moses. 

(2) The Qur'an has a positive attitude towards 
life disapproving the exaggeration of austerity, which 
weakensthe body and suppresses the natural instincts 
of man. It exhorts the believer to enjoy the good 
things of life provided he observes the due measure. 
The Professor of Islamic Laws and Institutions in the 
University of Rome, who has contributed an admir¬ 
able article on the subject in the Legacy of Islam , has 
also come to the conclusion that the spirit of Islamic 
law is allowing as large a latitude in human conduct 
as is possible within the limits of reason and morality. 
He says : “We may agree with the Muslim jurists, 
when they teach that the fundamental rule of law is 
liberty. . . . God has set a bound to human activity in 
order to make legitimate liberty possible for all; with¬ 
out the ‘bounds of God’ liberty would degenerate into 
license, destroying the perpetrator himself along with 
the social fabric. This ‘bound' is precisely what is 
called law which restrains human action within certain 
limits, forbidding some acts and enjoining others, and 
thus restraining the primitive liberty of man, so as to 
make it as beneficial as possible either to the individua 
or to society." To quote Professor Santillana further . 
“Whatever their form, these rules tend to the same 
end and have the same purpose, that is, the public 
weal [maslahah]. Accordingly, law, divine in its origin, 
human in its subject-matter, has no other end but the 
welfare of man, even if this end may not at first sight 
be apparent: for God can do nothing which does not 
express the wisdom and mercy of which He is the 
supreme source." 

(3) According to the Qur'an, law has a utilitarian 
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basis, its main purpose is to promote human values 
the realisation of which creates inner and outer peace 
leading to God Who is also called Peace ( Salam ) in the 
Qur’an. In the few rules of laws given in the Qur’an, 
the fundamentals of jurisprudence are not repeated in 
every instance. But when once a general basis is formu¬ 
lated and definitely given, it should be applied even in 
those instances in which the bare law is given without 
its rationale. For instance, prohibiting alcoholic drinks 
ano gambling, it says that in some cases they might 
benefit some individuals but they must be shunned in 
the interest of common weal, their injuries far out¬ 
weighing their benefits. Law should not take account 
of individuals; it is the nature of law to have a uni¬ 
versal character. When Bentham and Mill desired to 
promulgate or improve the laws on the basis of uti¬ 
litarianism, defining it as the greatest happiness of the 
greatest numbers, they were repeating only what the 
Qur’an had laid down as the basis of all legislation that 
benefits and injuries must be weighed and a course of 
action allowed or prohibited solely on this basis. In 
amplifying the law given in the Qur’an or based on the 
Sunnah, to meet the demands of a growing and com¬ 
plex civilisation, the Muslim jurists kept this principle 

_. | ... * ^ ^ in his doctrine of Istihsan 

and Imam Malik, in his doctrine of Masalih Mursalah 
accepted it as a basis pf fresh laws and rulings. 

(4) In the matter of law as well as the general out¬ 
look on life one finds in the Qur’an and the corollaries 
drawn from its basic teachings that man should not 
sunder what God has joined. This teaching is found in 
the New Testament as well, and is one of the most 
pregnant utterances of Jesus. Unfortunately, it re¬ 
ceived a very narrow and misleading interpretation at 
the hands of Christian theologians and was taken to be 
a categorical prohibition of divorce even if a marriage 
may have turned out to be an irremediable failure. 
Marriage as a sacrament was believed to have been 
made in Heaven making its sanctity inviolable, for- 
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getting that some marriages appear to have been con¬ 
tracted in Hell, or Hell seems to have supervened on 
them later. The Qur'an has affirmed the duty of man 
not to sunder what God or Nature has joined almost 
on the phrase uttered by Jesus but has given it a much 
wider and more rational interpretation. 

Take a few instances in which the Qur’an has 
applied this doctrine. Some religions and philosophies 
had sundered God and His creation to such an extent 
that God in His absolute transcendence had become 
something like the Neoplatonic One or the Nirguna 
Brahman of Advaita Vedanta. In ascetic creeds the flesh 
and the spirit were believed to be engaged in perpetual 
hostility so that the fulfilment of the needs of the one 
required the active suppression of the other; God had 
become hostile to one part of His own creation, as one 
of the ascetic mystics said that after creating the 
world God has never cast-even a backward glance 
towards it. In the Iranian dualistic creed, God and 

the Devil, Yazdan and Ahriman, 

petual strife, each trying to extend his territory and 

jurisdiction at the cost of the other. 

The Qur’an derived the unity of existence and also 
the unity and solidarity of humanity from its mono¬ 
theism. If God is the Beginning as well as the End the 
Outer as well as the Inner aspect of existence, which 
metaphysics calls Appearance and Reality, then 
appearances of opposites in life or m Nature are not 
rooted in eternal contradictions. Light and Darkness 
are not two primeval principles but alternations like 
the day and the night; hence the Qur’an says that the 
alternation of the day and the night is a Sign of God. 
I have given the exposition of this Islamic outlook at 
some length in my book Islamic Ideology and would 
St repeat it here I propose to restrict this discussion 
to the question of the relation of Law and Love. A» 
existence is governed by law and the law about every 
aspect of existence is as abiding as the phase ofrea r y 
to which it applies. The unalterable laws of Life and 
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Nature are designated in the Qur’an as Sunnat-Allah 
or behaviour of God and it is repeatedly said that you 
shall not find any change or alteration in this. Under¬ 
standing the abiding nature of eternal laws and mould¬ 
ing one’s life according to them is defined as true 
religion. The second assertion in the Qur’an is also a 
univeral proposition and that is that God essentially 
is Love —Rahman as Creative Love and Rahim as Love 

m __ ® 

exercised in Mercy. Certain attributes of God as given 
in the Our’an are absolute and others are relative. It 
is only the quality of mercy that God has enjoined on 
Himself which means that it is eternally an essential 
part of His nature. But God’s Love is not blind; it 
cannot be symbolised as a blind Cupid, throwing his 
darts at random ; it is Enlightened Love. In God, Love 
and Reason are identified. But Reason is a law-appre¬ 
hending, law-making and law-abiding faculty ; there¬ 
fore, life originating in Love must find its manifesta¬ 
tion in Law. Human love at a lower level of existence 
tends to become lawless and human laws tend to be¬ 
come loveless. Love like war is supposed to justify 
breaking of all laws of morality or decency. This is be¬ 
cause in the limitations of human life neither love nor 
reason is perfect; in their imperfection they lose their 
identification with each other. The essential realitv is 
life and, therefore, Law as well as Love are to be 
judged by the criterion of life.- The purpose of life is 
more life, higher life, better life, augmenting itself in-' 
tensively as well as extensively. Life in its preservation 
and evolution creates new laws out of its vital urge. 
Bergson, the protagonist of Life against Logic, makes 
the cosmic vital urge creative and evolutionary and in 
his bcok on two sources of Moiality and Religion 
identifies it' with Love which is the intuitive life of 
prophets and saints. For him the evolutionary urge is 
creative ; it does not, however, create according to any 
prevised laws and plans but laws and patterns emerge 
out of it as secondary products. A plant does now grow 
according to the laws of botany, but a science of botany 
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becomes possible when liie has created a plant. It is 
the same with .language which does not develop out of 
a preconceived grammar but grammatical patterns can 
be discovered in even the most primitive dialects. The 
Our’an seems to be in accord with this viewpoint, 
giving priority to Love although not neglecting the 
necessity and reality of Law. Note the sequence of God’s 
attributes in the opening verses of the Our’an about 
which we have already said something. The verses 
-open with the conception of a beneficent and merciful 
God Who is the Lord and Sustainer of all the worlds 
that He creates. This perpetual providence or sus¬ 
tenance implies love for what is sustained because one 
nourishes only that which one loves. Forgiveness is also 
implied in love because only love can be forgiving. But 
having emphasised these attributes another attribute 
of God follows that He is the Lord of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. He is the Supreme Judge Who first made the 
laws and then watches life to see whether it is follow¬ 
ing those laws. Natural laws cannot be violated because 
material existence is not endowed with free will. I he 
sun and the moon and the stars follow their prescribed 
courses as determined by the law inherent in their 
nature, planted by the power that created them. Free 
will emerges as a novel phenomenon during the course 
of an emergent evolution. Human life is lived at two 
levels in quite different dimensions; free will makes 
man a denizen of two worlds—the world of Necessity 
and the world of Freedom. In the creation of Gocl only 
man is to be judged. In the symbolic description in the 
Our’an the rest of creation, when offered this risky 
gift, shuddered at the idea of its acceptance and were 
contented to exist in their eternal modes wherein no 
violation of law is possible. The Qur’an also depicts 
spiritual beings as angels who are inherently incapable 
of defying the will of God ; they perform their functions 
in absolute obedience. Rationality and free will are two 
distinguishing characteristics of man, but his ration¬ 
ality can be blurred and his freedom misused, making 
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him tyrannical and ignorant because of the improper 
use of these gifts. In the Qur’anic conception of man, 
he may rise above the angels or sink below the animals. 
To the Ideal Man as depicted in the Qur'an the angels 
have to submit if he realises his ideal humanity and 
infinite possibilities, and entire Nature is a field for con¬ 
quest through knowledge. But when he sinks, he sinks 
to a level, lowest of the low. His minutest thoughts; 
feelings and actions are weighed with precision in the 
sensitive balance planted in his own nature in which, 
according to the words of the Qur'an, even atoms of 
deeds are weighed and his life is determined by the 
balance of good and evil. Taking into account the 
predicament in which man is placed no one is expected 
to be absolutely good and no one could be an embodi¬ 
ment of absolute evil. Even as good a man as Jesus 
would not attribute absolute goodness to himself. As 
related in the Gospel, when someone called him good, 
he, with humility characteristic of a genuinely spiri¬ 
tual man, replied that not he but his Father is good. 
So was the Holy Prophet of Islam conscious of his 
shortcomings and constantly praying forgiveness. 

God, Who creates out of Love and sustains out of 
Love, is also a judge of good and evil. Human life in its 
own interests has to be judged. Constantly sentences 
are pronounced: some are rewarding and the others are 
punishing, not on account of vindictiveness, but be¬ 
cause of the demands of life itself. Moral laws are real 
and God is the Legislator as well as the Judge. Love 
apart from law and reason is an abstraction, and Law, 
devoid of the foundation of love, would become a 
tyranny and a burden, hampering life instead of 
advancing it. 

Reverting again to the opening prayer in the Qur'an. 
Having asked man to recognise God as the Lord and 
Sustainer of all the worlds, of entire existence in all 
its variety and gradation, acknowledging Him primari¬ 
ly as Beneficence, Love and Mercy, creating life not as 
a haphazard phenomenon but regulated by law, in this 
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aspect God manifests Himself as Legislator and Judge 
in the natural as well as the moral realm; it proceeds 
further to draw a corollary that only such a Being is 
exclusively worthy of worship and service, and assist¬ 
ance is to be sought ultimately from this Source; it 
directs man to pray, not for any particular goods or 
privileges, but to be guided in this Straight Path which 
combines Love and Law, following which the blessed 
ones have attained to Beatitude, and deviation from 
which has led others to stray and draw upon them the 
wrath which is the natural result of wrong thinking 
and wrongdoing. 

The Our’an points towards two varieties of law—the 
eternal, the unchangeable and the variable, but identi¬ 
fies the essence of religion with the former. “In the 
laws of God’s creation there is no change; and this is 
right religion emerging from the nature of God Him¬ 
self on which has been moulded the nature of man' ’ 
(xxx. 30). It points towards the uniformities of phy¬ 
sical Nature as a Sign that the Ground of Creation is 
orderly and the ways of the Lord, called in the Qur’an 
the habits of God, are not subject to alteration. There 
is a definite trend in the Qur’an to seek God, not where 
the regularities of Nature appear to have been set 
aside in an event that appears to be miraculous, but 
in the common observable and understandable unifor¬ 
mities. In the realm of morals, a new factor enters: 
the mysterious gift of free will which could go against 
the divinely-prescribed right course. Man may swerve 
from the right path but thereby the moral law is not 
violated. Even when man prefers evil to good, the 
moral law still holds which consists only in this that 
good and bad actions shall necessarily be followed by 
appropriate consequences, some of which may be im¬ 
mediate and others remote, some of them obvious and 
others concealed from common experience but still 
unobtrusively operative. 

It is an undeniable fact that not only customs 
and manners but even morals have been undergoing. 
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changes from epoch to epoch and from nation to 
nation. In this realm there appear to he only sub¬ 
jectivity and relativity. The Sophists of Greece em¬ 
phasised this aspect of morals drawing from this 
the conclusion that ethics could have no objective 
basis. Socrates and Plato spent half a century of phi¬ 
losophical discussion to prove that ethics is rooted in 
the inalterable nature of human life. Everyone instinc¬ 
tively seeks the good, but some people ignorantly seek 
it in the wrong direction. Physical science is based on 
the uniformity and objectivity of Nature, but all 
superstition is rooted in the misapprehension of the 
law of cause and effect. Man’s subjectivity does not 
nullify the objectivity of physical Nature. The case is 
the same with moral law. There has been evolution in 
man’s knowledge of physical Nature as there has been 
an evolution in man’s idea of God. Similarly, there has 
been evolution in man’s moral nature, but it is a reality 
that has evolved ; there could not be evolution of the 
unreal. The course of evolution constantly sheds away 
unrealities as has been so beautifully depicted in the 
two similes used about natural selection and survival 
of the fittest as already quoted by us in the discussion 
of the evolutionarv teaching of the Qur’an. 

In the Quranic conception of Reality and Appear¬ 
ance, both of which are conceived as Divine, changes 
occur in appearances, not in realities ; but the changes 
are also subject to unchanging laws rooted in reality. 
Everything changes but the law of change does 
not change. According to the Our’an, revelation has 
been changing in the matter of laws and regulations 
of conduct, but it denotes no fickleness or unreliability 
on the part of the Creator. Laws have been promul¬ 
gated by revelation and also abrogated by revelation 
when, due to change of circumstances, they ceased 
to be helpful for life and their continuance would 
have thwarted the course of human development. 
In the words of Jesus, the Sabbath is made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath. The Qur an 
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exhorts its believers to have faith in the Divine origin 
of all previous revelations but it also teaches that 
laws have been changing. In the words of Lord Tenny¬ 
son, which echo this view of Islam, “Old order chan- 
geth yielding place to new, and God fulfils himself 
in many ways, lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world,” The Qur’anic verse about this is as follows: 
“We abrogate not a verse unless We replace it with 
something similar,” meaning thereby something not 
the same in all respects but having a similar object 
or purpose. “God negates as well as affirms,” but 
changing revelations are in accordance with the abid¬ 
ing Source Book which the Our’an designates as the 
“Mother of Books” (xiii. 39;. This is the eternally 
abiding Divine consciousness, the Divine knowledge of 
the Laws of Being and Becoming, according to which 
changing manifestations take place. Ancient philoso¬ 
phies in the East and the West stigmatised the world 
of change as unreal, a cosmic Maya or illusion identified 
with dark matter or Avidya "(ignorance) which can 
afford no knowledge of the Eternally Real. The 
Our’an considers all existence to be real because it is 
the creation or manifestation of the Eternally Real. 
Hegel has endorsed this worldview by enunciating the 
formula that the Real is rational and in the dialectic 
of history it is the Absolute that is unfolding itself 
constantly promulgating and abrogating and advanc¬ 
ing life by the synthesis of opposites. It follows from 
this that no system of laws could be eternal. To quote 
Tennyson again, these systems have their day and 
then cease to be 

P f 

They are but broken lights of Thee 

And Thou 0 Lord art more than they. 

Human history has created and transcended so 
many systems of law r s, some believed to have a direct 
Divine origin and others the creation of the human 
sense of rationality and social justice, which properly 
directed is also Divine. All systems set a seal of eter- 
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nity on themselves and for long periods held sway as 
unchanging realities, having systemised human rela¬ 
tions once for all. Hindu Shastras, the Babylonian Code 
of Hammurabi the proverbially unchanging laws of 
the Medes and the Persians and the Pentateuch were 
believed to be Divine and eternal, but no modern State 
or society considers them now to be sacrosanct, ihe 
Romans who had a genius for lawmaking believed to 
have offered the world a perfect code. They wtre a 1 
good in their own times but changing circumstances 
have abrogated a major part of them, some of them 

having been scraped altogether. . 

We have already indicated the attitude of Jesus 
and Christianity towards Law. Jesus said that he had 
not come to destroy the law of Moses but to fulnl it. 
Jesus was not a legislating prophet; his main .unc ion 
and mission was to turn humanity towards the spirit 
more than the letter of the law. 1 hat is probably w.ta. 
he meant by fulfilling the law. Soon after him Chris¬ 
tianity disburdened itself of the cumbersome corpus of 
almost the entire Jewish law. But when Christian 
Church became powerful and Christianity became a 
State religion, laws were required both for religious and 
for secular life. The State legislated for its own neces¬ 
sities and the Church developed Canon Law; there was 
clash of jurisdictions which has not disappeared alter 
the conflict of centuries even in predominantly secular 

Christian States. ' '_ , , . . 

Islam did not believe in this dichotomy of juris¬ 
dictions. Life had to be regulated as an indivisible 
organic whole ; therefore, it never developed a Churcxi 
with a hierarchy of priests. Its system was neither 
theocratic nor secular in the Western Christian sense. 
In the Islamic system, law originates in religion and 
every law is given either as a part of religion or has o 
justify itself on the basis of the fundamentals of Islam. 
In the present-day Muslim Law, some laws are de¬ 
rived directly from the Qur'anic injunctions, others are 
based on the teaching and practice oi the Prophet and 
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a much larger portion is the elaboration and amplifica¬ 
tion of eminent jurists of the early centuries of Islam. 
Religion, morality and’legality are all integrated in 
one mass. Submission to law is a social as well as a 
religious duty. Infringement of law is a violation of the 
will of God, because it is a principle inherent in the 
Islamic conception that rights and duties ultimately 
originate in the will of God and there is no right in 
which God has not a share. Jurisprudence is rooted 
ultimately in theology. 

But how much of Muslim Law is to be taken as 
eternally valid and how much is subject to alteration 
if the changing circumstances demand it. Being rooted 
in theology Muslim Law is rigid. Could a Muslim 
make a distinction between the spirit and the letter of 
the law and alter the law in conformity with the spirit 
if circumstances demand it ? Are the applications and 
implementations of a principle as binding as the prin¬ 
ciple itself ? Are rituals as important as the spirit that 
they are supposed to embody in external observances ? 
In answer to these vital questions the ways of rigid 
orthodoxy and Muslim liberalism part. Essential 
Islam is based on the Qur’an but the Qur’an cannot 
be called a book of laws. The civil and criminal laws 
give in the Qur’an are not.numerous ; in comparison 
with the whole body of Muslim Law they are only 
fragments. The Qur’an professes to be a complete 
teaching for the essential and abiding aspects oi life ; 
therefore, it is legitimate t'o believe that what is not 
prescribed in the Qur’an is a variable element. Even 
if the Prophet gave some rulings and directions, they 
may have been related to the situations with which he 
was dealing. If they w^ere meant.to be valid for all 
times irrespective of circumstances, they should have 
formed part of the Qur’anic revelation, otherwise it 
shall have to be accepted as an incomplete book which 
no Muslim is prepared to hold. 

A large body of orthodox Muslims believe that even 
during the two decades that the Qur’an was revealed. 
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changes in situations and circumstances caused some 
of the injunctions to be abrogated and replaced by 
o thers that would suit the circumstances better. There 
are others who do not think that anything 1 
Our ’an is abrogated ; what is considered to be substi- 
fut on is only® an amplification of what was given 
before as a simpler injunction, The orthodoxythat 
believes in abrogation even during the short P^nod °f 
the prophetic revelation should consistently hold the 
belief that circumstances alter laws even according o 
revelation, but it does not apply this prmciple afte 
the finalisation of a direction given m * he 
Not resting here, it extends the belief about finality 
.At.-* ic /Ipriverl from the precepts or 
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but are critical about its trustworthy transmission. 
They consider it to be a historical or biographical 
record in which a lot of objectionable matter has been 
interpolated and needs thorough sifting to separate the 
grain from the chaff. Besides, in the majority of cases 
a matter is related in the words of the narrator and 
maybe he has narrated it as he had understood it. 
Laws demand precision and nobody claims precision 
in the statements of Hadith literature. But even if a 
ruling is believed to have originated in the Prophet 
he was giving it not as an eternally valid revelation 
but something that met a particular situation. 

(4) Those who consider the rulings and interpreta¬ 
tions of the Imam they accept as authority in legal 
matters to be unconditionally binding on the followers. 

(5) Those who consider it allowable to choose from 
among the rulings of those orthodox jurists whom they 
believe to be- preferable as conforming more to the 
dictates of Islam or more reasonable. This kind of legal 
eclecticism is gaining ground among less rigid theo¬ 
logians in many Muslim countries. 

(6) The Shr'ahs who form a majority only, in Iran 

apd are found in small numbers in almost all Muslim 
countries believe in apostolic succession, and follow 
their own ancient IrnSms on whatever their authority 
is available ; for the day-to-day rulings they have to 
accept the verdict of their 'Mujtahids who are autho¬ 
rised to interpret or amplify the law as new situations 
and new needs arise. .. .. 

(7) In recent history the Kemalist Turks have 
taken an unorthodox and daring step in the creation of 
a secular State in imitation of European models. They 
call themselves “the Protestants of Islam" who have 
cut themselves away from all theological authority in 
the matter of legislation. Their contention is that law, 
even if associated with religion, is no inalienable part 
of it. The early laws of Islam were meant to regulate 
a society and a State which do not exist now. Social, 
economic and political structures have changed beyond 
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recognition and that which suited the conditions of 
Arabian or early Islamic society has become inappli¬ 
cable to modern life. As the Roman Catholic Church 
believes that renouncing the authority of the Church is 
tantamount to the renunciation of Christianity, so 
Muslim orthodoxy censured the modern Turks as hav¬ 
ing gone out of the pale of Islam. But the Turk protests 
.that he is as good a Muslim as any other believer in 
the unity of God and the prophethood of Muhammad 
and he believes the fundamentals of Islam to be true 
religion, but laws promulgated in a particular epoch 
are no essential and eternal part of Islam. They pray 
and fast and go on Pilgrimage as the other Muslims 
do but consider themselves free with respect to legis¬ 
lation. In their secularism they do not think it neces¬ 
sary to connect their new laws with their religious 
beliefs. They respect the slogan of Individualistic Pro¬ 
testantism that religion is a matter of conscience and is 
a personal affair—an outlook which cannot be endorsed 
even by the most liberal Muslims elsewhere. During 
the last one hundred years in Turkey, systematic 
attempts were made to bring in new laws or modify 
the old ones by a liberal interpretation of classical 
juristic pfinciples in the light of changed circumstances, 
but these attempts ceased with the advent of a secu¬ 
larist Turkey. 

The general Muslim belief is that Islam gave the 
Muslims a comprehensive and perfect code of private 
and public behaviour and gave them the necessary laws 
for all times. They quote the Qur’snic verse in support 
of this belief: “This day your religion has been perfect¬ 
ed for you. ’ ’ It all depends on what one understands 
by religion. Religion; according to the Qur’an itself, is 
an eternal and unchanging reality ; this eternal religion 
based on unchanging laws of existence was also the 
religion of Abraham, Moses and Jesus and all the 
numerous monotheistic prophets, mentioned or un¬ 
mentioned in the Qur’an, Their religion too was perfect 
although they promulgated or followed different laws. 
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It follows logically that this variable element in religion 
could not be that which the Qur'an calls Islam. The 
contention of rigid orthodoxy is that God revealed and 
changed laws when human societies were in a less ad¬ 
vanced stage and with the finality of the prophethood 
of Muhammad and the last and final Qur’Snic revelation 
unchanging laws were finally given for the whole of 
humanity. But this contention is untenable both from 
the point of view of the Qur'an and the attitude of 
the Prophet himself. He was conscious of the fact that 
no code could be comprehensive enough to cover the 
infinitely varying situations of life, and he did not want 
humanity to be burdened with too many rigid laws. 
While he was sending Mu‘5dh ibn Jabal as governor of 
Yemen he asked him by what law he would decide the 
cases. Mu'adh replied, “According to the directions in 
the Qur'an.” The Prophet asked him further: “What 
would you do if there is no Qur’anic injunction about 
it ?” On this Mu'adh replied that he would then follow 
the precedent of the Prophet himself. “But how would 
you proceed if the situation is so novel that neither 
the Qur'an has envisaged it nor have I ever encoun¬ 
tered it ?" asked the Prophet. Mu'adh replied that he 
would then follow his own conscience or good sense. 
The Prophet approved of it and blessed him. 

All the later Muslim jurists have followed this advice 
•of the Prophet. When they found anything definite in 
the Qur’an they accepted it as authoritative; after this 
if they could get hold of something said or done by the 
Prophet and believed it to be authentic and truly 
transmitted, they would not add or subtract anything 
from it; but with respect to that for which there was 
•• no positive or negative injunction they exercised their 
free judgment within the boundaries of the spirit of 
Islam. They did a good job and formulated principles 
that could make Muslim jurisprudence as one of the most 
liberal systems. I have already quoted Professor Sant- 
illana of the University of Rome as an impartial Europ¬ 
ean authority on Muslim law. He says: “Consider- 
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ing its spirits, therefore, we see that tht tendency of 
Islamic Law is to allow human action the widest limits 
and we may agree with the Muslim jurists, when they 
teach that the fundamental rule of law is liberty ” 
Compare the scanty legislation in the Qur’an with 
the other cumbersome codes of legalistic religions. The 
few laws given are also characterised by elasticity 
1 rayer in solitude or congregation is essential but no 
form is prescribed. It is not essential to pray in a 
mosque, as the Prophet said that one of the distinguish- 
mg characteristics of our religion is that the entire 
earth has been made a mosque for us; temples and 
synagogues are not a necessity though they may be 
convenient places for congregations. Similarly, a pri- 
vi eged class of priests is not recognised as an instru¬ 
ments c SPen f °- WOrshi P- Islam ha * *0 sacra¬ 
ments even marriage is a civil contract. While praying 

srtdown / sta ” physically inconvenient, Snemay 
sit down even while the others are standing If due to 

fiTnn? 75103 ! inabllify e y en the sitting posture is pain¬ 
ful one may lie down. Turning one’s face towards the 

central mosque of Mecca as a historical nucleus and 

nsvfh^?* 11 ? 3,1 , focu ? * slam is recommended for its 

o7r?n n gl -5 nd sociol °g ical advantages, but the 
Qur an has said in so many words that turning your 

face m this or that direction is not the essence nf 

rituafs°Fa n s tiL™ S * ^ r /?' S attitude t°™ds »U 

bit it k g V™ cnhe * for month in a year 
ll f H^ compiusory for the old and the sick 
and the traveller or others who are genuinely unable 

in wa^or inp^ce 6 °^ henature ? f their duties whether 

when ihpir Jfc* * T ^7 ma y °^ s . erve $ other days 
or fppA Physical or circumstances allow 

or feed the poor instead. Zakdt or compulsory charity 
s prescribed only for those who have surpluses bS 
the Qur an has not gone into details because details 
vould not suit all types of economic circumstances 

•? re T, Cribed .? nly f0 ' * hose who could coni 
vemently do xt. This is the spirit of the Qur'anic laws 
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and injunctions given in various verses. 

God desires to create conveniences and not prescribe hardships 
for you (ii. 185). 

God prescribes no duty for a soul which is beyond its capacity 

(ii. 233). , , 

O God, spare us the burdens with which the former nations 

were burdened (ii. 286). 

We will make the way of good smooth for you (lxxxvn. 8). 

We have made the Qur’an easy to remember, but is there any¬ 
one to take it ? (liv. 17, 22). 

O Prophet, We have made this revelation in your tongue easy 

for you (xix. 97). • A 

We have made this Our’Sn easy in your tongue so that they 

(those addressed) may understand and follow (xliv. 58). 

O Prophet, We will make the way easy for you (lxxx. 20). 

The Prayer of Moses : My Lord, open up my breast {enlighten 
my consciousness) and make my affair easy for me (xx. 25-26). 

Recite from the Qur’an whatever you find easy (Ixxiii. 20). 

Religion is convenience (a saying of the Prophet). 

r i 

Many more verses of identical import could be quote; 
from the Our’an to show that, according to this reve¬ 
lation, the purpose of religion is not to create obstacles 
and hurdles for man but to show that the way of 
righteousness is fundamentally aimed at well-being. 
The good may have to struggle for its realisation and 
triumph, but there is more inherent torture in the life 
of evil. The ease that evil seeks is illusory and short¬ 
lived but the peace of mind sought through good life 
is more real. The Our’an is not oblivious of the fact that 
a person trying to lead a good life and actively strug¬ 
gling against the forces of evil has to suffer hunger, 
pain, loss of worldly good and has to be prepared for 
all types of supreme sacrifices. The life of the struggling 
Prophet and his Companions who spent more than a 
decade of living martyrdom is a witness to this eternal 
fact. The Prophet is reported to have said that it is the 
prophets who suffer the greatest persecution in this 
life. These sufferings are inevitable, but why add to 
them self-imposed mortification like the- pathological 
ascetics who were revered by all the great religions 
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before and contemporaneous with Islam ? Why make 
spirituality equivalent to the violent suppression of 
natural instincts which could benefit neither oneself nor 
others? Why dichotomise life intoreligiousand mundane 
spheres ? Why bui den the soul with unnecessary ritual¬ 
ism ? Why create a class of priests and monks and 
religious mendicants who burden others with their 
maintenance ? Why have a Sabbath in which good and 
h armless labour even for the benefit of others is tabooed, 
exposing the doer of good to death penalty ? Why make 
laws which do not take account of circumstances' in 
which their violation may be necessary for the preser¬ 
vation of life and for social welfare ? Why make divorce 
unlawful even when the lives of the partners are being 
wrecked and frustrated by extreme incompatibility 
and conflict ? Why make a fetish even of monogamy 
when in extraordinary circumstances it is perferable 
to give the status of a legal wife to another wcman 
giving her an honourable status than keeping her as a 
mistress attaching the stigma of illegitimacy on inno¬ 
cent children, the victims of an illicit relation ? 

, Hostile critics of Islam could find no reason for the 
rapid success and propagation of Islam than the use 
of the sword. There could be no greater calumny than 
this unjust charge against a religion which by reve¬ 
lation announced to the world that there must not be 
any compulsion in the matter of religion, and whose 
Prophet and his immediate Successors granted charters 
of religious liberty to Christians which could be studied 
by any scholar as authentic documents of early Islam. 
If Islam had resorted to violence, eight centuries of 
political dominance in Spain and four centuries of Turk¬ 
ish rule in Eastern Europe would not have left a single 
non-Muslim there. A Turkish Sultan once proposed 
this un-Islamic act but the theologians themselves 
thwarted him by pointing out that Islam as revealed 
in the Qur’an does not allow it. As a result of this Is¬ 
lamic Ideology the Muslims remained a small minority 
m both wings of Europe and having lost military 
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strength were either forcibly converted or driven out. 
Similarly, about seven centuries of political dominance 
in India left them as a small minority even in the seats 
of their government. Those who attribute the spread of 
Islam to the sword should look to the Continent of 
Africa, partitioned among Western Christian Powers 
in the nineteenth century. Extensive Christian mis¬ 
sionary activities accompanied or followed this political 
annexation and economic exploitation. Thousands of 
missionaries rushed to the explored and unexplored 
regions of this vast continent offering educational and 
medical facilities and economic uplift to the savages and 
the heathen. As compared with these advantages and 
privileges the scattered Muslims had nothing to offer 
except a simple faith which had no enigmatic dogmas 
and mysteries; they had no church and no organised 
missions. They offered to the heathen only belief in One 
Merciful Creator and Sustainer of the universe Whose 
unity should be reflected in the unity and solidarity 
of humanity. They practised more than preached the 
brotherhood of man which recognises no racial super¬ 
iority and special privileges because of the pigment 
of the skin. The result has been that the concerted 
missionary zeal of all the Western nations has not 
achieved one-tenth of the success of Islam. These de- 
picters of Islam with the sword in one hand and the 
Qur'an in the other should honestly ponder over this 
phenomenon and dive into the real causes that attract 
to Islam civilised as well as uncivilised races and indi¬ 
viduals. Sir Thomas Arnold's book on The Preaching 
of Islam would tell them how Islam spread in the 
world. In India, the tyranny of the Hindu caste sys¬ 
tem drove millions of the lower-caste people to join a 
brotherhood with social equality. 

Islam was a movement of all-round liberation from 
the very beginning. Its outlook and its laws were 
humane and simple and its theistic creed without 
mystical and metaphysical subtleties was easy to grasp, 
and socially its global brotherhood is genuine, Toynbee, 
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the great British historian, has said that racialism is 
the most deadly poison in the body of the Christian 
West from which Islam is completely free ; Islam has 
solved this problem more successfully than any other 
religion or culture. 

We revert again to the principle of liberty as the 
foundation of Muslim jurisprudence. In the Islamic 
Law the list of prohibitions is very small, and even 
about these the law is not very strict, and the general 
principle holds good about all prohibitions that neces¬ 
sity makes lawful what is forbidden. Normally one 
must not eat a dead animal: still it would be worse to 
die of hunger. Al-Ghazali applied this principle to the 
toleration of absolute monarchies when the political 
S ideal of Islam as a democratic republic became a practi¬ 
cal impossibility. *He asks, under the existing circum¬ 
stances, which is to be preferred: anarchy and the 
stoppage of social life for the lack of a properly con¬ 
stituted authority, or acknowledgment of the existing 
power, whatever it be? Of these two alternatives the 
jurist cannot but choose the latter. Islam is a practical 
religion; in.the words of Renan, it is a religion for human 
beings. It does not content itself with presenting only 
the ideal. The nature of every ideal is such that it 
cannot be completely actualised in any single embodi¬ 
ment, but actualities of life must perpetually move 
towards this ever-receding and ever-beckoning goal. 
Islam takes note of human predicaments and provides 
for meeting diverse situations. It is uncompromising 
only in its ideals and resilient about their partial and 
incomplete fulfilment. The Muslim is justified in be¬ 
lieving that the ShatVah or the way indicated in the 
Qur’an and illustrated by the life of the Prophet has a 
finality about it. But the finality is the finality of the 
principle and the spirit and not its implementation in 
a particular form in a particular epoch or a particular 
situation which may not recur. I heard the sage 
of modern Islam, the Philosopher-Poet Iqbal, sum- 
ming up his view of Jslam in the words: “Islam is an 
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aspiration and is not to be completely identified with 
its fulfilment in a particular epoch in a particular 
shape/' Life is a Creative Urge that perpetually creates 
the forms and perpetually transcends them. He said 
that the worship of forms is idolatry and Islam basi¬ 
cally is iconoclastic. 

To understand Islam and the foundations of its 
jurisprudence one must find out its trends. It put the 
feet of humanity on the Right Path to walk on which 
the Muslim prays for Divine assistance at least five 
times during the day and the night. These trends are 
the essence of the SharVah which he believes to be final. 
The Prophet himself was conscious of the fact that due 
to the limitations of the community he was trying to 
guide and reform he could not do many things th&t 
he would have liked to accomplish. He said he would 
have liked to remodel the architecture of the Ka'bah, 
but he hesitated because of the deep-rooted memorial 
sentiment of the Arabs associated with its present 
structure which was likely to receive a shock. One could 
guess that there must have been many more steps of 
reform in various directions of life which he could not 
take because his contemporaneous humanity was not 
yet ripe for it. 

Let us take as an example the institution of slavery. 
Almost the entire structure of the civilised as well as 
the uncivilised world was bound up with this institu¬ 
tion which deprived a large portion of humanity of a 
moral or civil status. No religion, no law, no culture 
ever thought of abolishing it. Great thinkers like Aris¬ 
totle considered it to be an incarnation of Divine reason, 
held it to be a natural institution because, according 
to them, Nature created quite a large number of human 
beings to serve as slaves. The democracy of Athens 
was a government of free men for free men; it was not 
a government of the people, for the people and by the 
people, because three-fourth of the population was 
slaves. The Romans having a special genius for juris¬ 
prudence never contemplated abolishing this curse of 
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humanity. The slaves were treated as chattels and the 
masters enjoyed a legal right of life and death over 

them. T ,, , , , 

What did Islam do about it ? It could not abolish 

it at a stroke. It gave injunctions to mitigate its rigour 
along with directions that would gradually abolish it 
altogether. It took away the master’s right of life and 
death over his slave and made maltreatment also 
punishable. It made the emancipation of a slave a great 
act of merit. For a large number of major and minoi 
sins the emancipation of a slave was made an expia¬ 
tion, an atonement and a judicially imposed fine. The 
Prophet allowed his followers to retain their slaves only 
on the explicit condition that they were fed and cloth¬ 
ed like their masters. This was given as an ideal for 
the relation of master and servant towards which some 
socialistic societies have moved in modern times. 
Following the Islamic trend the great successor of the 
Prophet, the Khalifah ‘Umar, issued two orders 
successivelyfirst, that no Muslim shall be enslaved 
and, second, that no Arab shall be enslaved. He would 
certainly have proceeded further given another few 
years, but by the irony of fate a Persian slave resident 
in Medina assassinated him. Who knows that a group 
of vested interests may have instigated him. Counter 
revolutionary forces were not extinct. The capitalists, 
the slave-owners, the corrupt officials suppressed by 
the prestige of the Prophet and the might of 'Umar 
later on managed to poison another pious Khalifah, 
the namesake of the former ‘Umar because he had 
attempted to bring back the Muslims to the original 
Islam from which they were deviating. Muslim govern¬ 
ments forgot that the programme of Islam was to do 
away practically with slavery altogether and 'Umar 
had enjoined that a part of the Zakdt tax was to be 
spent on the emancipation of slaves. 

Did Islam accomplish nothing in this respect ? 
Surely Muslim law and society raised the status of the 
s ave to unprecedented heights. In a Muslim household 
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you could not easily distinguish the slave from the 
mas er. the slaves became teachers of free men, 
]mrrs s, ministers and commanders-in-chief of armies, 
they were allowed to advance till they became 
founders of monarchical dynasties. There flourished a 
blave Dynasty in India and the Mamluks of Egypt 
were descended from slaves as their very name denotes. 

? PV^ty Mahmud of Ghazni had a similar origin 
anc Vi, s feyourite minister Ayaz was a slave. When 
one talks of slaves in Islam one must not forget that it 

was not the same thing as found elsewhere down to the 
nineteenth century. 

There is quite a substantialfpart of Islamic Law 
dealing with the regulation of the institution of 
slavery. It would be ridiculous to say that slavery 
was meant to rerpain an abiding part of the Islamic 
bhan ah so that no part of Islamic Law should be 
abrogated for lack of an institution that it was meant 
to regulate. With the abolition of slavery, made pos¬ 
sible in the modern economic structure of civilised 
nations, one object of Islam is fulfilled. When the free 
wage-earner and the free servant also get better and 
equalitanan human treatment, another part of Islam 
will be fulfilled. Who could distinguish the domestic 
servant of the Prophet from the master in any essential 
respect ? The Prophet said : “Assist your servants in 
their tasks. He swept his own floor and milked his 
own goat and mended his own shoes and considered 
no work beneath him. He set an example in this re¬ 
spect for what is now called dignity of labour. Labour 
can be dignified only if dignified people are prepared 
to engage in all kinds of labour. Laws are meant to 
regulate certain situations : if the situation changes 
the law must change; if an institution is negated by 
the dialectic of history, the law regulating it becomes 
a dead letter. It may happen to many another law and 
many another institution. 

European Orientalists almost uniformly state their 
opinion that enclosed within a rigid frame of dogma. 
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the systetn of Islamic Law cannot be reduced to the 
formulae of Western jurisprudence. The dogma being 
invariable the laws based on it must be quite incap¬ 
able of development. There is a confusion here which 
must be removed. In the first place Islam is almost 
free of what the Western mind understands by a 
dogma. The basis of entire Islam is its uncompromis¬ 
ing monotheism; but is monotheism a dogma ? It 
would be better to call it a view of life, its origin and 
its goal. The Qur’an is full of evidences and argu¬ 
ments and what it calls the "Signs” of God pointing to 
a refined and beneficent Creator. The second essential 
belief is that God reveals Himself not only generally 
in His creation but also specially to certain gifted 
souls called the prophets, and Muhammad was the 
last of them. Has not history justified this belief ? 
Islam is the last great religion founded on prophet- 
hood. Here and there prophets continue to emerge and 
gather a small following claiming nothihg that was 
not already revealed in its essentials to former pro¬ 
phets. Many of them bring in good, bad or indifferent 
variations or accretions of little importance. They 
create new religious groups more or less segregated on 
the basis of inessential dogmatic differences. None of 
them attains the stature of an Abraham, a Moses, 
a Zoroaster or a Jesus or a Buddha or a Rama or a 
Krishna believed to be incarnations. None of these 
small prophets becomes a revolutionary force changing 
the entire outlook on life of those who profess and 
practise it. History has justified Muhammad in his as¬ 
sertion that that phase of prophethood terminated with 
him because the fundamental truths have been given 
or clarified once for all. After him, he said, the func¬ 
tion of prophethood shall be shared by men of learn¬ 
ing who will be like the Israelite prophets the majority 
of whom were moral and social reformers inviting 
people to be religiously pure in spirit and socially just. 
So, according to Muhammad himself, one aspect of pro¬ 
phethood is finished, but the other aspect must continue 
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for the revival of faith in God and social justice. 

If belief in God is a dogma it is shared by all 
theistic religions. And is there any spiritual religion 
that does not accept it as an essential fact that some 
gifted souls are in closer communion with the Univer¬ 
sal Soul in which Reality, Truth, Love and Justice 
are rooted and Who is a Creator and Preserver of 
values which are human and Divine at the same 
time ? These are the facts of life unless one takes God 
and communion with Him to be a widespread illusion. 
Outside these beliefs Islam has nothing that could 
be called a dogma. There is no doubt that Islam has 
laid down the foundation of a comprehensive system 
indicating directions and trends for all the essential 
aspects of life, but within the framework of its ideals 
it is an open system. If it were a closed system from 
the very beginning, all Islamic Law could have been 
enclosed within half a dozen pages of the Qur'an, but 
we have seen that the Qur’an gives very few laws 
and very little ritual, removing the rigidity of laws 
by latitudes and permissions to suit various circum¬ 
stances and pronouncing ritual to be a secondary 
affair and variable in varying situations. The Qur’an 
was supplemented by the rulings and practices of the 
Prophet. If he had meant to eternalise them he would 
have ordered them to be meticulously and scrupu¬ 
lously recorded as a code for all times but neither he 
nor his immediate Successors ever thought of doing it. 
There are very few traditions or sayings of the 
Prophet related by his close associates and co-builders 
of the Islamic system like his two immediate Succes¬ 
sors, Abu Bakr and 'Umar. 'Umar was mortally afraid 
of collecting and relating them lest they replace the 
Qur’an or supplement it in a doubtful manner. He 
threatened to punish Abu Hurairah, the most prolific 
of Hadith narrators. When a Governor appointed by 
him was leaving to take charge of one of the provinces 
he escorted him on foot to a long distance and then 
said that he wanted to give him an important advice. 
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\ou are going to a people who constantly recite the 

p ur hear them like the buzzing of the 

. Don t confuse them by relating too manv say¬ 
ings and doings of the Prophet.” He wanted the Mus- 
ims to concentrate on the Our an which was sufficient 
for the essentials of their faith and the way of life pre¬ 
scribed for them. It was about two centuries after the 
rophet that some scholars dared or thought it neces¬ 
sary to collect them. By this time it had happened what 
he great ‘Umar, a man of extraordinary vision had 
feared. These assiduous collectors gathered thousands 
them and ^ rejected the large mass for lack of proof 
° authenticity and retained only a. small number 
which, according to their lights,' stood the test of 
historical criticism. We bow respectfully to their 
, integrity and assiduity but cannot accept the 
infallibility of their judgment, from which subjective 
factors and their personal limitations could not be 
i'“°/' 01J &hly eliminated. After them these collections 
gathered a sanctity oi almost revealed truth. As a 
source of Islamic Law they stand only next to the 
Our £n. Their importance reached such a decree of 
exaggeration that ? instead of being tested on the cri¬ 
terion of the Our an ; some of them were believed to 
have superseded some injunctions of the Our'Sn as, 
according to them, the Qur an itself had abrogated 
some of its own injunctions, they based this on the 
e let that the Revelation granted to the Prophet was 

*, * t j ^ * i.f it w'ere so, how curious 

it is that the Prophet himself, who is commanded by 

God to deliver to humanity whatever is revealed to him 
a ong with the assurance that this Revelation is 
guaranteed by T God to be preserved and not run the 
risk of alteration or addition at the hands of the scribes 
as had happened in the case of ail previous revelations, 
should have neglected his extra-Our'anic revelation and 
left it to the gropings of biographical research scholars 
to be sifted two centuries after him out of a mass of 
mostly unreliable material transmitted through the 
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shifty medium of verbal transmissions running the 
gauntlet of eight generations. 

Surely these traditionist research scholars have 
done a very valuable and necessary piece of work, but 
it must remain open to any scholar to sift and cri¬ 
ticise this transmission again with better and more 
objective historical information, mostly keeping the 
pur anas the most reliable and stable criterion. Even 
if some ruling or practice - or precept is trusted to 
have been tolerably reliably reported, the question 
remains whether it was meant to meet a particular 
situation or was valid as an eternally unalterable law. • 
If it is something that is to be taken as universally 
valid for ever irrespective of circumstances, it should 
have been a part of the Qur'Snic Revelation which 
claims to be a perfect and comprehensive book for 
eternal verities and human relations. 

The position of the Prophet was such that every 
advice given by him was not only accepted uncon¬ 
ditionally by those who sought it but also tended to be 
accepted as a verdict valid for his followers for all 
times. He did not want to burden his Ummah with an 
ever-increasing burden of laws. He is reported to 
have said with a measure of righteous indignation: 

Don. t put unnecessary questions to me, because my 
position is such that any answer given by me shall 
be taken as binding for my followers for all times to 
come, thereby curtailing the liberties of people in 
matters in which God has left them free to judge for 
themselves. He is a tyranniser over humanity who 
puts to me unnecessary questions instead of exercising 

his own honest free judgment.” 

The different juristic sects in Islam have arisen 
on the basis of accepting or rejecting or neglecting or 
interpreting various sayings and doings of the Prophet, 
which means that in dependence on Hadith a Muslim 
does not stand on the terra firma of incontrovertible 
injunctions. Take for instance the systems of land 
tenure which are so vital in agrarian civilisations- 
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The founders of four orthodox schools of Muslim Law 
have moved in opposite directions in this respect. One 
would allow share-cropping and the other would 
consider it unlawful; one would allow cash rents, the 
other would not. There are others who say owning more 
land than one could cultivate without hired labour 
was disapproved by the Prophet. Some find justifica¬ 
tion for the nationalisation of land and others have 
no objection to big landlordism, almost feudal in 
character. All of these conflicting schools of thought 
fortify themselves on the most vital economic problem 
on the basis of Hadith . The Qur’an does not deal with 
land tenure and rightly so because the teaching meant 
for all times and all climes could not enjoin any one 
system in preference to other actual or possible 
systems. The agrarian problem becomes different in 
different countries. In a newly opened continent of 
virgin soil like U.S.A., Canada, or Australia in the 
opening stages, unlimited land could be had free for 
whosoever could cultivate it; there was no pressure 
of population on land. Where there is enormous pres¬ 
sure of teeming millions on limited areas of cultivable 
land the problem becomes utterly different. Any solu¬ 
tion in one case would be irrelevant in the other case. 
If the law of inheritance pulverising a piece of land is 
applied rigidly, cultivable land is very soon fragment¬ 
ed into uneconomic holdings. Any reference to conflict¬ 
ing Hadiths or Kitdb al-Khardj compiled by Imam Abu 
^usuf, the eminent jurist of the time of HsrOn al- 
Rashid, could not s£rve as a practical guide. The Qur’an 
says that land belongs to God and God is used in Mus¬ 
lim jurisprudence as equivalent to and guardian of 
common weal and social justice. In another verse it 
is said that benefits of land are meant for all who 
require them. God is substituted in the Muslim con¬ 
cept for the old idea of civitas in Roman jurisprudence. 

All dynamic societies are perpetually engaged in 
the reconstruction of their laws; the law’s get petrified 
only when society becomes static or fossilised. There 
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have been roughly almost six centuries of Muslim 
dynamism, among which the legal codes took shape 
by the end of the fourth century. There was a con¬ 
stant effort at interpretation and amplification. Dis¬ 
ciples freely differed from their teachers and none of 
them claimed infallibility. They formulated excellent 
principles of legislation which would make it a living 
and growing reality constantly adapting itself to new 
and unexpected situations. The principle of Ijtihud 
which means applying one’s judgment to matters on 
which God and His Prophet have left the men of know- 
ledge free to judge, was a universally accepted tenet. 

Qiyas or analogical reasoning to make new laws was 
accepted by the most eminent school of jurists, the 
Hanafi school. They were accused by their opponents 
of opening the door to individual caprice because 
reasoning could lead the people in opposite directions 
as is the case in philosophical thinking. But when 
society became static or decadent, the followers of this 
very school became diehards in the matter of law 
proclaiming the belief, which reflected their own intel¬ 
lectual impotence, that the world now cannot produce 
legal geniuses like the great Imams, therefore hence¬ 
forth up to the Doomsday only commentators shall be 
allowed who shall originate nothing. Thereby these 

. _ _ ^1^ . systems practically on 

a par with the Qur an and the Sunnah. The other liberal 
principle of Istihsan whose nearest Western equivalent 
Equity was a PP roved in various degrees by Imam 
Abu Hanifah and Imam Malik. It is derived from the 
root hasan which means goodness as well as beauty. 
The Malikis define it as turning towards expediency 
anu justice , Imam Shaft'i was apprehensive about 
accepting this principle and the reasons were the same 
as advanced against Qiyas or analogical reasoning that 
every judgment based on equity would be the opinion 
of an individual judge which could not be binding on 
others. This fear could have been mitigated or elimi¬ 
nated if Muslim States had developed a parliamentary 
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system or a council of jurists to come to an agreement 
about law of equity and iron out individual differences 
by free discussion. The principle of consensus as a 
source of law is found in all books of Muslim jurispru¬ 
dence as a valid principle, but no Muslim State ever 
attempted to give it a practical shape. Consensus of 
truly representative people, respected for their integ¬ 
rity, learning and experience, deliberating on the basis 
of the fundamentals of the Qur’an and the actualities 
of a given situations, using the principles of analogical 
reasoning and broad considerations of equity and ex¬ 
pediency could have continued the original dynamism 
of Islam wherein even fixed laws could again be thrown 
into the melting pot to meet unexpected and unprece¬ 
dented situations. It would not have been a violation 
of the foundations of the Islamic Shari'ah because the 
Qur’Sn itself has prescribed the exercise of rational 
judgment both for the knowledge of reality and the 
moulding of human life. Believers are “those who listen 
to all that is said and choose that which appears to be 
the best” (Qur'an, xxxix. 18 ). And about consensus the 
Prophet said that the agreement of a whole community 
of believers cannot be wrong, and whatever the Muslim 
community considers good for itself is good also in the 
sight of God. 

Islam without being a theocracy in the sense in 
winch the West uses this word insisted on the common 
foundation of religion, morality and law. In Islamic 
society law cannot be secular in the sense that it 
should renounce any connection with religion. For a 
Muslim religion is an all-comprehensive reality. Per¬ 
sonal morality, social relationship, private law, public 
law, inter-faith or international relations must be 
justified or referred back to the fundamentals of Islam. 
This connection may be explicit or implicit; it may 
accord with definite texts or may be derived from its 
basic principles. If Islam had been only metaphysical 
and left human relations to be determined by churches 
or priests or if it were poor in content confining itself 
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to mere moral exhortations or religious dogmas, rituals 
and sacraments, it would not be different from many 
another creed which confined itself mostly to meta¬ 
physical beliefs or ultra-rational mysteries. Inculcating 
belief in the Unseen as a postulate of religion in the 
very first lines of the Qur’an, in actual practice it 
dealt mostly with the life that human beings have to 
live in this world of sensible phenomena. The Qur'an 
enjoins the Muslim to pray for well-being right here in 
this world as the partial fulfilment of human destiny in 
preparation for a still greater fulfilment in the life here¬ 
after. The Prophet said : “He who is blind here shall 
be blind in the hereafter.” The Prophet of Islam was 
granted opportunities to deal with all aspects of life and 
set an example of the actualisation of ideals to the ex¬ 
tent that it was possible within the limitations of cir¬ 
cumstances. He was himself once a wage-earner and, 
therefore, announced to the world a maxim that the 
wage-earner is a friend of God. He kissed the hand of a 
labourer gnarled by hard labour. He would not allow 
the believers to indulge in long prayers to the neglect 
of what were called worldly duties by ascetic religions 
which had separated spirituality from the demands of 
normal human nature. He prescribed religious practices 
removing all rigour from them and making a full life 
lived in this world with a spiritual attitude a religious 
life. He entered this life as a posthumous child and spent 
his childhood as an orphan, In later life when he could 
have well afforded to live a life of affluence he preferred 
voluntary poverty living like the poorest of the poor, 
going several days without a square meal. He was not 
an ascetic; he adopted simple living to nourish his 
energies for higher tasks. His simplicit}^ reduced his 
physical needs releasing his energies for the stupendous 
task of creating an all-round revolution in human 
affairs. His example witnessed to the world that the 
head of a State must not assume the privileges and 
prerogatives of kingship. When he walked in the com¬ 
pany of others he would not keep a single pace ahead 
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of ^em. From his dress no one could distinguish him 
from others. He asked for no wages. The wofld is now 
making democracy into a religion, and for many it has 

become almost a substitute for it. But haT the world 

seen a better democrat than him exemplifying healthy 
equalitarian trends. He owned no property and said 

by c h ! S < nend and first 

that the Prophets have only the use of things and not 

herits ^mm 1 not ^ in § and none in¬ 

herits from them. On his death-bed he asked if there 

was any money in his mud-hut and when told that there 

were a few coins still left there he ordered that they 

must be given away in charity immediately “I do 

^ J, an } h t0 fac J m y L ^d as having hoarded any- 
g. Those who say that the creed of Muhammad 

and left behind by the advancement of 
. sbou * d answer this question, whether they 

theone°fhaM? °/ * , de ™. ocratic republic better than 

head of thP Sf 6 , "I £ ni & mt ° bein S> in which the 
nead or the State lives the life of a poor citizen and U 

his I daught 1 er J “'I t ° laW aS anyone else - He said t0 

dLurhtfrnf ti,. p i S . no res P ecter of persons; as the 
daughter of the Piophet you are not exempt from any- 

law\ /° U Stea an y thin g y°u will be dealt with by 
law as a common thief.' Who could be a greater 

™J cra ?f a greater equalitarian than him who 

™fbf a d l aS 1 baSIC P. rinci P Ie that a healthy society 
must be a classless society without racial cleavages 

inetw+hP ° C lne( 3 ualit y of wealth? Fefr- 
+v,f a " 116 ^ ra ^ s ma y feel intoxicated by power that 

of Is bought about, he waS tSm 

sune io^ utterance A that an Arab as such has n^ 

is suDerinr^♦isT-i* \ n °k ^« r v b ' nor a non *Arab as such 
of Adam and ^ rab ’ are all the descendants 
PrnrO? ™ d Adam was made of clay.” The Our’Sn 

-omW S f S th V n L ty and solidar ity of humanity by 
fngs mfn °nf d * the c ° I 1 nn ] on origin of all human be^ 

Men'rnn- 1 ^ h bIack and white * hi S h aa d low. 

be J ud § ed according to their characters and 
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H 

not the pigment of their skins or the iength of their 
purses. Now-a-days it is held almost as an axiom that 
all politics is basically economics, and there is a good 
deal of truth in this assertion. The Our an laid the 
foundation for all healthy economic systems, by two 
fundamental principles which should govern all plan¬ 
ning and reconstruction. The first principle is that 
even in freely and legitimately created wealth all sur¬ 
pluses must revert to the purposes of general amelio¬ 
ration and common weal; the second principle is that 
economic planning must see to it that wealth does not 
circulate in a few hands. According to these principles, 
Islam tried to block all evenues of exploitation that 
existed in the epoch. There was a capital levy on 
surplus wealth, and extravagance in expenditure v/as 
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Bent Muslim jurists. From the point of view of imple¬ 
mentation of these precepts Muslims may have much 
to learn from other nations who, as a result of experi¬ 
mentation and conflicts particularly during the last 
few centuries, have discovered ways and means of 
embodying these principles in laws and constitutions, 
but so far as the basic ideas and trends are concerned 
they have to go back to original Islam to find them 
embodied in its foundations. The superstructures 
raised on these foundations reflect partly the mental, 
social and political level and exigencies, but the imple¬ 
mentation in a particular epoch proposed by a jurist and 
accepted by his school of thought could not be accepted 
as an eternal and abiding part of a religion which is 
believed to be valid for ail times and for all nations. 

Western writers diagnosing the present all-round 
backwardness of Muslim societies and States often 
come to the conclusion that Islam's theocratic system 
which does not sunder the functions and jurisdictions 
of the Church and the State is responsible for this 
stagnation and they advise the Muslims to follow in 
the wake of the West to cut asunder what the God of 
Islam and His Prophet had joined. Their advice is 
based on their own history and faith. They do not see 
that Islam sanctions no such institutions as the Church, 
and an Islamic State, completely disregarding the 
foundations of Islam, cannot be envisaged as a consis¬ 
tent entity. Certainly the Muslims have their theolo¬ 
gians, but they are not vested with any authority. 
What the Muslims want is not any segregation of the 
Church and the State but enlightened and liberal in¬ 
terpreters of Islam who should be able to derive out of 
the basic principles of Islam any progressive adapta¬ 
tions or additions which socio-political changes and 
altered economic structures demand. The Muslims are 
suffering now from that very .disease from which Chris¬ 
tendom suffered right up to the end of the Medieval 
Ages when even scientific hypothesis and estab¬ 
lished scientific facts had to be accepted or rejected on 
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the criterion of biblical texts. The message of Jesus 
was interpreted by a conservative and reactionary 
Church and individual believers were more tightly in 
the grip of theocracy than the Muslims have ever 
been. A wrong view of Christianity created inquisitions 
and every nonconformist was in the danger of being 
burnt alive as a heretic. There have been a few cases 
in Muslim history in which some thinker or jurist 
was persecuted by his fanatical opponents. Muslim 
history is free from the institution of inquisition and 
religious wars which caused such havoc in Christen¬ 
dom after the rise of Protestantism. Wars among 
Muslim nations were waged for the lust of conquest by 
rulers or military adventurers. It was a Europe, 
utterly sick and disgusted, caused by wars and perse¬ 
cutions in the name of religion, that made the human 
thinkers demand the complete segregation of the 
Church from the State. The Muslims in every country 
have their reactionary and obscurantist theologians, 
but they are not a well-knit -organised body wielding 
any real power, and no Muslim government at present 
is run by a set of theologians, not even Pakistan that 
has declared itself an Islamic Republic and embodied 
it in the Constitution that every such legislation shall 
be ultra vires that is considered by the Muslims to be 
un-Islamic. All theologians are not reactionary and, 
therefore, the reactionary views of some individuals or 
groups can be counteracted by progressive liberals, who 
are not secularists in the Western sense but believe 
that the tenets of Islam liberally interpreted can cope 
with all problems and make State and society develop 
in healthy directions. Islam envisages all human life 
and, one could say, all existence as one indivisible- 
unity emerging from the unity of its Creator and Sus¬ 
tained Unreligious or a-religious secularism cannot be 
accepted by any community or nation that professes 
Islam. Moral, legal and economic principles must 
derive their authority from fundamental religous be¬ 
liefs about the destiny of man. It was a Christianity 
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divorced, from the spirit of Jesus that allowed Christian 
nations to promulgate and practise ridiculous and tyran¬ 
nical laws before the rise of modern rationalism. Take 
for instance some of the British laws which have govern¬ 
ed a Christian society for long centuries and have been 
reformed only in modern times. Some laws about mar¬ 
riage and divorce were thoroughly irrational; some of 
them have been reformed and others shall have to wait 
for long before they are scraped by the development of 
rationality and justice. Islam made marriage a civil con¬ 
tract in which the parties could impose conditions not 
repugnant to the fundamentals of religion and morals. 
Christianity, making marriage a sacrament, disallowed 
divorce 'under any circumstances, thereby causing 
incalculable hardship in many cases. Even now when 
it is allowed it is hedged in by irrational conditions, to 
fulfil which lawyers suggest subterfuges and evasions 
and the parties are compelled, to resort to patent 
falsehoods and hypocrisies, and how much linen has to 
be made dirty in court to secure a judicial decision. Then 
it was not very long time ago that a married woman 
ceased to have any independent economic status the 
moment she was led to the altar. All her assets 
passed to the husband , and it was a principle of British 
law that in law husband and wife are one person and 
that one person is the husband. Islam, thirteen cen¬ 
turies before, had granted her independent economic 
status. She received a prescribed share in inheritance, a 
sister receiving half of the share of the brother because 
he was duty bound to be a supporter of the family out 
of his possessions and earnings, while the woman kept 
all to herself what she received or earned. We hear 
now-a-days a maxim which is universally accepted that 
there is no real liberty without economic liberty; Islam 
had envisaged it long ago and, therefore, strengthened 
the rights and status of the woman by making her econo¬ 
mically independent, still retaining the duty of the 
man to support her. Instead of her wealth passing to 
the husband because of wedlock, it was the husband 
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who was enjoined to part with a portion of his wealth. 
Mehr or Sadaqah mistranslated as bride-price was really 
meant to give her some status and economic security. 
The Muslim law r is so strict about the fulfilment of 
this obligation that out of the assets of a deceased 
husband no heir and no creditor can receive anything 
before the unpaid Mehr is paid to the widow. If the 
marital debt was so large that after this payment 
nothing is left for other heirs or creditors, they shall 
have no legal right to claim anything. 

To give one more instance of laws getting divorced 
from the spirit of a spiritual religion, take the British 
penal law about theft that was repealed only about a 
century ago because of its unspeakable cruelty . Accord¬ 
ing to this law, anyone, child or adult, convicted of 
theft of even as small a sum as one guinea received 
capital punishment; every thief was hanged. This was 
the law of a Christian nation which listened to the 
Sermon on the Mount in their churches in which the 
Prince of Love and Peace had enjoined his follower to 
hand over even his shirt to one who had taken away 
his coat instead of handing him over to law to be 
stoned or hanged. 

The hostile Western critic of Islam criticises Islamic 
Law from two contradictory viewpoints. Some Islamic 
laws are denounced on the. basis of their laxity and 
others on the basis of their rigour or cruelty. For in¬ 
stance, they would say that the Qur’anic injunctions are 
very lax abbut murder because the murderer can be let 
off if the kinsfolk or heirs of the murdered person are 
prepared to accept compensation instead of insisting on 
life for life. Then turning to another penal injunction 
they would say Islam is cruel because it prescribes that 
a thief’s hand should be cut. We will deal with the 
penal law of Islam in another place, but we cannot 
help remarking here that this accusation ill befits the 
mouths of those whose Christian ancestors for centuries 
were hanging even children for small thefts. We do not 
accuse the religion of Jesus for all these irrationalities 
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and cruelties because Jesus was a rational man who 
could not have tolerated the sacrifice of human life to 
cruel laws. He was averse to stoning to death even one 
who was caught in adultery; how would he have looked 
at a society worshipping him and hanging children for 
small thefts at the same time ? Every cruelty is the 
result of a deviation from a spiritual religion. 
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The Author 

Khalifah Abdul Hakim was one of 
the leading intellectuals of the Indo-Pak 
sub-continent, and devoted the last ten 
years of his life to the exposition of Islam, 
especially in relation to contemporary 
problems. He came from a Kashmiri 
family settled in Lahore, where he was 
born in 1894. After a distinguished 
educational career he joined the staff ot 
the newly opened Osmania University (of 
Hyderabad, Deccan) in 1919. Later, he 
went on study leave to Europe and 
obtained his Ph.D. from the Heidelberg 
University on the basis of his thesis. 
Metaphysics of Rumi. This study, when 
published, was acclaimed as the best 
account of .the philosophy of Maulana 
Jalal-ud-Din Rumi. Khalifah Abdul 
Hakim became the head of the Philosophy 
Department of Osmania University after 
his return from Europe and held this 
appointment till 1943 when his services 
were borrowed by Kashmir Government, 
first as Principal of Srinagar College and 
later as Director of Education. In 1947, he 
returned to Hyderabad, as Dean of Arts 
Faculty, and retired in 1949. During his 
spell of service in Kashmir, Khalifah 
Sahib was greatly fascinated by the land of 
his ancestors, and decided to settle there; 
Fate, however, interfered with his plans, 
nid, after retirement, he had to settle 
do' n at Lahore. In Pakistan began a new 
phase of his life-and probably the most 
fruitful one. Here, in 1950, he was 
instrumental in the establishment of the 
Institute of Islamic Culture at Lahore and 
directed its affairs till his death in 1959. 

Not less important was the fact that he 
found time to write a number of books, 
which bear testimony to his deep study of 
Muslim thought. Amongst his works, 
Islamic Ideology is perhaps the best • 

known, but he also wrote a number of 
books of a high standard in Urdu, e.g. 

A fkar-i-Ghalih. Fikr-i-Iqbal, 
Hikmat-i-Rumi. 




















































































































































































































